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THE PRESERVATION OF FLORIDA HISTORY 


By JAMEs A. ROBERTSON 


This paper concerns itself especially with the work of The 
Florida State Historical Society. Before approaching that sub- 
ject specifically, however, it might be proper to say something 
of the effort expended (or the lack of effort) and the results 
obtained in Florida in the collecting and safeguarding of the 
records and history (whether in manuscript or in printed form, 
and whether governmental or otherwise) of the Florida region— 
region, I say, because the Florida of today is only a part of the 
Florida so designated by the early Spaniards, and because 
Florida has had, in the diversified course of its history, the 
status of colony, territory, and state. The following brief re- 
marks, then, comprehend the work (or neglect) of the govern- 
ment (whether territorial or state) of Florida, that of local 
governments of Florida, and that of public and semi-public insti- 
tutions and private libraries and collections in Florida. I have 
no intention at this time, for space forbids, of making more 
than this passing reference to the Florida materials in the great 
Spanish archives, or in those of Cuba, Mexico, and Great Britain 
(this last concerning the records of the British Floridas), or 
even of the extensive collections of transcripts in the Library 
of Congress; or of the excellent collections of printed materials 
(with some original manuscripts) in the latter institution, as 
well as in Harvard University Library, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the New York Public Library, The Clements 
Library of American History of the University of Michigan, 
the Ayer Collection of Newberry Library, Chicago, the Garcia 
Collection of the University of Texas, the Henry E. Huntington 
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Library and Art Gallery, near Pasadena, California, or the Ban- 
croft Collection of the University of California. 

A Chicagoan is reported by some jester to have said of his 
city: “It’s true, Chicago hasn’t much culture yet, but just wait 
until it does begin to get it, Chicago will make culture hum.” 
Now the state of Florida, regarded governmentally, is in a like 
position with respect to the gathering and preservation of its 
historical records, for if it is to preserve adequately those gov- 
ernmental records of the past, which still exist, and prepare for 
the preservation of present and future records, Florida must 
“make things hum.” As it is, even, with belated energy, much 
that could have been saved but yesterday, is already gone for- 
ever, not primarily because of the carking tooth of time, but 
because of inexcusable neglect and carelessness. Florida is a 
wonderful state, with rich actualities and potentialities, and a 
patriotic, generous, and likable native and adopted population, 
but, alas, the central government, except for almost isolated, 
spasmodic outbursts, has had little concern for the adequate 
housing and preservation of its records and historical docu- 
ments. These, as greater enlightenment in this regard is de- 
veloped in the public consciousness, will grow in pricelessness— 
and unfortunately, for much that is of inestimable value, too 
late. This is an old, old story in these United States of ours 
for, from the federal government down, our history has been 
one continual orgy of burning or destroying or losing through 
neglect materials valuable and necessary for the proper telling 
of our development. And in this lack of care, Florida, alas, has 
been as bad as the worst offenders. 

Florida has no public archives or working state library. Each 
office has, of course, its administrational documents, but as 
these become unnecessary for the actual work of the office, the 
tendency has been to discard them, so that, being kicked about 
from pillar to post, in the course of time many are lost or de- 
stroyed—although in perfect fairness it must be said that there 
are some striking exceptions to this. It is true that there is a 
meager collection of administrational documents of a bygone 
day in the governor’s office, and the secretary of state has three 
fireproof vaults into which are crammed many documents, as 


1 But see post, p. 355. 
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well as many articles of a nondescript character. The latter 
are in general safe enough unless some over zealous official 
should undertake to make space by destroying materials of 
which he did not realize the importance. Except for some little 
order given voluntarily to these documents recently by Julien 
C. Yonge, of Pensacola, they are in a quite confused condition. 
It is pleasing to state that the land documents, some of which 
date from Spanish and English times, are well kept in a fire- 
proof vault in the rooms of the department of agriculture ard 
can be easily consulted.* 

A classic instance of the dangers by which documents are 
beset is furnished by the engrossed act of secession of the state 
of Florida, with the signatures thereto, which now hangs in 
the office of the secretary of state. This was saved as by fire 
from the trash heap. 

The situation with regard to printed materials is almost as 
bad. Florida is a depository of the public documents published 
by the government of the United States, but no provision had 
been made for housing these adequately as late as the early 
months of this year. The volumes have been dumped indis- 
criminately on the floor of the room used as a work place by 
the janitor of the Capitol in Tallahassee. Some time ago, Julien 
C. Yonge and Professor James Owen Knauss (formerly of the 
Florida State College for Women), segregated from the mass 
those volumes containing Florida material, placing these on 
shelves in the same room. There is no assurance, however, 
that the volumes will be permanently saved. As for Florida 
printed records, there is apparently no single library that con- 
tains a full set or approximately a full set. For instance “the 
State does not appear to have a complete set of the printed 
journals of the legislature” and the Supreme Court has the only 
complete set of the laws of the state.* 

I said above that certain gestures had been made toward the 
preservation of manuscripts and books. It might be well to in- 
quire what these were. At the time of the transfer of Florida 
to the United States in 1821, the Spanish archives, at least in 


2 See a description of these and some other collections in David Yancey Thomas, “Report 
on the Public Archives of Florida,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the year 1906 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908), II. 149-158. Recent 
search failed to find some of the documents listed by Thomas. 

*See Thomas, s# supra, p. 157. 
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part, accompanied the transfer, somewhat against the inclina- 
tion of the erstwhile owners. The new government appointed 
keepers of the archives at St. Augustine and Pensacola, but 
apparently these officers were not continued, except perhaps 
nominally, for during the Civil War keepers were appointed by 
the state government. After the war, the documents were 
housed in the Capitol at Tallahassee until 1905, when they were 
transferred (some 2,500 lbs. in all) to the Library of Congress, 
with the exception of the land documents which were retained 
in Florida.* 

The first governmental action looking directly toward the 
establishment of a state library was the act of the state legis- 
lature of July 18, 1845, entitled “An act respecting the books 
and maps belonging to this state.” In it provision was made 
for the creation of three libraries, namely, a Legislative Library, 
an Executive Library, and a State Judicial Library. The act 
provided further that materials were to be properly catalogued, 
and appropriated $150 for bookcases and necessary binding.‘ 

What were the specific results of this act is unknown, but 
ten years later, namely, by act of January 11, 1855, the three 
libraries were consolidated and placed in charge of the secretary 
of state, who was appointed ez officio librarian of the state of 
Florida. The act appropriated $100 to meet necessary expenses 
and $200 for the payment of salary, payable in quarterly in- 
stallments.®° Results here appear to have been meager or per- 
haps nil. A third act, namely, that of February 13, 1861, placed 
the judicial part of the library directly under the Supreme 
Court.’ From this has developed the Supreme Court Library 
of the present day which is housed in the court building in 
Tallahassee. This, the best collection of books under the state 
government at Tallahassee, is well-housed and well-kept and is 
reasonably well up-to-date along certain lines. It comes nearer 
to being a state library than any other collection in Florida. 

There are also special collections of books in other govern- 
ment departments, as, for instance, that of the Florida Geo- 


*See Thomas, uf supra, p. 139; and “Report upon the Historic Buildings, Monuments, 
and local Archives of St. Augustine” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1905 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906), I, 344. 

5 See Acts and Resolutions, 1845, pp. 34-35; and Brevard, History of Florida (DeLand, 
1925), TI, 31 n. 

®See Acts and Resolutions, 1854-1855, p. 34; and Brevard, op. cit. 

™See Acts and Resolutions, 1860-1861, p. 71; and Brevard, op. cit. 
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logical Survey. There are, too, growing general collections in 
the University of Florida, at Gainesville, and the Florida State 
College for Women, at Tallahassee. The Negro College, in the 
latter place, has a very small collection. 

Until June 4, 1925, by virtue of the first of the above acts, 
the secretary of state was the potential state librarian, but he 
had no functions to perform under that head. There is assur- 
ance that this condition of affairs is at an end. In the legislative 
session of 1925, a house bill (No. 328) was introduced into the 
lower house, creating a state library and (under some strange 
hallucination of the old bills) providing that the secretary of 
state should be ex officio its librarian. Fortunately this bill 
was tabled after its report from the committee on education, 
April 22, 1925, and finally substituted by house bill No. 771, in 
May. The latter was passed by both houses and approved by 
the Governor, June 24, 1925, becoming Act No. 256 for 1925.* 
Thus the legislature has now made provision for a state library; 
but as late as February, 1926, no real steps, so far as known, 
had been taken to carry out the provisions of the act. A defect 
in the law was the failure to provide housing facilities for the 
new institution. 

Still another attempt of the government to gather data for 
the history of Florida deserves mention. Some years ago, the 
legislature empowered one Thomas Bauskett to copy Florida 
materials in Washington, appropriating therefor the sum of 
$6,000. Bauskett made a valuable index of the published docu- 
ments relative to Florida, and copied from the printed reports 
a number of the documents themselves. The index is of dis- 
tinct service, but the copying of documents might well have 
been avoided as useless, since the data were already published 
and Florida is a depository of federal publications. 

*It is entitled “An Act establishing the State Library of the State of Florida; creating 
the State Library Board, defining its powers and duties, and making an appropriation there- 
for." This provides for a Library Board of three members appointed by the Governor, who 
are to serve without compensation. The board is to be assisted by a paid secretary of its own 
choosing, who will become the librarian, and must have a training in modern library methods. 
Section 4 of the act declares that “All books, pictures, documents, publications, and manu- 
scripts, received through gifts, purchase, or exchange, or on deposit tom any source for the 
use of the State, shall constitute a part of the State Library, and shall be placed therein for 
the use of the public, under the control of the State Library Board.” The duties of the board 
and the functions of the library resemble those of the state libraries and free library commis- 
sions of various states. See House and Senate Journals for 1925; and General Acts and 
Resolutions of Florida, 1925, I, 511-513. [As the proof of this article is read, it is pleasing 
to note that the State Library Board of the State of Florida has now been organized with 
W. T. Carr as Secretary; and that the Board has entered actively upon its duties. Arrange- 


ments are rapidly being matured for the presentation of materials relating to the history 
of Florida.) 





en 
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Turning now to local governments, it is sufficient to call at- 
tention to the material in county courthouses, especially those 
at St. Augustine, Pensacola, and Jacksonville; and to that in 
the City Hall at St. Augustine. In all of these, valuable early 
records are found. Good records will be found in other similar 
local archives.*° Among the public and semi-public institutions 
are the local historical societies and the public libraries. Chief 
among the local societies is The St. Augustine Institute of 
Science and Historical Society. This institution, especially since 
Miss Emily Wilson became its enthusiastic librarian, has 
amassed and is amassing many transcripts of early Spanish 
documents, printed and photographed maps (many manu- 
script), and books dealing with Florida. This is, in fact, a 
very important collection. The St. Petersburg Historical So- 
ciety is second in importance to that of St. Augustine. The 
Jacksonville Public Library has an excellent collection of books, 
which has been made carefully and intelligently and to which 
constant additions are being made. Its Florida material occupies 
a special room. Smaller collections are found in Tampa and a 
few other places, and some libraries are just beginning to collect 
Floridiana. 

The best collection in Florida is the private collection of P. K. 
and J. C. Yonge, of Pensacola, which is thrown open freely to 
students. This is under the direct charge of Julien C. Yonge, 
son of P. K. Yonge (the chairman of the Board of Control of 
Florida, and a well known business man), who is more 
thoroughly steeped in certain phases of the United States history 
of Florida than any other living person. This collection, although 
it contains comparatively few of the Spanish or other foreign 
language early material, is rich in materials printed in English, 
government and organization publications, magazines, and es- 
pecially old Florida newspapers. The latter collection, indeed, is, 
on the whole, the only collection in existence, so far as I know, 
which competes with that of the Library of Congress, and in 
some respects it is ahead of the latter.’° It should be noted that 
there are some volumes of very valuable newspapers in the 
office of the secretary of state at Tallahassee, but these do not 





*See Thomas, “Report . . . of St. Augustine.” 3 
1 See James Owen Knauss, Florida Territorial Journalism (DeLand, The Florida State 


Historical Society, 1926). 
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begin to compare in number with those of the Yonge Collection. 
There are also a number of manuscripts in the latter collection, 
but no special effort has been made to collect this type of ma- 
terial. One of the great values of the collection lies in its 
amount of material of an unusual nature which has not been 
conserved in any other place. 

Immediately before taking up the work of The Florida State 
Historical Society, I have purposed to speak of The Florida 
Historical Society. This, like the former, is state-wide, and is, 
indeed, the oldest state-wide historical society in Florida. In 
1856, there was founded at St. Augustine the immediate prede- 
cessor of The Florida Historical Society, namely, The Historical 
Society of Florida. Its object was “the collection and preserva- 
tion of documents and records bearing upon the history of 
Florida, from the earliest dates.”'' However, the life of this 
first organization was comparatively short largely because of 
the troublous period on which Florida, in common with the rest 
of the country, was entering. 

The successor of the original society, the present Florida His- 
torical Society, was first organized in Jacksonville, November 
26, 1902, and chartered as a corporation, May 15, 1905. Its 
objects, as declared by its charter, are 


the collection, arrangement and preservation of all material] per- 
taining to the history of, or in any manner illustrative of Florida, 
including books, pamphlets, documents, archives, manuscripts, 
newspapers, diaries, notes, letters, speeches, maps, plats, sur- 
veys, portraits, photographs or other likenesses of men and 
women prominent in Florida history, pictorial illustrations of 
Florida scenery, relics and products. Also relics of every kind, 
whether historical or prehistorical, fossils, geological specimens, 
and anything in any manner illustrative of Florida. 

To prepare, edit and publish articles, sketches, biographies, 
pamphlets, books and documents, descriptive or illustrative of 
F'lorida."” 








1 See Historical Society of Florida, New York, printed by John A. Gray, 1856, “Consti- 
tution,” Art. I. This society was founded principally through the efforts of the historian of 


Florida, George Rainsford Fairbanks, who came one of its vice-presidents. Its president 
was Major B. A. Putnam, and its other vice-presidents, Rev. J. H. Myers, Judge McQueen 
McIntosh, Senator D. L. Yulee, and Judge William A. Forward. In July, 1856, it had 24 


honorary members, and 43 regular members, among whom was the historical scholar Buckirig- 
ham Smith. See also, Julien C. Yonge, “Minutes of organization in 1856," in The Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly, July, 1924, pp. 4-8; and C. Seton Fleming, “Observation on 
original members,” sbid., pp. 10-16. 

12 See The Florida Historical Society, Report of President; Charter and By-Laws, Jack- 
sonville, [1906], Art. II of Charter; and The Flovida State Historical Quarterly, April, 1908, 
p. 3 (prospectus). The first president of the new Society was George Rainsford Fairbanks. 
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The Scciety suffered greatly from lack of adequate funds, yet 
in April, 1908, it undertook the publication of a quarterly re- 
view which lasted into the following year. After the death of 
Governor Fleming, its second president and one of its enthusi- 
astic supporters, THE REVIEW succumbed and the Society lan- 
guished. In 1924, however, the Society chiefly due to the efforts 
of one of its original members, Mr. Arthur T. Williams, was re- 
vived, and in July of that year the publication of the Quarterly 
was resumed under the efficient editorship of Julien C. Yonge. 
The organization has a small collection of books and antiquities. 
In 1925, under its auspices was published Thomas Frederick 
Davis’s History of Jacksonville—the authoritative history of 
that city. The membership of the Society has been considerably 
increased throughout the state since its reorganization. 

I now come to The Florida State Historical Society. Careful 
distinction must be made between this organization and the one 
just described for, because of the similarity of name, they are 
often confused. Although at present distinct organizations, it 
is not without the bounds of possibility that they may one day 
merge into one society. Neither, it should be said, receives a 
cent of money from the state. The Florida State Historical 
Society is still very young, for it dates only from 1921. It was 
made possible by two enthusiastic students and lovers of Florida 
and its history, namely, Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, present minister for the United States to Poland, and 
Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Connor of New York and Florida. The 
latter had long been interested in the beginnings of Florida and 
is now the greatest authority on early Florida. Having made 
a thorough study of Woodbury Lowery’s two masterful books," 
Mrs. Connor conceived the idea independently of carrying on 
the work from the point at which Lowery left it. Putting her 
plan into execution she began to amass transcripts of documents 
from the Library of Congress and from the Archivo General 
de Indias in Seville; and arranged for publication of materials. 
Before her first volume was ready for press, Mr. Stetson, led 












































13 Namely, The Spanish Settlements within the present limits of the United States, 1513- 
1561. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901; and The Spanish Settlements 
within the present limits of the United States. Florida, 1562-1574. New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905. [As this proof is read, notice must be made of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Connor in June, 1927. She left much unfinished work, but plans are now 
being made to bring this to completion. By her death, Florida has lost perhaps its greatest 


historical asset.] 
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by his deep interest in the history of Florida, and his desire to 
do something of permanent value for the state, had conceived 
the idea of gathering and publishing sources for the history of 
Florida. The fates naturally willed it that these two should 
meet, and the result was the formation of The Florida State 
Historical Society. The overtures made to The Florida His- 
torical Society, which had temporarily ceased to function, not 
meeting with the desires of that body, a new society was formed, 
so that today there are two state-wide societies in Florida. 

The general objects of The Florida State Historical Society, 
as expressed in its charter (granted on November 29, 1921) are 
declared to be: 


to further interest in the history of the State; to form a library 
devoted to Florida history; to acquire and preserve historical 
documents and memorabilia and collections of any sort referring 
to Florida; to foster research in early records; to publish re- 
sults of such iesearch; to render accessible scarce historical 
material by fac-simile or reprint; to discover, produce and pre- 
serve whatever relates to the topography, cartography and 
antiquities of Florida and to engage in any other proper activity ; 
to be able as a body corporate to have, hold and enjoy all chat- 
tels, lands and tenements not to exceed in value Fifteen Thou- 
sand Dollars (exclusive of library and antiquities), and to ac- 
quire the same by gift, donation or purchase, and the power at 
all times to dispose of the same, in a manner authorized by 
law,... 


The headquarters of the Society are at the John B. Stetson 
University, but the Society and the University are distinct en- 
tities. Its president at the date of this writing is Dr. G. Prentice 
Carson, dean of the University, and the other officers are: vice- 
president, Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Connor; treasurer, S. A. 
Wood; and recording secretary, Dr. E. P. Barrell, head of the 
chemistry department of the University. In order that the 
active work of the Society might be carried on continuously, 
the writer, who holds the rank of Research Professor in Amer- 
ican History in the University, was appointed corresponding 
secretary and maintains an office in Washington for the better 
and easier conducting of the business and because of the presence 
here of the Library of Congress and the nearness to other large 
library centers. The committee on publications, consists of 
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John B. Stetson, Jr., chairman, and Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
Dr. George Parker Winship, and Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Con- 
nor, members. There is also a council of seventeen members, 
consisting of the four general officers of the Society and thirteen 
elective members. In the organization of the Society, Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley, president of the University, and Mrs. W. S. Jennings, 
wife of a former governor, and most active in the work of 
women’s clubs in Florida, had a great share. 
With regard to membership, the charter declares: 


This Society shall be composed of the following classes of 
membership: honorary members, life members, contributing 
members, sustaining members, and annual members. Honorary 
membership is limited to twenty members. Life members shall 
consist of those who make a contribution of One Hundred Dol- 
lars, and they shall become exempt from further dues. The 
contributing members shall consist of persons who shall con- 
tribute Fifty Dollars annually to the objects of the Society. 
The sustaining members shall consist of those members who 
agree to purchase from the Society all its publications as fast 
as issued, at approximately cost, not exceeding Fifty Dollars in 
any calendar year. This class shall be limited to three hundred. 
Annual members shall consist of those who subscribe Five Dol- 
lars annually to the purposes of the Society... . — 


While the Society will eventually enroll all the classes of 
members mentioned above, it is for the present confining itself 
to the enrolling of sustaining members in order that its main 
present object of locating, gathering, and publishing the sources 
for the history of Florida may proceed. There is one exception— 
the King of Spain has been elected an honorary member. Of 
the three hundred™ sustaining members desired, excluding 
deaths and resignations, there are now over two hundred and 
fifty. This membership is scattered throughout the states of 
the Union and in several foreign countries. 

One might well ask at this point what has the Society done 
and what are its immediate plans for future work. Work, for 
the present is being restricted, in general, to the locating, copy- 
ing (either by typing or photostatic reproduction) of materials 
for the history of Florida, and as rapidly as possible causing the 
same to be translated (when necessary), edited and published. 


“The charter as first granted provided for two hundred and fifty sustaining members. 
An amendment granted in 1926 raised this to three hundred. 
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To this end a vast amount of research work has been done in 
the Archivo General de Indias at Seville by Miss Irene A. 
Wright, who by special order is reproducing by photostatic pro- 
cess all Florida materials up to 1763, the year when Spain ceded 
the province to the British. Already about 75,000 sheets of 
photostatic reproductions have been received, which represent 
a great many thousand documents. The work of indexing and 
rendering these accessible is proceeding as rapidly as possible. 
This work was first begun privately by Mrs. Connor prior to 
the organization of the Society, and she has herself some thou- 
sands of documents, partly typed and partly photostated. All 
copies, with the exception of those belonging to Mrs. Connor 
are a personal expense on Mr. Stetson. 

Some work has also been done in Madrid and Simancas, the 
documents from these two places being transcripts instead of 
photocopies. It is expected that similar work will be done in 
other foreign countries and that which has already been done in 
the United States continued. The work in this country has 
thus far been carried on in the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, The Clements Library of American His- 
tory, the Ayer Collection, the Garcia Collection, the Yonge Col- 
lection, the St. Augustine and Mobile parish records, The Henry 
E. Huntington Library, the Bancroft Collection, and a few other 
places—most of this having been done by the writer. There 
is still considerable research work to be done in this country. 

Once materials have been obtained, there comes the question 
of publication. The Society has made extensive plans for this. 
Already publications have been issued as follows: 


No. 1. The Anthropology of Florida. By AleS Hrdli¢ka, Curator 
of Anthropology in the Smithsonian Institution. De- 
Land, Florida, 1922. 

No. 2. Memorial of Solis de Merds. Translated and edited by 
Jeannette Thurber Connor. DeLand, 1923. The story 
of the founding of St. Augustine; and one account of the 
massacre of the Huguenots. 

. Notes on the Life and Work of Bernard Romans. With 
a facsimile of the map of Florida by Romans, 1774. By 
P. Lee Phillips [now deceased]. Chief of Division of 
Maps in the Library of Congress. DeLand, 1923. 

A History of Florida from the Treaty of 1763 to Our Own 
Times. By Caroline Mays Brevard. A_ posthumous 
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work in two vols. Edited by James Alexander Robertson. 
DeLand, 1924-1925. 
Colonial Records of Spanish Florida. Selected Papers of 
Governors and Secular Persons. Translated and edited 
by Jeannette Thurber Connor. Vol. I. 1570-1577. De- 
Land, 1926. 

No. 6. Florida Territorial Journalism. [With a checklist of 
newspapers.] By James Owen Knauss. DeLand, 1926. 


Two other books are now in press, namely: 


Jean Ribaut. The whole and true discovery of Terra Florida. 
A facsimile Reprint of the London Edition of 1563 pub- 
lished by Thomas Hacket; together with a Transcript of 
the original English Version in the British Museum with 
Notes by H. M. Biggar and a Biography of Ribaut. By 
Janette Thurber Connor. [This was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1927.] 

The Luna Papers. Documents Relating to the Expedition of 
Don Tristan de Luna y Arellano for the Conquest of La 
Florida in 1559-1561. Translated and edited by Herbert 
Ingram Priestley, with an Historical Introduction. 


Other works in a greater or less state of preparation are 
the following: 


The Petitions of the Loyalists of Florida for Indemnification on 
account of Losses suffered because of leaving East Florida 
in 1784. By Wilbur H. Siebert, of Ohio State University. 
[Now in the hands of the printer.] 

The Cedulas of the King of Spain referring to Florida, 1580- 
1604. Translated and edited with an Historical Intro- 
duction by John B. Stetson, Jr. 

The Letters of Pedro Menéndez de Avilés. Translated and edited 
with an Historical Introduction by Jeannette Thurber 
Connor. [This and the next work will be brought to 
completion. } 

Colonial Records of Spanish Florida. Vol. Il. By Jeannette 
Thurber Connor. [See above.] 

The Panton Papers. Translated and edited with an Historical 
Introduction by Elizabeth Howard West. 

The Montiano Letters and the Oglethorpe Expedition against 
Florida. Translated and edited with an Historical Intro- 
duction by William Whatley Pierson, Jr. 

Spanish Trade Policy in Florida. Translated and edited, with 
an Historical Introduction by Arthur P. Whitaker. 
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The Bibliography of Florida to the time of the Transfer; and a \ 
Checklist of books and pamphlets on Florida, 1821 to 
Present Time. Compiled by James Alexander Robertson. 

The Flags of Florida. By James Alexander Robertson. 


The British Legislative Journals of West Florida and Allied 
Documents. Edited with an Historical Introduction by 
James Alexander Robertson. 


To these will be added facsimiles or reprints of rare and im- 
portant books. Among those already selected for reproduction 
are Cabeza de Vaca’s original narrative of 1542, of which only 
few copies are known; the narrative of the Gentleman of Elvas, 
of which only two copies are known; and Bernard Romans, 
Concise Natural History of East and West Florida, 1775. Trans- 
lations will accompany the first two. 

This is a rather formidable program. But it is only the be- 
ginning. As the work progresses, it is hoped that volumes will 
continue to be edited by the foremost American scholars quali- 
fied for such work. In the case of books of Spanish documents, 
the original and translation are given in page-for-page form. 
This method of procedure was inaugurated in the Spanish Colon- 
ial Records of Mrs. Connor, and is continued in Priestley’s 
Luna Papers. No pains are spared to reproduce all the peculiar- 
ities of the original manuscripts, so far as this is possible, which 
has rendered necessary the cutting of many special types. This 
plan will be followed in future works. 

Volumes are issued in limited editions, generally of 350 copies, 
although this number may be increased in the case of some 
books. They are sold to the members of the Society at the 
approximate cost of manufacture and are not placed on general 
sale. It is planned to have each book finance itself, so far as 
manufacturing costs are concerned. This has not yet been done, 
and deficits have been met personally by Mr. Stetson and Mrs. 
Connor. As the sustaining membership is filled, it is expected 
that deficits will vanish. 

In the manufacture of the books only the best workmanship 
and the best materials are permitted. The result is a pleasing, 
dignified book, worthy the Society and the state whose history 
it portrays. The books are made to last. They are not in the 
least gaudy or flashy but throughout in good taste. In conse- 
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quence of the workmanship, materials, and small editions, 
manufacturing costs are high, but not out of proportion to the 
book. For their mechanical excellence, indeed, three of the publi- 
cations have been exhibited to the country at large as among 
the first fifty books made in the United States for the year in 
which they were made. Thus, on the mechanical side, the books 
represent the best that is being done in the United States from 
the standpoints of typography and presswork, and the arts of 
the paper manufacturer and binder. It is planned to have books 
set up, printed, and bound by the foremost printers and binders 
of the country. 

What, then, is the use of all this? Is the Society an end unto 
itself? By no means. It is endeavoring, through the codperation 
of the best scholars in the United States, to search out and pub- 
lish the sources for the history of Florida. The real history of 
Florida has never yet been written and can not be written until 
the sources become known. From these sources it is expected 
that monographs will be written, and when the time is right, 
some great historical scholar will come forward and write for 
all time the history of Florida. That history is preéminently 
diversified and interesting and valuable. Spain and France and 
England, and lastly the United States (with the Civil War 
period) have had their fling there. Florida furnishes a study 
of French aspiration, of Spanish colonization and the attempt 
to found a buffer province, of British organization, and finally 
of American frontier life and transition from the status of terri- 
tory to that of statehood. It forms a valuable chapter in the 
history of the western movement. It is linked up with the 
Carolinas, with Georgia, and with other Southern states, and 
finally, it is linked up in these latter years in a very special de- 
gree with all the states of the Union. The history of Florida 
has been transition from the beginning. It is still transition. 
It owes much to states like North Carolina, for thence came 
many of its best people. In a very special sense, indeed, Florida 
is the product of diverse forces. It has a story worth telling. 
The Florida State Historical Society is trying to furnish the 
materials for the telling of it. 

Not only is the Society gathering materials and publishing 
them. It has been able to save from destruction the most famous 
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shell mound along the east coast of the state—the Turtle Mound 
near New Smyrna. This has often been referred to in the old 
documents, for it was the first landfall to incoming vessels and 
the last landmark to outgoing. Many of these interesting relics 
of a bygone age have been destroyed in the ruthless march of 
so-called progress for the purpose of utilizing their shells to 
make public roads. Turtle Mound, which rises well above 
the surrounding country, was destined to serve the same 
end, but The Florida State Historical Society was able to save 
it at the psychological moment by purchasing it through the aid 
of various friends, and it is now saved to the state and to the 
country. It is rich in archzological remains of its former 
aboriginal dwellers—who long antedated the Indians we know 
as Seminoles. Incidentally, the Mound is one of the best botan- 
izing districts in Florida, for it abounds in growing forms of 
great interest. By its preservation alone, had The Florida State 
Historical Society done nothing else, would the existence of this 
organization have been justified! 





THE NORTH CAROLINA COURTS AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 


By J. G. DE RouLHAC HAMILTON 


On April 16, 1862, the Confederate Congress passed the first 
conscription act.! The policy thus adopted, however necessary, 
was contrary to the individualistic feeling of the Southern 
people, and, while it received enthusiastic support from many, 
was condemned, not only by those directly affected, but by others 
who could not be accused of lukewarm feeling towards the Con- 
federacy. By the disaffected it was received with open hostility 
which continued during the whole period of the war. 

Naturally opposition to the policy was strongest where in- 
dividualistic and particularistic tendencies were most pro- 
nounced, and where the act was most rigidly enforced, and in 
North Carolina was to be found at once the most intense in- 
dividualism, distrust of outside authority, and the most com- 
plete enforcement of the conscription laws. Of the 81,993 men 
secured to the Confederate army by conscription, 21,348—more 
than one-fourth and seven thousand more than from any other 
state—were drawn from North Carolina.* And here, too, was 
the most persistent opposition. This, combined with the char- 
acter and opinions of the governor and chief justice, developed 
a situation which quickly brought the state government to the 
verge of conflict with the Confederacy. 

When conscription was under discussion in Richmond, Wil- 
liam W. Holden, expressed a widely-accepted belief: “This is 
a war of people against arbitrary power—let it be fought by 
volunteers. . . . Standing armies, raised by the draft, are the 
adjuncts and supporters of despotism.’* To many, indeed, con- 
scription was the symbol of despotism, and resistance to it was 
to have been expected. Resistance by force was not unknown,‘ 
but the more usual plan was that of recourse to the orderly 
processes of the courts. It is with that phase of the matter that 
this paper deals. 

The first conscription act declared all able-bodied men be- 
tween 18 and 35 subject to military service. From its operation, 


1 Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America. First Congress, Chap. XXXI. 
20. R., 129: 1100-1110. 

30. R., 129: 1100-1110. 

*O. R., 108: 709. 
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however, the following classes were exempted by the exemption 
act of April 21: “... all in the service or employ of the Con- 
federate States; all judicial and executive officers of Confed- 
erate or State Governments; the members of both Houses of 
the Congress and of the Legislatures of the several States and 
their respective officers; all clerks of the officers of the State 
and Confederate Governments allowed by law; all engaged in 
carrying the mails; all ferrymen on post routes; all pilots and 
persons engaged in the marine service and in actual service on 
river and railroad routes of transportation; telegraphic oper- 
ators, and ministers of religion in the regular discharge of 
ministerial duties; all engaged in working iron mines, furnaces 
and foundries; all journeymen printers actually employed in 
printing newspapers; all presidents and professors of colleges 
and academies, and all teachers having as many as twenty 
scholars ; superintendents of the public hospitals, lunatic asylums 
and the regular nurses and attendants therein, and the teachers 
employed in the institution for the deaf and dumb, and blind; 
in each apothecary store now established and doing business, 


one apothecary in good standing who is a practical druggist; 
superintendents and operatives in wool and cotton factories, 


’? 


who may be exempted by the Secretary of War;...” A later 
act, passed October 11, 1862, provided for the exemption also 
of the following: “railway employees, except ‘laborers, porters, 
and messengers ;’ telegraphers, not to exceed four in any locality; 
employees of river and canal navigation companies; factory 
owners, tanners; shoe-makers; blacksmiths; wagon-makers; 
millers and their engineers; Government artisans, mechanics 
and employees for the manufacture of war munitions; ship- 
builders; salt-makers producing twenty bushels or more per 
day; miners of lead and iron; charcoal and coke burners; one 
white man who was engaged exclusively in raising stock, for 
every 500 head of cattle, 250 head of horses or mules, or 500 
head of sheep; one white man on each plantation where the 
State law required one to be kept, and in States having no such 
law, one white man on each plantation of twenty or more 
negroes; the public printer and his employees; one editor and 
necessary printers for each paper; members of the Friends, 
Nazarenes, Dunkards, and Mennonites, who might furnish a 
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substitute or pay a tax of $500 into the public treasury; phy- 
sicians who had practiced for five years or more; superintend- 
ents and operatives in wool and cotton factories, paper mills, 
and wool-carding machines, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of War; and other persons whom the President may designate 
because of justice or equity.” The original act also provided 
that any conscript might furnish a substitute, not himself liable, 
and upon the enrollment of the latter, receive a discharge for 
the war.’ In these provisions were to be found many loopholes 
for escape from service and abundant cause of discontent, which 
was intensified when the second conscription act, of September 
17, 1862, made substitutes between 35 and 40 liable to 
conscription. 

Almost immediately there came up for judicial determination 
the question of the status of principals whose substitutes were 
conscripted. Three questions were involved: first, did the con- 
scription laws constitute a contract; second, had Congress power 
to pass a law impairing the obligation of a contract; and third, 
did Congress and the war department have power to apply a 
law retroactively ? 

These questions came primarily under the jurisdiction of the 
Confederate courts, but, in the absence of a fully organized 
Confederate judiciary, the state courts, claiming concurrent 
jurisdiction, really exercised final] jurisdiction as well. Judge 
Magrath, of the Confederate district court of South Carolina, 
in July, 1862, upheld the constitutionality of the conscription 
act, and in the same month the supreme court of Texas did like- 
wise,® but individual judges and lower courts were by no means 
unanimous in upholding the statutes. No question involving the 
conscription or exemption laws came before the North Carolina 
courts until the early months of 1863, but even before they came, 
a judicial opinion of Chief Justice Pearson had given promise 
of future disagreement with Confederate policy. 

Early in 1863 a fight occurred in Yadkin County, the chief 
justice’s own home, between a force of militia and a body of 
deserters in which two men were killed and several deserters 
were arrested. Upon application of the latter, Judge Pearson 

* Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America, First session, Chap. LXXIV. 


O. R., 128: 160. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy, 67-68. 
* Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy, pp. 168-169. 
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issued writs of habeas corpus and after a hearing released them 
on the ground that the governor had no authority to arrest de- 
serters or recusant conscripts.’ 

Governor Vance, seeing the weakness of his position, had 
already suggested to the legislature that he be given authority 
in such cases." When the legislature failed to take the desired 
action, he urged Senator Dortch to secure the passage of an act 
of Congress on the subject, but Congress, also, declined to act. 
After Judge Pearson’s decision, Vance wrote President Davis 
requesting him as commander-in-chief to order the use of the 
militia. 

Other cases speedily arose. By June 22, 1863, thirty habeas 
corpus cases had been brought before North Carolina judges at 
chambers. One was heard by Judge French, one by Judge Kerr, 
and one by Judge Shipp, and the others by Chief Justice Pear- 
son, at Richmond Hill. Judges Kerr and Shipp decided the cases 
before them, adversely to the applicants; Judge French dis- 
charged the applicant. Judge Pearson decided nine of his cases 
adversely to the applicants and in eighteen discharged the peti- 
tioners from the military service. 

Most of these cases turned upon the question of the status of 
the principal after the conscription of his substitute. In the 
elaborate opinion in the Irvin case® the chief justice ruled that 
substitutes were not by the act of September, 1862, made liable 
to conscription, and that Irvin, the principal, who had been given 
an absolute discharge, was therefore entitled to release. To the 
contention that the act rendered the discharge of no effect, he 
replied: “A decent respect for our lawmakers forbids the courts 
from adopting a construction which leads to the conclusion that 
it was the intention, by the use of general words, to include 
within the operation of the act, substitutes who were already 
bound for the war, not for the purpose of affecting them, but 
for the indirect purpose of reaching parties who had furnished 
substitutes, and in that, was asserting a power which is at least 
doubtful and certainly involves repudiation and a want of good 
faith.” 

™O. R., 108: 709. 


®* Public Documents of North Carolina, 1862-63, No. 1, p. 13. 
*Yn the matter of Irvin, 60 N. C., 59 n. 
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By the time the reports of these cases reached the public the 
impression was common, in North Carolina, as well as outside, 
that everything necessary to secure a discharge was to apply 
to the chief justice. It was also widely reported that he had 
declared the conscript acts unconstitutional.’ Part of this was 
due to the fact that he had been expected so to decide. As early 
as February 19, just after the Yadkin County affair, R. F. Arm- 
field wrote, “I think I know Judge Pearson’s opinion on the 
conscript act, and I believe that he is just itching to pronounce 
it unconstitutional.” He predicted, truthfully enough, that the 
effect of the decisions on the army would be bad."' 

Protests against the deeisions poured in on the governor, who 
learned that incorrect accounts had gone out. He, therefore, 
straightway informed President Davis of the scope of the de- 
cisions and sought as far as possible to counteract the bad effects 
of the rumors. 

While there is considerable evidence to show that the effect 
on the troops was bad, it is fairly certain that Confederate army 
officers were inclined to hold Judge Pearson responsible for al! 
desertions and for much of the discontent among North Caro- 
lina soldiers. General W. D. Pender, on April 23, 1863, wrote 
Major W. H. Taylor, assistant adjutant-general, that two hun- 
dred desertions from the 24th North Carolina had occurred in 
the preceding thirty days. He added, “In my humble opinion 
the whole trouble lies in the fact that they believe when they 
get into North Carolina they will not be molested, and their 
belief is based upon the dictum of Judge -Pearson.”’ 

Confederate authorities showed little disposition to listen to 
Judge Pearson’s decisions. J. A. Campbell, assistant secretary 
of war, himself an eminent jurist and former justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, wrote Colonel Peter Mal- 
lett, commander of the conscript camp at Raleigh, on May 11, 
that by Genera] Order No. 84 (September 8, 1862) the secre- 
tary of war had decided that “a substitute becoming liable to 
conscription renders his principal also liable, unless exempt on 
other grounds.” He also called his attention to General Order 
No. 82 (November 3, 1862), “In all cases in which a substitute 
becomes subject to military service, the exemption of the prin- 


#O. R., 40: 746; 108: 714-716; 129: 200. 
10. R., 26: 887. 
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cipal by reason of the substitute shall expire.” He added: “The 
opinion of Chief Justice Pearson is not regarded by the Depart- 
ment as a sound exposition of the act of Congress and you will 
not regard it in your official action as such.”"* A few days later 
the Wilmington Daily Journal contained a notice to the effect 
that the Confederate authorities did not regard Judge Pearson’s 
decisions as authority and they would not be obeyed.'* William 
W. Holden at once ascribed this to General W. H. C. Whiting 
and commented, “It is cool, conclusive, and contemptous.” 
Judge Biggs, of the Confederate court, was said in the same 
article to have advised against accepting Judge Pearson’s ruling 
as authoritative." 

Dr. Kemp P. Battle relates that, after Judge Pearson’s ruling 
in the Irvin case, Governor Vance sent him in company with 
Thomas Bragg, a former attorney-general of the Confederacy, 
to interview President Davis and learn if orders had been issued 
to disregard the decision. Bragg stated the case and Davis re- 
plied that he had given no orders on the subject, but that he 
would ascertain at once if any had been sent out by the con- 
script bureau. The reply came that none had been issued. Since 
Dr. Battle could not recall the date of the visit, it is impossible 
to check his account against Campbell’s letter already quoted. 
Dr. Battle, no admirer of Davis at any time and in later years 
his bitter critic, said that he showed every disposition to act in 
harmony with the executive and judiciary of the state.'® 

Judge Campbell’s letter, however, was not the only expres- 
sion from the Confederate administration in opposition to Judge 
Pearson. Secretary Seddon, on May 23, wrote Vance, expressing 
the hope that he would make an effort to restrain “‘the too ready 
interposition of the judicial authority in these questions of mili- 
tary obligation.”"* Vance replied two days later and, asking 
“Has the ‘too ready interposition’ of the judiciary in South 
Carolina and Georgia been rebuked for almost similar decisions 
rendered ?” declined to use his “influence in restraining or con- 
trolling that codrdinate branch of the government which in- 
trudes upon nobody, usurps no authority, but is, on the contrary, 


%2Z. B. Vance Papers, II, 208. In the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 

8 Issue of May 21, 1863. 

14 Standard, May 27, 1863. 

3 Z. B. Vance papers, II, 371. 

%*O. R., 108: 714. 
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in great danger of being overlapped and destroyed by the ten- 
dencies of the times.” He added, “While, therefore, it is my 
intention to make every possible effort to sustain the common 
cause, it is my firm determination to sustain the judicial authori- 
ties of the land, the rights and privileges of the citizens to the 
utmost of my power. By the action of Congress no appeal lies 
from the Supreme Court of the state to that of the Confederate 
States, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina when formally rendered will be binding upon all parties.’”’ 

Two days later Vance, through the adjutant-general, issued 
an order forbidding militia officers to arrest any man as a con- 
script or deserter who had been discharged under the writ of 
habeas corpus.'* 

The press of the state divided on the question. The Standard 
always, of course, upheld Judge Pearson. The State Journal 
was somewhat neutral. The Fayetteville Observer, while sup- 
porting the Confederate government, defended the chief justice, 
saying that he had uniformly used his influence to induce men 
to refrain from seeking discharge and to serve their country.’’ 
The Winston Sentinel, which defended Judge Pearson at first, 
parted company with him on the Irvin case and predicted the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus by the Confederate gov- 
ernment: “No one state dare set at defiance a law of Congress.’’*” 
The Wilmington Daily Journal and the secessionist press gen- 
erally were sharply critical when the matter was mentioned, 
but this happened rarely. 

Opposition did not intimidate the chief justice. In the 
Meroney case,” he reiterated his decision in the Irvin case, de- 
claring that substitutes were not included in the act of Con- 
gress. Further, he said, “It is said that the arrest of Meroney 
was ordered .. . because the Secretary of War does not consider 
the construction given to the conscription act of September ‘a 
sound exposition of the act.’ The enquiry naturally suggests 
itself, who made the Secretary of War a judge? He is not made 
so by the Constitution, Congress has no power to make him a 
judge, and has, by no act, signified an intention to do so.” He 


170. R., 108: 715-716. 

% Standard, June 3, 1863. 

Issue of May 25, 1863. 

* Quoted in Standard, June 17, 1863. 

%In the matter of Meroney, 60 N. C., 61. 
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declined to regard the regulations of the war department as 
authoritative, and discharged the petitioner. In another case,” 
Judge Pearson held that the construction of the conscription, 
or exemption acts, like that of other acts of Congress, so far as 
they concerned the rights of a citizen, as distinguished from 
military regulations and rules, was a matter for the courts, and 
any construction put on those acts by the officers of the executive 
department as to who was liable as a conscript, or who was 
entitled to exemption was subject to the decision of the judiciary. 
He added, “This principle of constitutional law is so clear that 
I suppose it will be conceded by everyone.” 

The June term of the Supreme Court was approaching and 
there was much hope among administration supporters that 
Judge Pearson would be overruled. General D. H. Hill, in a 
letter to the governor,** alluding to the latter’s expression of 
hope on the subject, said: “He is injuring the noble old state 
incalculably. . . . It is my honest opinion that but for two or 
three men in the State of the Pearson stripe, she would be par 
excellence the honored state of the Confederacy.” A day or so 


later he wrote again of the harm being done by the Standard 
and “the unfortunate decisions of Judge Pearson.” “These two 
causes,” he continued, “are operating to cause desertions by the 
thousand, are poisoning the minds of the people at home, are 


9924 


encouraging the enemy. 

When the supreme court met Judge Manly was sick and the 
court was held by Chief Justice Pearson and Judge Battle. Gov- 
ernor Vance notified the judges that the secretary of war based 
his objection to the release of conscripts arrested by Confed- 
erate officers, after discharge by the state courts on writs of 
habeas corpus, upon the ground that state courts had no juris- 
diction over the subject. The court set a day for the argument 
of the question as a necessary preliminary to the disposition 
of the applications before it, and the chief justice informed 
President Davis of the fact and invited him to have the question 
argued in behalf of the government by the attorney-general of 
the Confederacy. 


“In the matter of Huie, 60 N. C., 165. _ 
Hill to Vance, June 13, 1863. Z. B. Vance Papers, II, 232. 
™*Z. B. Vance Papers, Ii, 234. 
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The first case before the court was that of J. C. Bryan,** who 
petitioned for a writ of habeas corpus, alleging that being liable 
to conscription he had in June, 1862, secured a substitute who 
had been accepted by Major Mallett; that Major Mallett had 
thereupon given him a discharge for the war; and that in June, 
1863, he had been arrested as a conscript under the act of Sep- 
tember, 1862. As a preliminary the court asked for argument 
on the question whether the supreme court and other courts of 
superior jurisdiction and the judges individually had jurisdic- 
tion to issue writs of habeas corpus and consider the causes of 
detention where it was under the authority of the Confederate 
government. 

After argument by B. F. Moore and P. H. Winston for the 
jurisdiction and by George V. Strong, the Confederate district 
attorney, with whom was associated Thomas Bragg, in opposi- 
tion, Judge Pearson and Judge Battle delivered opinions seri- 
atim, concurring in the opinion that the courts and judges of 
the state had concurrent jurisdiction with the courts and judges 
of the Confederate States in the issuing of writs of habeas corpus 
and in enquiring into causes of detention even by an officer of 
the Confederate States, and declaring: 1, that Congress had no 
power to make the secretary of war a judge; 2, that it had 
manifested no intention to confer judicial power on him; and 
3, that if the secretary of war was vested with judicial power 
to the exclusion of state courts, it would exclude also the Con- 
federate courts. 

The court then asked for argument on the question whether 
the court as such had the power to issue the writ and determine 
the case in open court. After argument by the same group of 
counsel, the chief justice delivered the opinion of the court hold- 
ing that it had jurisdiction by common law and by the state 
constitution and statutes. 

The case was then taken up on its merits. The decision, writ- 
ten by Judge Pearson and based upon his opinions in the Irvin 
and Meroney cases, was that a person liable to conscription 
under the act of April, 1862, and discharged upon furnishing 
a substitute, could not be again enrolled as a conscript under 
the act of September, 1862. Judge Battle concurred, but signifi- 
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cantly asked the question whether Congress had the power to 
remedy the situation. 

Four other cases were heard at this term. One dealt with 
the case of a blacksmith** who in July, 1862, had been enrolled 
as a conscript and detailed to work in the armory where he was 
already employed. In May, 1863, he was ordered to report to 
the conscript officer and did so, but claimed exemption under 
the act of October, 1862. When refused, he applied for the writ. 
Judge Pearson had already, at chambers, decided that the ex- 
emption act of October, 1862, applied to the conscription act of 
April, 1862, as well as to that of September, 1862.*° Basing the 
decision in this case on the earlier ruling, he held further that 
when an exempt person was enrolled and in the field when the 
act was passed, he was not entitled to exemption, but when 
working in the trade which made him exempt, and receiving no 
bounty, pay, or rations, he was entitled to discharge. In an- 
other case,** the court held that the trade for which exemption 
was claimed must be the regular occupation, and refused a dis- 
charge. So, a schoolmaster, whose occupation had been sus- 
pended for twelve months, was held not entitled to discharge.* 
In another it was held that a person who had been drafted and, 
after he was in the service, had put in a substitute who was 
accepted, was not liable to conscription.*° 

After the adjournment of the supreme court, Judge Pearson 
continued to issue the writ whenever it was applied for and to 
discharge those who came within the scope of the decisions al- 
ready discussed. In Richmond highly exaggerated rumors of 
his rulings were current and he was blamed for many things 
of which he was entirely innocent. A characteristic illustration 
of war psychology is to be seen in the following extract from 
the Richmond Enquitrer:* 


All laws ought to be silent except military law. We regard 
all judges and courts, State and Confederate, all Congresses and 
Legislatures, as a nuisance, save in so far as they help us to 
strengthen the hands of the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federacy. .. . There is no interest or institution in the country 





2% In the matter of Solomon Guyer, 60 N. C., 66. 
In the matter of Nicholson, 60 N. C., 67 n. 
*3In the matter of Grantham, 60 N. C., 73. 
In the matter of Dollahite, 60 N. C., 74. 
In the matter of Ritter, 60 N. C., 7 
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worth mentioning now except the Army. The government of 
the Confederacy is the government of the army; and no citizen 
has any rights which can interfere with or impede its efficiency. 


In September, the Enquirer, alluding to the cases before 
Judge Pearson, furnished another illustration almost as striking: 


We begin to be tired of habeas corpus; it is the great organ 
and engine of every sort of skulking, disaffection, and treason. 
By it are obtained fraudulent discharges from the army, sum- 
mary enlargement of spies, traitors, and instigators of deser- 
tion. Nobody profits by it but some few lawyers; and these 
lawyers themselves ought to be in the army, non obstante habeas 
corpus. 

Nobody will be surprised that habeas corpus is a great favorite 
with that rotten part of the people of North Carolina called 
Buffaloes. They are always raising new cases upon that eternal 
writ and relying upon it for the success of all their grand and 
petty treasons. It appears that their chief solicitude is now to 
shield the deserters under that great aegis and palladium of 


liberty.*? 
The Fayetteville Observer replied dryly: 
It is a bad sign when a man “begins to be tired” of the great 


aegis and palladium of liberty, the writ of habeas corpus, the 
great writ of right upon which personal and political liberty 


depends. 
Lincoln is tired of habeas corpus.** 


In the meantime a new question had been presented to the 
chief justice for decision. The legislature, on July 7, passed an 
act organizing the Home Guard,** composed of persons exempted 
from conscription, who were thereby exempted from service in 
the militia. The act provided that they might be “called out 
against invasions and to suppress insurrections.” Another act 
was passed on the same day “to punish aiders and abettors of 
deserters,*® by which the governor was authorized to call out 
the militia to arrest deserters and conscripts. On September 15, 
Governor Vance ordered the home guards in Davie County 
called out to arrest deserters and recusant conscripts. Richard 
M. Austin did not obey, and when he was arrested and im- 
prisoned, petitioned Judge Pearson at Richmond Hill for the 

ope *! ~ ones Observer, October 5, 1863. 


™ Laws, Called Session a 1863, Chap. 10. 
*® This act does not appear in the published laws but is referred to by Judge Pearson in 


the Austin Case, 60 N. C., 168. 
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writ. The chief justice issued the writ, but, desiring to have 
the aid of Judge Battle and Judge Manly, adjourned the hear- 
ing to Salisbury. Neither of his colleagues was present and 
the case was heard by Pearson alone, with legal argument in 
behalf of the applicant only. His decision was that the governor 
had exceeded his authority in calling out the home guard, and 
the prisoner was discharged. Judge Pearson evidently recog- 
nized the possibility of his reversal by the court, for he said 
in the opinion: 


I am aware of the responsibility under which I act. Juris- 
diction is given to a single judge in vacation—my decision fixes 
the law, until it is reversed by the Supreme Court, or amended 
by the legislature, and I would not feel it to be my duty to stay 
the action of the Executive except upon the clearest conviction.” 


Late in September Vance wrote Pearson in relation to several 
of the cases before him. The latter replied answering the ques- 
tions, and added two paragraphs which explain themselves: 


I know that you and all other good citizens of the State, feel 
assured that I will at all times, discharge the duties of my office, 
to the best of my judgment. For this reason I understand, that 
hy the expression “I protest against their being tried here, with- 
out due notification of Col. McElroy you mean only to suggest 
the propriety of a postponement—otherwise I should have felt 
called on, to demand, on what ground, the Governor, or any one 
else, has a right to attempt by protest or in any other way, to 
interfere with the independent action of a judge in the discharge 
of his official duties.” 

But I repeat, I have no idea you intended it in that sense, and 
believe you only meant to make a s” vestion amicus curiae. But 
as the expression admits of another meaning, it was proper to 
advert to it in manner I have done, as the communication seems 
to be in an official style. 


Vance replied with a characteristic letter: 


You are correct in supposing that I meant no interference 
“with the independent action of a judge in the discharge of his 
official duties” by protesting against the discharge of these men 
without the evidence. The sheriff of Burke County was in my 
office and showed me the petitions and your orders, and I was 
of the opinion (and am yet) that they were purposely taken 
before you, that the witnesses could not be present & that 
two men alleged to have been found with arms in their hands 


*In the matter of Austin, 60 N. C., 168. 
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in open resistance to the authority of the State, and accused 
of being particeps criminis to the murder of two of my militia, 
might be turned loose. 

This I was anxious to prevent for various reasons, and not 
knowing what else to do, I addressed you that letter, not dream- 
ing that I was trenching upon the prerogatives of the judiciary. 
I think therefore that reflection might have induced you to have 
omitted the latter part of your letter entirely. 

I know that the judiciary is exceedingly and properly jealous 
of the encroachment of executive authority, but as human nature 
is frail and the times are sadly out of joint, I can only beg you 
to have patience with a coérdinate branch of the government, 
which like yourself is trying to discharge the duties of his office 
to the best of his judgment. 

I feel, without vanity, that I might safely point you to my 
uncouthly self as a model of a patient officer. First it is de- 
clared incompetent for me to use my militia to arrest deserters 
and to execute the laws of Congress: next, when the militia 
have been absorbed by conscription and the exemption bills, the 
military given me in place of the militia is decided out of my 
hands by the same process: and lastly, the Chief Justice of the 
State goes outside of the case to pronounce a portion of my order 
against law, which was not called in question by the case! And 


yet I have been patient under it all, & shall submit to it quietly 
without even by implication, impeaching the motives of the 
judge, rendering the decision."’ 

A little later the correspondence was renewed. Apart from 
its interest in relation to the question at issue, it is highly 
illuminating of both men, neither of whom, it must be said, 
appears in his Fest mood.** 


Vance to Pearson 
Raleigh, Oct. 26" 1863. 


Desiring very much to get a decision of the Supreme Court 
in the matter of my power to order out the “Home Guards” to 
arrest deserters, I have been heretofore prevented by the con- 
tinued absence of the attorney-general on his circuit, and even 
now, had to have a case prepared without him. The petition 
for the writ has been sent to Judge Battle instead of yourself 
for the reason, as I suppose, that your decision in the matter of 
Austin would prevent you from doing more than to discharge 


tT Pearson to Vance, Oct. 3, 1863; and Vance to Pearson, Oct. 7, 1863. Vance Letter 


Book, September, 1862-October, 1863, pp. 382-384. 

8 The correspondence will be found in Vance Letter Book, September, 1863, to March, 
1865, pp. 13-18, 32-34, 38-40, 75-78, and Executive Papers, Zebulon B. Vance, 1863. Col- 
lections of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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the man upon the return, but that you would sit on this ease 
to my invitation and Judge Battle’s. I have requested him to in- 
vite yourself and Judge Manly to sit with him and to fix upon 
a time most convenient to the court for the hearing in this city. 
I hope it may be your pleasure to comply and relieve me and 
the public service from the embarrassing situation in which I 
stand, to the end that the legislature may take action if deemed 
necessary. 


Pearson to Vance 
Richmond Hill, Nov. 2¢ 1863. 


* * * * * 


You are mistaken in supposing that by getting up a case pre- 
senting the same question as in the matter of Austin to be heard 
before Judge Battle with the assistance of the other two judges, 
you can obtain a decision of the Supreme Court on the question. 
These three judges only constitute a court by meeting in term 
time. Under the Habeas Corpus Act Rev. Code jurisdiction of 
such question is given to a single judge “in the vacation time” 
without appeal. It follows that his decision in a matter properly 
constituted before him, is conclusive of the question and settles 
the law, until it is brought up to the Supreme Court by certiorari 
& reversed or is overruled by a decision of the Supreme Court 
in some other case. Its binding obligation as an authority is 
not effected in point of law by the circumstances that he de- 
cided it unaided—or has the assistance of the united opinion 
& reasoning of other Judges, or is aided by having the benefit 
of a full consultation with some or all of the other Judges both 
of the Supreme & Superior Courts, for in either case it is the 
act of a single Judge who is constituted a superior judicial tri- 
bunal with full jurisdiction over the question involved in the 
case before him & there is no appeal or any provision made 
for having the assistance of the other Judges. It is also a mis- 
take to suppose that by the Constitution the Supreme Court is 
made a coérdinate branch of the Government. The Judiciary is 
the codrdinate branch of the Government and the decisions of 
any judicial tribunal acting within the jurisdiction conferred 
by law, or superior jurisdiction & without appeal is entitled 
to the consideration due to a codérdinate hand of the Government 
until it is overruled by a higher judicial tribunal, which I infer 
is your reason for wishing to get a decision of the Supreme 
Court. Allow me to refer you to my reply to Judge Battle for 
a more full exposition of my views on this subject. To these 
two causes (as I conceive them to be) & a supposed “publick 
necessity” must be ascribed the part that the principle decided 
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in the matter of Austin has been disregarded and the judiciary 
as a coérdinate hand of the Government lies prostrate. 

God knows I would do anything in my power to restore it to 
the position assigned to it in the Constitution. But after earnest 
reflection I am satisfied the plan you have adopted cannot have 
that effect. Should I upon the invitation of Judge Battle attend 
in Raleigh to assist him at the hearing of the case, got up for 
the purpose, I could not consistently with my sense of duty aid 
him in the labor of reversing the decision “in the matter of 
Austin.” I could only enter my protest against his doing so. 
Upon that preliminary question I give him all the aid I can in 
my reply to his communication. You remark the case was sent 
to Judge Battle because you suppose the decision “in the mat- 
ter of Austin” would prevent me from doing more than to dis- 
charge the man, in other words, you suppose I would feel my- 
self bound by that decision as an authority, that is true; but 
Judge Battle or any other Judge is as much bound by it as I am, 
until it be overruled by the Supreme Court & a decision of the 
Court cannot be obtained until its next term. 

As it seemed fit to the legislature to constitute a “single Judge” 
a superior judicial tribunal with full jurisdiction to determine 
such cases without appeal & with no provision for a convoca- 
tion of the other Judges, no one (as it seems to me) can right- 


fully deny to his decision the right due to “an adjudicated case” 
or in any manner weaken its effect to settle the law. 


Vance to Pearson 
Raleigh, Nov. 12 1863. 


* * * * * 


You say I am mistaken in supposing that I can get a decision 
of the Supreme Court in the manner proposed—by making a 
case before Judge Battle and inviting the other Judges to sit 
with him. I did not suppose I could, though my language im- 
plied as much perhaps. I have been so long from the bar that 
I am not always particular to speak, technically, correctly, but 
I did suppose that I could get the opinions of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, which by consent of the parties might have the 
effect of a decision. This was done in the case of the Adjutant- 
General and I suppose, to relieve me of a great public responsi- 
bility could be done again. You say also that the principle de- 
cided in the “matter of Austin” has been disregarded “and the 
Judiciary as a codrdinate branch of the Government lies pros- 
trate.” This is rather a serious accusation, and should be made 
with a qualification. Your decision released Austin from the 
performance of Home Guard duty under my order and General 
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Order No. 9 A. & L. Genl’s. Office, dated May 16 1863, 
orders the militia officers to call out their commands to protect 
all men so discharged. Whether your decision does more, is 
the question. If it “settles the law” and has the same binding 
effect as an “adjudicated case” upon Judicial and Executive 
officers, then your accusation would be true. But by the private 
opinions of the other Judges, the Attorney-General and many 
of the most eminent lawyers of the State, whom I have consulted, 
I am forced to the conclusion that such a decision was doubtful 
to say the least of it. I am free to admit that even in a case of 
doubt and involving a difference of opinion among the Judges 
and the bar, under ordinary circumstances it were both safest 
and best to abide by the decision, as avoiding even a suspicion 
of disregarding an “adjudicated case” on the part of an Execu- 
tive Officer. 

But in this case, where the consequences were bound to be 
of so serious a character, when the withdrawal of the Home 
Guards from this Service would have been accepted as an invita- 
tion to desertion from the Army, and a license to the outrages 
perpetrated by those absconding soldiers, I felt clear that it was 
my duty to give to law and order and the Confederate cause 
the benefit of the doubt. I felt too that you would not have 
been perfectly alone in your position, since you had made a de- 
cision in Irwin’s case, reversing the decision made by Judge 
Gilliam in Mitchell’s case previously, and concurring with two 
others made by Judges Heath & French previous to yours in- 
volving the same principle, neither of which were referred to 
or cited as authority in Austin’s case, and notwithstanding all 
these considerations, appreciating fully the delicacy of my 
position, and trusting that others would also, I endeavored to 
solve the difficulty by the friendly aid of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, to whose opinion I proposed to submit cheerfully. 
You are aware how I have been thwarted in that wish, since 
you not only decline to assist in the hearing of the case prepared, 
but say that if present you could only protest against Judge 
Battle doing so and charge that his doing so would be surrender- 
ing the lawful power of the Judiciary to the pressure of the 
times. 

I do not feel myself competent to combat the soundness of 
your reasoning in Austin’s case, and in fact feel that I have no 
right to do so, if I were able. My conviction has always been 
that an Executive officer, should only inquire if the law be so 
decided & if so, he should obey it. But it is certainly both his 
right and his duty to know if there has been a decision in fact, 
an adjudicated case, such as constitutes the law of the land and 
determine all other like cases. Where there is an admitted 
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doubt of this fact, I do not think an Executive officer can be 
fairly charged with prostrating the Judiciary by disregarding 
its decisions. I yield to no living man in respect for the courts 
of my country. I have labored faithfully to protect them from 
intrusion by military despotism whether threatened from within 
or without and to avoid coming to the conclusion that the re- 
striction of any of their rights and powers was necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war for independence. 

Thus far my labors in both respects have been satisfactory 
to myself at least. I believe they will be so to my countryman. 


Pearson to Vance 
Richmond Hill, Dec. 7th, 1863. 


* * * * * 


The stress of your communication is laid on the opinion I 
incidentally express, as pertinent to the subject then under dis- 
cussion, that “the judiciary of our State lies prostrate.” I am 
sorry to say such is my opinion and feel called upon to give you 
some of the ground on which it is based. 

1. After the decision in “Austin’s case,” the order requiring 
the Home Guard to arrest deserters and conscripts, was con- 
tinued in force, with the understanding that no one would be 
exempted unless discharged by a writ of habeas corpus in each 
particular case, in other words the decision was not treated “as 
authority.” Taking the explanation that you offer, that in get- 
ting up a case to be tried before Judge Battle, with the assistance 
of the other Judges, you did not expect it to be decision of the 
Supreme Court, but only expected “‘to get the opinions of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court.” I am unable to see how that 
mends the matter. Your position is that you do not consider 
the decision an authority and you requiré in order to give it 
that effect that a second decision be made, in a mode which the 
law has not provided for and which in point of law would be 
entitled to no more weight than the first. The imposition of 
such a condition precedent, in my opinion, was a stunning blow 
to the judiciary. I had supposed that when the Legislature 
erected a tribunal of Superior jurisdiction, its decisions, until 
reversed or overruled, was binding on the Executive and all 
others; as settling the law. A court sometimes overrules its 
own decisions, but the power is exercised cautiously. When, as 
in our case, there are so many tribunals with concurrent juris- 
diction, should one disregard a decision made by another, it 
leaves the law unsettled and the Executive unsustained as con- 
templated by the constitution until the next session of the Su- 
preme Court. When a decision denies the power assumed by 
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the Executive, can it be that he is at liberty to disregard it by 
imposing a condition precedent, requiring it to be reviewed by 
a tribunal having precisely the same jurisdiction? The matter 
between Gen. Martin and yourself in which the Judges, at the 
request of both of you, heard the question argued and gave their 
opinions differs entirely from the proceedings you wished to 
institute before Judge Battle. In the first as acted in the nature 
of arbitrators to settle a question between the parties, but being 
coran no judice it was not expected to settle the law. In the 
second, the object was not to settle a question between you and 
the petitioner, but to get a decision which was to have the effect 
of settling the law, that I thought had been done in the case of 
Austin or if not that it could only be done by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, as the first decision would in point of law be 
of the same weight as the second. 

In respect to the decisions of Judge Gilliam, Heath & French, 
your supposition does me injustice, if they were decided before, 
I had not heard of them, at the time I decided the case of “Irvin,” 
entertaining the view I did I had all of my decisions involving 
a new question, published and wrote out opinions, supposing 
they would be treated as authority. 

2. But my opinion as to the condition of the Judiciary was 
not predicated solely on what grew out of Austin’s case. In 
the matter of Whitehart at Salem last Summer, I discharged 
the petitioner on the grounds, that a militia officer could not 
lawfully arrest a man for harboring a conscript and that when 
one was charged with an indictable offence, the law required a 
State Warrant to be issued by a Judge or Justice of the peace on 
probable cause shown on oath. Afterwards by a general order 
militia officers are required to arrest and bind over to Court, all 
who harbor deserters and conscripts, ignoring the necessity of 
any warrant by the judicial authority and such has been the 
constant practice under that order. Thus not only disregarding 
the decision in Whitehart’s case, but taking from the judiciary, 
the right to pass on the question of “probable cause” before any 
citizen could be deprived of his liberty. 

3. In the matter of “Bryan” and “Ritter” the Supreme Court 
decided the question of substitution and in the matter of “Guyer” 
the court decided, that the exemption act applies as well to those 
between 18 & 35 as to those over that age. In disregard of these 
decisions, the Secty. of War issued an order to arrest all, unless 
discharge was given in habeas corpus in each particular case, 
and the enrolling officers were instructed not to regard the de- 
cision of the Judges or of the Supreme Court as settling the law. 
After this the militia officers were required to arrest according 
to the order of the enrolling officers and consequently the de- 
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cisions of the court have been and are disregarded by the militia 
officers and treated as of no effect except in particular cases, as 
well as the decisions of the judges. 

I will not pursue the subject further, I fear there is a radical 
difference of opinion between us, as to the powers conferred on 
the Executive by the Constitution, but hope we will each dis- 
charge the duties of his position without any unkind feeling 
toward each other. 


Vance to Pearson 
Raleigh, Dec. 26" 1863. 


* * * * * 


Before the subject of Austin’s case is dropped between us, I 
desire to say in reply to yours of the 7th inst., that (once for all) 
I did not expect to get a “decision of the Supreme Court” which 
should “settle the law”.by yourself and Judge Manly sitting 
with Judge Battle in the case proposed; nor did I expect it more- 
over to have any greater legal weight, as I knew it would still 
be only Judge Battle’s decision. If I have failed to make my- 
self so understood, I have been unfortunate. I did expect to 
“mend the matter” by agreeing to treat the decision so rendered 
as “authority” whether it was or not, and to withdraw my order 
to the Home Guards if the Judges of the Supreme Court so ad- 
vised me. I presume that in desiring to have a consultation of 
all the Judges in Woodel’s case, I was actuated by that great 
respect and moral weight which their opinions would and always 
do inspire, which induced you to ask Judges Battle and Manly 
to sit with you in Austin’s case, though well knowing it could 
only be your own decision after all. And I did hope, that as 
it was customary for the Judges to assist each other with counsel 
and advice as was contemplated by yourself in the case referred 
to, certainly in a case involving so much embarrassment to the 
Executive of the State, and so grave a public responsibility as 
impairing the efficiency of the Army,—a probability suggested 
by your own opinion in the case, they (the Judges) would not 
hesitate to extend to him their counsel and advice also! But it 
seems I was mistaken; legal objections bristle at every point, 
and for offering to defer respectfully and absolutely to the mere 
intimation of the Judges (if they would only be good enough to 
give it). I am laid open to the charge of prostrating the 
Judiciary! and I am expected to be bound by the decisions of 
eleven different Judges though they decline to be bound them- 
selves by the decisions of each other! 

You say that you had not heard of the decisions of Judge Gil- 
liam, Heath & French alluded to in my last. It is quite reason- 
able that you did not, and I submit most respectfully, that, that 
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is the best reason imaginable why they did not bind. How could 
you have heard of them? They are not of record; they neither 
were nor could be officially reported, certainly the law does not 
lay a trap for the citizen and leave him to find it out after he 
has sinned. No other Judge besides yourself has had his de- 
cision published in a newspaper even. So in the case you cite 
of “Whitehart” at Salem. I never heard of it until I read your 
letter, never. How could I hear of it? Was it published? If 
so, in what paper? Perhaps the Fayetteville Observer, I don’t 
subscribe for that paper, but if I did what announcement has 
been made to the public that they must search its columns in 
order to find the law of the land? Is it the organ of the Chief 
Justice in vacation? 

In regard to 3¢ part of your: letter, relating to a decision of 
the Supreme Court in the matter of “Bryan” & “Ritter,” I have 
only to say that I ordered the militia, generally, to assist in 
arresting deserters and conscripts, meaning of course only such 
as were liable to conscription and unless each militia officer was 
a lawyer and had power to try each case as it came up, I don’t 
see how they could avoid assisting the enrolling officer to seize 
the wrong man sometimes, though I am sure there has-been no 
intention on my part or on theirs to do so. In such cases there 
are questions both of law and fact, and as the Supreme Court 
did not decide that every man claiming the benefit of the ex- 
emption act between the age of 18 and 35 should be entitled to 
it, but those who showed themselves by proof, to be entitled to 
it, it necessarily follows that somebody must judge of this claim. 
Who shall it be? The Act of Congress provides that the Secre- 
tary of War or his officers must judge in the first place; the State 
laws require our Judges to do it, until one or the other does de- 
cide—or whatever authority be competent. I can’t see how the 
facts, which are to place him within the scope of the law can 
be so known to the officer as to put him in the wrong. If I could 
frame an order which would remove even this argumentative 
appearance, of aiding a Confederate officer in a manner which 
is contrary to the decision of the Supreme Court, I would gladly 
do so. 

But before I make this letter too long I desire to say that I 
was glad to see the concluding portion of your letter wherein 
you express the hope that “each one of us may discharge the 
duties of his position without any unkind feeling toward each 
other.” I feel none myself, and trust you do not. I hope and 
believe that I am actuated by as ardent a love of civil liberty 
and civil rights as any man living; and such a love is scarcely 
separable from respect and esteem for those whom the law has 
entrusted with the protection of those rights, with this feeling, 
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I withdraw Woodels case from before Judge Battle, at his sug- 
gestion, though had I insisted, I am assured he would not only 
have decided it, assisted by Judge Manly, but decided it dif- 
ferently from yourself. I referred the whole matter to the 
Legislature, and although they amended the law, there was no 
power in them to decide the issue between you and me and I am 
still left to bear the imputation of prostrating the Judiciary of 
my country with all who are so uncharitable as to believe it. I 
submit that you did not treat me with equal forbearance and 
consideration, surrounded as I was and am with a thousand 
difficulties, embarrassments, and dangers, new to the Executive 
Office and which none of my predecessors have felt. I thought 
I had a right to expect much from the kindness and forbearance 
of my superiors in years and legal learning. Perhaps I counted 
too much upon this, and have failed essentially and unpardonably 
in my duty. I know and all who criticise should remember, the 
almost unsurmountable difficulties of my position. I know that 
it is almost impossible to bend every energy of the State to the 
support of the military power which is struggling for national 
independence, and to maintain intact all the rights and majesty 
of the civil law without offending both. Yet I told the people 
of North Carolina this when they unsolicited, called me to this 
position, and I intend to keep this promise or perish in the 
attempt. 


Pearson to Vance 
Richmond Hill, Jany. 11" 1864. 


* * * * * 


I am satisfied you possess the talents and qualities of a poli- 
tician and having long since withdrawn from the arena I can 
see no useful purpose that will be effected by a continuation of 
our correspondence, but a few remarks are called for in reply 
to your last letter. 

It seems then that with a knowledge that Judges Battle & 
Manly did not concur with me & knowing that I had invited 
them to assist me at the hearing of Austin’s case, before the 
matter had become “res adjudicata” so far at least as I was 
concerned—you had a case prepared, in order to have my de- 
cision reviewed and reversed by them. There is no precedent 
for such a proceeding and my sense of duty did not allow me to 
join in it, very certain it is, unless the Judges conform to prior 
decisions, (except when there is palpable error) and each of 
the eleven thinks himself at liberty to decide according to his 
own notion, there must be utter confusion and the usefulness 
of the judiciary be greatly impaired, and yet this suicide on the 
part of the judiciary, was to be committed, in order to relieve 
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you from the embarrassment in which you found yourself in- 
volved, by an eagerness on your part to take a hand with the 
President, in executing the Acts of Congress, a duty which by 
the constitution is confided exclusively “to the President of the 
Confe! States,” so far as I am concerned personally it would 
have been gratifying to know the grounds on which it is thought, 
there is palpable error in Austin’s case, but in the name of the 
judiciary I thank you for withdrawing your case, at the sug- 
gestion of Judge Battle. I should be exceedingly sorry to think 
myself obnoxious to the charge of a want of forbearance towards 
a young and inexperienced Governor, who had my warm sup- 
port. It is true I took it for granted you had seen or heard of 
my decision in “Whitehart’s case.” The proceeding . .. was 
published in full in one newspaper and noticed by two or three 
others and as a bench warrant issued and two of the parties 
were bound over to the Superior Court of Guilford for a viola- 
tion of “the peace and dignity of the State” it was reasonable 
to suppose “the militia officer” had reported the fact to the Gov. 
Besides I had no right to assume that you were ignorant of 
a plain principle of the constitution, which forbids the arrest 
of any citizen for an indictable offence, except on a State’s war- 
rant issued by a judge or justice of the peace on probable cause 
shown on oath. I did not expect the “militia officers” were to 
be left to judge whether cases fell under the principle decided 
by the Supreme Court. But I did expect that after the Sec. 
of War, upon your remonstrance, had given assurance that the 
principles settled by the Court would be respected and the orders 
containing them be revoked; that you would not become acces- 
sory and aid in the execution of such orders by putting the 
Militia officer under the absolute control of the Conf officers, 
with a knowledge, as was notorious, that such orders instead of 
being revoked, had been specially renewed, I suppose rather, 
that you would have refused your aid and revoked your orders 
to the “military officers’”—unless the assurance given to you by 
the Sec. of War was carried out. 

I was pleased to find you concur with me in the hope that 
we may discharge the duties of our positions without any un- 
kind feeling and readily accept the assurance that on your part 
there is no unkind feeling. I must confess I did feel somewhat 
aggrieved that instead of adopting my suggestions to recom- 
mend to the legislature, to allow appeals in the habeas corpus 
cases, and under certain circumstances to make it the duty of 
the Chief Justice to call an extra session of the court you pro- 
posed to put it in the power of the Gov' & council or to require 
the Ch. Justice at the request of the Gov. to call an extra ses- 
sion—in other words to make the Supreme Court subject to 
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“the beck and call” of the executive in violation of the constitu- 
tional provision that the judiciary shall be independent of the 
executive. And candor also requires me to say—I thought your 
letter in reply to mine in reference to the “protest” you had 
seen proper to make against what you supposed might be my 
action in the discharge of the duties of my office, which trenched 
upon a judges oath of office (See Rev. Code 439 “oath of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court” showing the extreme jealousy of the 
law in respect to communication of that character) was objec- 
tionable in this, that you do not make a direct disclaimer—but 
a general indefinite sort of one, connected with a dissertation, 
upon your stock of patience, carried so far as to shadow forth 
a menace—that the stock altho’ ample might become exhausted. 

However let it all pass. I take occasion to renew the assurance 
that I have no unkind feeling toward you. I regret that in some 
instances, our correspondence has assumed somewhat a tone of 
asperity, altho that seems to be almost incurable, when there 
is a radical difference of opinion. Indeed I have observed that 
our ministers of the gospel fall into it, which may be some ex- 
cuse for us, but it is useless to squabble as boys are apt to do, 
about “who struck the first lick.” I am approaching my three- 
score years and have no political aspirations—you are just enter- 
ing upon your course, which I sincerely hope will be one of dis- 
tinction and usefulness to our country. You have talents which 
if properly directed will in these stirring times enable you to 
take a high position. 


In the weeks following upon the Austin case, Judge Pearson 
heard a number of cases, not all of which require notice here. 
A minister of the gospel, exempt because of his occupation, who 
had agreed to become a substitute and had been conscripted 
while on his way to the army, was held to have abandoned his 
ministerial vocation and to have forfeited exemption.**® A militia 
officer of Yadkin County arrested as a conscript under an order 
of the governor, after the latter had, under the authority of the 
exemption act of April, 1862, exempted all militia officers, was 
discharged on the ground that the governor had no power to 
alter the exemption after it had once been made.*® A citizen 
of Maryland friendly to the Confederate cause, who had become 
a resident of Asheville, and had been ordered to service in the 
home guard, was discharged as an alien enemy.*' A principal 

In the matter of Curtis, 60 N. C., 180. 


“In the matter of F. W. Kirk, 60 N. C., 186. 
“1 In the matter of Finley, 60 N. C., 191. 
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who, before the passage of the conscription act, had secured a 
substitute under eighteen years of age, was held entitled to a 
permanent discharge.** A dentist was held to be a physician 
within the meaning of the exemption act.** A conscript who 
had furnished a substitute was held exempt although he had 
later been compelled to serve sixteen months in the army.** A 
constable who had been conscripted and had served six weeks 
in the army was held exempt as a state officer under an act 
passed after he was in the service.** A soldier who had become 
a mail contractor was discharged as exempt.** An officer re- 
duced to ranks and later appointed county commissioner was 
discharged as exempt from conscription.*' This last case was 
to be heard of many times later. 

A few cases came before other judges, but their decisions and 
their practice varied quite widely from those of Judge Pearson. 
Judge Battle, for example, referred the cases which came to 
him back to the counties of their origin for evidence to be pre- 
sented before a court of record with notice to the county en- 
rolling officers to attend for the purpose of examining witnesses 
and to offer testimony for the government.* 

In December, 1863, the Confederate Congress abolished sub- 
stitution, and early in January, 1864, all who had furnished 
substitutes were made liable to service.** Within the month, a 
case involving the question of the constitutionality of these 
laws came before Pearson.*” On January 27, Edward S. Walton 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus on the ground that having 
furnished a substitute he was exempt for the war. Under an 
arrangement with Colonel Mallett, the hearing was postponed 
until argument for the Confederate government could be heard. 
After argument, the chief justice decided that the law was null 
and void because the previous act, allowing substitution author- 
ized a contract which could not be impaired by any subsequent 
law. In the opinion, quite the weakest in the whole series of 
his rulings, he ignored the decisions of Judges Halyburton of 


*2In the matter of Prince, 60 N. C., 195. 

“In the matter of Hunter, 60 N. C., 372. 

“In the matter of William Wyrick, 60 N. C., 375. 
“In the matter of Bradshaw, 60 N. C., 379. 

“In the matter of Sowers, 60 N. C., 384. 

“In the matter of D. L. Russell, 60 N. C., 388. 
“0. R., 129: 11-12. 

#0. R., 129: 11-12. 

* Ex parte Walton, 60 N. C., 350. 
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Virginia, Lockraine of Georgia, and Munro of South Carolina, 
who had upheld the opposing view, and overruled the decision 
of Jydge French of North Carolina in a similar case, devoting 
considerable space to a weak attempt to prove the last men- 
tioned judge in error.” 

Judge Pearson ordered Walton discharged, but upon intima- 
tion of counsel for the Confederate government that he would 
move at the next term of the supreme court for a writ of 
certiorari, he bound Walton in a recognizance to appear at that 
time.** 

Many individual judges, in almost every state, took a similar 
position, but the supreme courts and Confederate district courts 
generally upheld the constitutionality of the laws. But on ac- 
count of the confusion to which Judge Pearson’s opinion con- 
tributed largely,** President Davis, after much urging, felt com- 
pelled, however unwilling, to recommend on February 3, the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus.** On 
February 15, he approved the act of Congress providing for 
suspending the writ in thirteen classes of cases, including 
“desertions, encouraging desertions, or harboring deserters, and 
of attempts to avoid military service.” By this act, in the words 
of a North Carolina newspaper,’ it was the intention to close 
the door upon the habeas corpus in every case and withdraw 
from the civil judiciary the whole question for a time as to who 
owed military service, and to fix the burden of responsibility 


% The opinion of Judge French, later endorsed by the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
in Gatlin v. Walton, was more in accord with American judicial precedents than that of the 
chief justice. It was in accord, too, with the woe ag opted by the Federal authorities in 
similar cases, though that fact by itself would scarcel to enough evidence of constitutionality. 
See O. R., III, 5: 627. In the Standard beginning February 16, 1864, B. F. Moore reviewed 


the decision, dissenting from its reasoning and conclusion. Of it Judge Pearson said in his 
0 


opinion: “Certainly, wever great the necessity may be, it never can be proper for the 
government to violate its own contract; and he fails to consider the consequence to which his 
doctrine leads, nothing more nor less than this. Congress has power to do whatever it pleases, 
in order to raise and support an army!!! It may repudiate its bonds, and notes now out- 
standing, a renovated currency being necessary to support the army, or it may conscript all 
white women between the ages of 18 and 60 to cook and bake for the soldiers, nurse at the 
hospitals, or serve in the ranks as soldiers, thus uprooting the foundations of society; or it 
may conscript the Governor, Judges, and hestieees of the several states, put an end to 
‘States Rights,’ and erect on the ruins a ‘consolidated military despotism’.” 

_. Judge Pearson, in the light of today, may be regarded as possessed of almost prophetic 
vision. 

"This meant a long and vexatious delay, since the court would not convene until June. 
Judge Pearson did not approve of such a delay in a case of the kind and during the previous 
session of the legislature had suggested to Vance the expediency of a change of the law so 
as to allow appeals in habeas corpus cases, and to give authority to the chief justice to call 
extra terms of the supreme court. In May, 1864, the latter suggestion was enacted into law. 
See Laws, 1864, Chap 

% Judge temo was said to have discharged oes applicants who came before him at 
Salisbury in the early months of 1864. See O. R., 256. 

% Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the _ 3 I, 395-400. 

SO. R., 129: 203-204. 

% Daily Confederate, March 9, 1864. 
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upon the military officers having in charge the duty of deciding 
such questions. 

The act was not popular in North Carolina, nor, for that mat- 
ter, elsewhere. Governor Vance, feeling that it was directed 
at North Carolina, had sought by an appeal to President Davis 
to prevent its passage,°’ going so far, indeed, as to threaten 
resistance to it by the people of the state, and warning him to 
be chary in the exercise of the powers granted him by the pro- 
posed act. Davis was kind but firm in his reply.* 

Vance also carried on with Secretary Seddon a correspondence 
on the subject, informing him of the agreement made between 
Bragg and Pearson for a test case, and urging him to suspend 
the conscription of principals in the state until the question was 
settled. He commented: 


In the meantime, if the man is discharged, I am bound to pro- 
tect him, and if the process of the court is resisted I am forced 
by my oath of office to summon the military power of the state 
to enforce it. There is no escape from this conclusion. 

* * ~ 7 7. 

You will observe that I make no comment whatever upon the 
correctness of the chief justice’s opinions. As an executive 
officer I consider that I have no right to do so; neither, with all 
due respect, do I consider you to have any such discretion; and 
however unfortunate it may be to the efficient and equal working 
of the Government that the laws of Congress are at the mercy, 
so to speak, of the various judges of the various states, I sub- 
mit that it is not possible to avoid it, in the absence of the Su- 
preme Court of the Confederacy, to give harmony and uniformity 
of construction. We can only obey the judges we now have, 
and even this is infinitely preferable to the assumption of judicial 
power by the executive officers, and making their will the law.*® 


About the same time he wrote a private letter of which, ap- 


parently, no copy exists, dealing with the same matter. Seddon, 
on March 5, replied to both: 


Seddon to Vance 
Richmond, Va., March 5, 1864. 
* -_ * * * 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 29th 
ultimo relative to an apprehended collision between the Con- 


% Vance to Davis, Feb. 9, 1864. O. R., 108: 818. 
% Davis to Vance, Feb. 29, 1864, O. R., 108: 824. 
%® Vance to Seddon, Feb. 29, 1864. O. R., 129: 176. 
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federate and State authorities in the enforcement of the recent 
law of Congress abolishing conscription [substitution?]. You 
cannot deprecate more a collision of such a character, nor be 
more anxious to avoid it, than myself, and yet I am unable to 
perceive how naturally or rightfully, in the enforcement of the 
law, such collision can occur. 

The decision of Judge Pearson on the constitutionality of the 
law abolishing substitution appears, to my humble judgment, 
strange and clearly incorrect, and, being contrary to the gen- 
eral course of decision and received opinion, and only in a case 
at chambers, cannot be considered as settling the law. An ap- 
peal has therefore been directed in the particular case, and the 
enrolling officers directed to proceed in enrolling under the law. 
Judge Pearson’s decision, found even inaccurate, is, of course, 
until reversed, the law of the particular case, and will be re- 
spected as such. No effort will therefore be made to arrest or 
enroll the man temporarily discharged by him, and how then 
can any possible obligation be imposed on you to execute the 
judgment or protect that man? You have, I presume, been in- 
accurately informed, or have incorrectly presumed the action 
of the enrolling officers would be against that man. In other 
cases arising under that special law, or others imposing military 
service, when persons seeking to avoid military service sue out 
writs of habeas corpus, officers are instructed not to appear with 
the person, but to make return according to the precise and 
clear provision of the late law, that the person is held by 
authority of the President for attempting to avoid military 
service. The act, then, by its plain language, not susceptible 
of doubt or misconstruction, suspends the writ so long as the 
writ is in force. It cannot be presumed that any judge will be 
guilty of the judicial usurpation of disregarding such return 
and attempt to enforce the writ. Should such assumption be 
practiced, collision would only result from the wanton, unauthor- 
ized attempt by violence to take from the Confederate officer the 
person of the petitioner, or to take the officer himself for punish- 
ment. In such event the State authorities could clearly not be 
justified in such acts of aggressive violence, and it is not deemed 
necessary to advert to what, under his oath of office, would be 
the plain duty of the President to see to the due enforcement of 
the laws and the protection of Confederate officers acting in 
conformity to them. You will the readily appreciate this obliga- 
tion, because in another aspect, under a mistaken conception of 
the proposed action of the Confederate Government, you have 
seen no alternative to the discharge of a kindred duty. 

In view of the facts as they exist, and of the proposed action 
of the Confederate Government, I trust all apprehension of col- 
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lision may be dismissed, and yet there will not be the necessity 
of foregoing, during the ensuing critical campaign (on which 
the civil liberties of all may depend), the services of a consider- 
able number of efficient soldiers, which the arrangement you 
suggest would withdraw, to await a judicial adjudication, which, 
I am happy to think, cannot be doubtful.*° 


Seddon to Vance 
Private 
War Dept. Mch 5 64. 


* * * * * 


I have been gratified to receive your private letter explaining 
more fully than the formality of Official Communication would 
allow your views in relation to the dangers to be apprehended 
from the enforcement in your State of the law abolishing substi- 
tution. I have every disposition to defer to your judgment and 
meet your wishes as far as they may be consistent with my 
conviction of the public interests. Unfortunately I do not find 
myself able to yield in respect to the present enforcement of 
the law. I do not really see how collision between the Conf. 
and State authorities can be induced unless a foregone factious 
purpose exert to force it and then such purpose cannot be too 
soon developed and suppressed. However I may censure and 
differ from Judge Pearson, I have no disposition to misjudge 
him nor will I ascribe to him in his past decisions (mischievous 
as several have been) a traitorous or even factious purpose, but 
if after the past act suspending the Habeas Corpus writ, to the 
return of the officer in exact conformity to the law, the Judge 
should decide to proceed to enforce the writ or attach the officer 
making the return, it will be impossible to resist the conclusion 
that he is violating duty and is resolutely bent on traitorous 
designs. In such event, it is just plainly impossible for the 
Gov't to yield to his usurpation (tho’ veiled under judicial 
forms) and for its own dignity and to maintain a proper tone 
and confidence among the people of North Carolina as well as 
other States, it will be necessary to resist by the strict enforce- 
ment of the law and by defending the officers executing it. I 
am thoroughly convinced that much has already been lost in 
your State by our tolerance and concession to the few bad men 
who are busy breeding disaffection and sowing discontent. A 
more decided and firmer course of dealing is necessary and it 
would be weakness not to resort to it. Of course it is very im- 
portant not to startle even honest prejudices much more con- 
servative opinions and I hope sincerely the judgment of the 
other Judges will as you assure me overrule Judge Pearson and 


e O. R., 129: 197-198. 
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give the moral effect of casting the prestige of law & the 
judiciary on the right side. Tho the court may not sit till 
June, could not the judgments of the other two Judges be ob- 
tained at once by cases of Habeas Corpus brought before them. 
Surely two men who have put in substitutes might be found in 
N. C. sufficiently patriotic and really indifferent to discharge 
to present their petitions for writs of Habeas Corpus to the 
other two Judges respectively. The cases could thus be made 
and the opinions of the Judges opposite to those of Judge Pearson 
be obtained & published. The unanimous opinion of the Court 
of Appeal of V*. and those of a majority of your Supreme Court 
would probably at once suppress all objections and reconcile 
the principals to the enforcement of them. I think this is a 
much better plan than the arrangement you suggest which ap- 
pears to give up the law temporarily—to be a withdrawal by 
the Govt from its position and must withhold from the army 
many valuable recruits. I commend it to your favorable con- 
sideration & hope it will solve the difficulty & avoid the evils 


you fear.” 


Thomas Bragg, who was in the close confidence of the Presi- 
dent, also wrote him suggesting a certain gentleness in dealing 
with the state. Davis replied that while no exception could be 
made for North Carolina, Judge Pearson’s decision would be 
respected until the meeting of the Supreme Court, when, as he 
anticipated from the action of the other judges, Pearson would 
be overruled. “If,” he added, “Judge Pearson should pursue the 
factious course you anticipate, and should attempt (in defiance 
of the very words of the law which I am sworn to execute) to 
put a Confederate officer in prison for contempt for making the 
exact return to a writ of habeas corpus Which the law orders, 
and which the law says should be sufficient to stop any farther 
action of the judge, I shall not shrink from the issue.” 

In the meantime, Judge Pearson had passed upon the law 
suspending the writ. At first he simply ignored the suspension 
and continued to issue writs as they were applied for. Later 
in an elaborate opinion he stated his interpretation of the law. 
In the case of a principal who applied claiming exemption on 
the ground that he had furnished a substitute, he declared it 
his duty, under state law and under the act of Congress to issue 
the writ. With sound reasoning he showed that it was the pur- 


 Z. B. Vance Papers, Vol. IV, Feb. 1-June 30, 1864, p. 446. In the collections of the 


North Carolina Historical Commission. 
® Davis to Bragg, March 7, 1864. O. R., 129: 201. 
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pose of the law for the writ to issue, and upon a proper cer- 
tificate from the officer, further proceedings to cease.** His 
opinion conflicted with that of Judge Battle in a previous case” 
which had declared the constitutionality of the act beyond doubt 
and had said: “It is binding upon all the Judges, both of the 
Confederate and State courts, and they are not at liberty to 
issue the writ, or, if issued to proceed under it in any of the 
cases specified in the act.” He had, therefore, held that if the 
cause of the detention was not stated, the writ must issue and 
a final decision be made, when the case was heard, but that if 
the cause stated fell under the prohibitions of the act, the writ 
must be declined. Judge Manly, a little later, in a similar case” 
coincided with Judge Battle.** 

In April, Judge Pearson yielded somewhat in a case where 
the writ had been issued prior to the suspension of the writ, 
and refused to discharge the prisoner on the ground that he 
had not been produced by the military authorities." But in May 
he decided that the act of Congress suspending the writ was 
applicable constitutionally only to cases where the person seek- 
ing the writ was accused of crime.” 

These decisions greatly increased the feeling against him 
among North Carolina army officers and other administration 
supporters. General Whiting, in writing to President Davis to 
urge the suspension of the writ, expressed the belief that Pearson 
was a traitor, “if not open at least at heart.”*’ The Daily Con- 
federate said that the acceptance of his decisions would be “to 
open up a stream of immigration until North Carolina will be- 
come a common receptable of all skulkers and shirkers.’*’ Sec- 


matter of Roseman, 60 N. C., 369. 
matter of Long, 60 N. C., 534. 
matter of Rafter, 60 N. c.. 537. 
wrote Thomas Ruffin Feb. 26, 1864: 

“Permit me to avail myself of this occasion to enquire of you as a friend of ripe judg- 
ment and great experience what ought to be done by other judges in certain states of facts 
as to the result of the case of ‘habeas corpus’ heard by the chief J. lately at Salisbury. I 
am not informed certainly what the result was. 

“If there was no decision, but an adjournment of the case to Raleigh ought we to follow 
and adjourn over to the same place all other cases? 

“If it was decided and adversely to the constitutionality of the law as stated does comity 
require of us to suspend our judgments until a conference, in cow.t, can be had; or to go for- 
ward and decide according to our individual judgments? 

“What effect, if any, has the provision of law (as to the time within which a case of 
habeas corpus shall be heard) upon the questions of adjournment? Rev. Code C., 55-53 

“TI am a little at a loss to know why it was the Chief J. did not follow Judge French. 
He claimed that respect and immunity for his own ony ag in construing the governor’s power 
under the home guard act. In the matters in hand the C. J. and Judge F. had precisely a co- 
ordinate jurisdiction.” 

* In the matter of Spivey, 60 N. C., ty 

*In the matter of Cain, 60 N. C., 52 

® Whiting to Davis, Feb. 25, 1864, O. .. 60: 1198. 

Issue of March 2, 1864. 
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retary Seddon wrote Bragg: “Judge Peargon is, I fear, bent 
on mischief. It will be hard, however, for him to prevent by 
construction the plain terms of the law, or to stem alone the 
changing current of public sentiment and the adverse opinions 
of his brethren on the bench. He will probably find discretion 
the better policy and for a time, at least, and, I trust perma- 
nently, cloak his factious purposes.” 

That portion of the press which opposed Judge Pearson, as 
well as his opponents generally, took it for granted and stated 
positively that he was bitterly hostile to the Confederate gov- 
ernment and decided every case which came before him ad- 
versely to its contentions. This was unjust."* Credit was not 
given the chief justice for the respect for law he undoubtedly 
had. His favorite legal maxim, “Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,” had 
for him real meaning, in spite of the fact that in later years, 
under circumstances that did him no honor, he shrank from its 
application in habeas corpus cases where the law, by his own 
admission, was not in doubt. No one, of course, believed then 
or believes now that Judge Pearson loved the Confederacy; but 
whether he was actively hostile to it in his official capacity is 


quite another matter. Certainly not all of his decisions were 
against the government. Always, too, he sought to have it 
represented by counsel, he gave their arguments full attention 
and analysis, and he offered them every courtesy."* The fol- 
lowing extract from the Fayetteville Observer™ reveals him in 
a somewhat different light from that in which he usually 


appears: 
A LETTER FROM CHIEF JUSTICE PEARSON 


The Salisbury Watchman this morning has the following let- 
ter from Judge Pearson, “written to an avowed secessionist and 
cordial supporter of the administration, and in reply to some 


"nO. R., 129: 238. 

If Judge Pearson’s judicial course had been dictated by hostility to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, he would almost certainly have stated it in his petition to President Johnson for 
pardon. But his application thus describes his course: 

R. M. Pearson respectfully shows—He is a native citizen of North Carolina, and has for 
many years filled the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. He opposed 
secession, and being convinced there was no cause to justify revolution, used his utmost efforts 
to prevent the State from withdrawing from the Union. ut after the ordinance of secession 
he felt it to be his duty, to retain his office under the State and to endeavor to maintain the 
rights of his fellow citizens: and great as have been the calamities of the war, he rejoices, 
that the union of these “United States’’ is now established as a government and not a mere 
compact from which any state may secede at pleasure.—From the photostatic copy in the pos- 
session of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

7% ©. R., 129: 214. Judge Pearson again and again paid tribute to the readiness of the 
government and its representatives to assist in securing judicial settlement. 

™ Issue of April 11, 1864. 
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incidental allusion by this gentleman in his letter to the public 
slander of his good name, and assuring him that while differing 
with him on many legal questions decided by him, he believed 
the Judge had so decided from a pure and conscientious though 
mistaken judgment; and that he had invariably resented these 
aspersions whenever his rebuke might have been understood 
or heeded. 
Richmond Hill, March 23d, 1864. 


My dear Sir:—The petition of ... - . Was reeeived 
last week—he was not arrested as a conscript, but as an officer, 
and there being no averment that his resignation (although 
tendered) had been accepted, I did not think it came under the 
case of Bradshaw. You wrote you did not desire the writ unless 
I was of opinion it came under that case, so I put it in the bundle 
of “petitions rejected.” In the case of . my 
opinion was that his having put in a substitute in | the Con- 
federate service did not exempt him from home guard duty, so 
it was put in the bundle of “rejected cases.” (I reckon some of 
your “military friends” will be surprised to learn I have such a 
bundle.) The 3d section of the act suspending the privilege of 
habeas corpus, in my opinion undoubtedly contemplates that 
writs are to issue as before, and provides, as some protection 
to the citizen, that the officers shall make a certificate under 
oath that the party is detained as a prisoner by the order of the 
President or Secretary of War for one of the causes specified ; 
so it is still the duty of the Judge to grant the writ, and let the 
matter proceed, at least to this stage, and it will be for the officer 
to decide whether he can take the oath. You will see my reasons 
in full in an opinion in Roseman’s case, sent to the Progress 
last week. Col. Mallett’s Enrolling Officers, to writs issued on 
the petition of men who had put in substitutes, certify under 
oath, “the party is detained as a prisoner by order of the Sec- 
retary of War for attempting to evade military service.” Upon 
these I entered “the certificate is so general as not to present 
the question whether Congress has power to suspend the privi- 
lege of the writ in civil cases, or whether it was the intention to 
do so. I can take no further action: the matter awaits such 
motion as the petitioner can be advised by his counsel.” So 
the cases stand, and I presume nothing more will be done until 
the Court decides Walton’s case. 

Your contradiction of any imputation upon the motives under 
which I have acted, in all of the questions which I have been 
called on to decide, is no more than I expected of you; still it 
is gratifying to know that I have some friends who are to be 
relied on. Perhaps, in the consciousness of my own singleness 
of purpose, and the hold which I know I have on the good opinion 
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of the members of the profession and the people at large, I re- 
gard too little the aspersions of those who do not take the trouble 
to think for themselves, but are content to be the repeaters of 
newspaper abuse. All I ask of such men, as penance for the 
injustice they have done me, is to read my opinion in Walton’s 
case, and in Roseman’s case. 

They may not agree with me, but they will feel satisfied that 
I have acted from the clearest convictions of duty. I have as 
much at stake as any of them, and God knows I love our country 
as well. So, when a newspaper resorts to abuse, it only shows 
my reasons cannot be answered. 

In regard to my opinion in habeas corpus cases, you may say 
to your friends, that nearly all of the principles were decided 
by me on the construction of the conscription and exemption 
acts before last June Term, and every one of my decisions were 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. Those on the late acts of Con- 
gress will be before the Court next June, and I will, of course, 
be governed by the decisions of the Court. I go so little from 
home as to have but few occasions to express my political 
opinions. 

I will say to you, and you are at liberty to read this letter to 
your military friends to whom you allude, ever since the State 
seceded, my opinion has been that we are in for it, and the only 
way is to fight it out—there is no use talking about peace until 
one side or the other is whipped good—these sentiments I freely 
communicated to Gov. Vance when he wrote, asking my advice 
as to what he should do about “the peace meetings.” 

The idea of North Carolina leaving her sisters States in the 
lurch, is out of the question. : 

With everyone, including Judge Pearson, certain that he 
would be overruled,” the supreme court met for its June term. 
Bragg and Strong, for the Confederate Government, moved for 
a writ of certiorari on Judge Pearson for the record in the suit 
of Walton v. Gatlin. After argument,” on the power of the court 
to issue the writ, the court decided, Pearson writing the decision 
and Manly dissénting, that the decision on a writ of habeas 
corpus to free a person from restraint for any other cause than 
the commission of a criminal offense was a judgment and sub- 
ject to review by writ of error or certiorari, and that the court 
had the power to review the action of a judge in vacation upon 
questions of law in all cases under the 10th section of the Habeas 


% As early as March 5, Jonathan Worth wrote D. H. Starbuck that Manly and Battle 

would not sustain Pearson. amilton, ed., The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, 302. 

Wee Strong, and Winston appeared for the government, and Moore and Boyden for 
ton. 
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Corpus Act."’ The case was then heard on appeal. The de- 
cision, of the court,’* written by Judge Battle, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of January 5 and February 17, 1864. 
It further declared that if a contract were made between the 
government and a conscript, by the latter’s furnishing a substi- 
tute under the act of April 16, 1862, the government had a right 
to amend it by virtue of the power inherent in all governments 
whose organic law did not deny them the power, but that it 
seemed that no contract had been made by the government with 
any conscript furnishing a substitute. Consequently, Judge 
Pearson’s decision was reversed. 

Judge Manly wrote a concurring opinion and Judge Pearson 
dissented, vigorously, if unconvincingly, declaring that in spite 
of the discussions with colleagues and in spite of similar opinions 
in Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama,** he was unconvinced that 
his reasoning in his original opinion was incorrect. The de- 
cisions in the other states, he declared, having been made post 
litem motam, were not entitled to the weight of authority. He 
protested against the position that they had legitimate bearing 
upon the action of the North Carolina court. As to his col- 
leagues, his own words best illustrate his position, one, it may 
be added, not justified by their reasoning: 


My Brothers Battle and Manly have put the decision on the 
only ground on which it is unanswerable, “necessity knows no 
law”; for if the courts assume that the government may act on 
that principle, there is no longer reason for argument. We may 
put aside the “books” and indulge the hope that when peace 
again smiles on our country, law will resume its sway. “Inter 
arma silent leges.” 


No other habeas corpus cases were heard during this term, 
but under a new act of the legislature,*’ the chief justice called 
an extra term in October at which three such cases were heard. 
In the first,*' the court, hearing the case on a certiorari from 
Pearson’s judgment at chambers, reversed him, and declared a 
substitute, exempt on account of being over fifty years of age, 


™ Walton wv. Gatlin, 60 N. C., 310. 

™ Gatlin v. Walton, 60 N. C., 325. 

% The cases referred to were: Virginia: Burroughs v. Peyton, Abraham v. Peyton, 16 Grat- 
tan, 470; Georgia: Daley v. Harris, Fitzgerald v. Harris, In the Matter of Cohen, Supple 
ment to 33 Georgia Reports, 38; Alabama, Ex parte Tate, Summer Sessions, 1864. 

* Laws, adjourned session of 1864, Chap. 5. 

" McDaniel v. Truill, 60 N. C., 399. 
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not entitled to discharge by the conscription of his principal. 
In the second,** heard also on a certiorari from Pearson’s de- 
cision, the judge was sustained, Manly dissenting, and a con- 
script over forty-five when enrolled was declared entitled to dis- 
charge on reaching fifty. In the third,** by a unanimous de- 
cision, the court ruled, Judge Battle writing the opinion, that 
the Confederate States had no power to exact military service 
from a state officer; that a policeman in an incorporated town 
was a state officer; that the constitution and laws of the state 
determined, conclusively and exclusively, what officers were 
necessary for the administration of its government; and that 
the certificate of the governor was not required to entitle an 
officer to exemption. 

The Johnson case was particularly important for the bearing 
which it had upon the policy of the state government. The esti- 
mate of the number in the state exempt as state officers was 
large.** The legislature at times sought to increase the number, 
and Vance, moved not only by such a consideration as the need 
of them in administration but also by his belief that “the prin- 
ciple of State Sovereignty rendered it improper to allow the 
Confederate Government to conscript them,’”* for a long time 
did little to check it, giving his certificate freely and demanding 
that it be respected. When the Russell case*’ was decided, he 
entered into correspondence on the subject with General Whit- 
ing, then in command at Wilmington. The latter referred the 
matter to Secretary Seddon who notified Vance that no act of 
Congress provided for Russell’s discharge, “and no power exists 
to withdraw him from that service.’*’ Vance dissented strongly 
from this conclusion, declining to concede that the exemption 
of state officers was at all dependent upon action by Congress 
and claiming that election to state office exempted anyone in the 
service.** When Seddon failed to reply, Vance wrote that he 
had heard that Russell was to be conscripted at once. He added 
this threat: “I simply wish to inform you that I cannot and 
will not submit to this being done without resisting it by every 


82 Kester v. Brawley, 60 N. C., 402. 

83 Johnson v. Mallett, 60 N. C., 410. 

™ There is wide variation in the estimates of the total number which range from six 
thousand to sixteen thousand. 

5 Vance to Bonham, Sept. 23, 1864. O. R., 129: 685. 

%® See ante p. 389. 

**O. R., 129: 375-376. 

OO. R., 129: 425. 
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means at my command.”** Seddon replied simply that the war 
department did not agree, and instructed General Whiting how 
to make a return to any writ of habeas corpus.*” 

Here the matter rested until the decision in the Johnson case. 
Immediately Vance wrote General Holmes claiming “any and 
all persons in the actual employ of the state, in any department 
where the law enjoins duties to be done which require the em- 
ployment of such persons.” Of the decision he said: “I regard 
this as settling the whole question, and shall be governed by it 
accordingly. Feeling as deeply interested in the filling up our 
armies as anyone can be, [ have only to say, in conclusion, that 
it shall be my purpose to aid you by filling, as far as possible, 
all the departments under my control with non-conscripts, and 
turning over all able-bodied men who can be spared.” 

General Holmes at once referred the letter to the war depart- 
ment. Secretary Seddon in turn referred it to Judge Campbell, 
saying: “Have you seen or heard of the decision referred to? It 
would involve an awkward relation to these employes. I am 
bound, am I not, to act upon the conscript law without reference 
to these State decisions? and yet the result would be conflict. 
What do you advise?” Campbell replied that he had not seen 
it but that it corresponded with the one in the Russell case. He 
added: “Governor Vance presses the decision beyond its limits 
when he claims all the employes and agents, etc. The decision, 
in my opinion, is erroneous, as militating against that supremacy 
which the Constitution ordains in respect to the legislation of 
the Confederate States in subjects committed to them.” 

Only ten more habeas corpus cases came before the supreme 
court before the war ended. All but one came up for review 
upon writs of certiorari from superior court judges at chambers, 
or from supreme court judges on vacation. In passing upon 
them, the court ruled that a conscript enrolled became a soldier, 
and later appointment to state office did not exempt him ;** that 
a bonded exempt in Confederate service was not liable to service 
in the home guard;* that an application for exemption as the 


: 530. 
» 129: 555-556. 
. R., 129: 755. 
"©. R., 129: 755. 
% Smith v. Prior, 60 N. C., 417. Judge Pearson was overruled in this case. 
* Wood v. Bradshaw, 60 N. C., 419. Judge Heath was overruled in this case, Judge 
Manly dissenting. 
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owner and manager of fifteen able-bodied slaves, made in No- 
vember, 1864, was too late;** that a conscript enrolled in March, 
1864, and under forty-five years of age, was bound to serve dur- 
ing the war; that an appointment to state office of one already 
in the Confederate service was void, unless, perhaps, the office 
is recognized by the state constitution as essential to its govern- 
ment ;*’ that an enrolled conscript was not exempted by driving 
a mail coach;** that a mail contractor, as a civil officer of the 
Confederate States, was exempt from home guard service;°° 
that a soldier actually and rightfully in the army could not 
secure relief by the writ of habeas corpus from abuse of military 
authority, and that if wrongfully held he was not entitled to 
relief while under punishment;'”® that a man between eighteen 
and forty-five at the time of the passage of the conscription 
act, but who reached forty-five before enrollment, was exempt 
from home guard service ;’" that a man between seventeen and 
fifty was rendered exempt by act of Congress of February 17, 
1864, by becoming an employee of a newspaper editor before 
enrollment.'”” 

With the adjournment of the court for this term, its in- 
terpretation of Confederate law and its interference with its 
enforcement ceased. The court had accepted quite fully the 
military power of the Confederate government and all resistance 
from that quarter ceased. 

The external story of the relation of the court to the Con- 
federacy is not of course the full story; the inside story 
probably will never be told.’®** But enough has been made clear 
from the record to prove rather conclusively that Judge Pearson’s 
course was quite different from the usual description of it. What- 
ever may be thought of it today, one thing is made very clear 
by subsequent events. It met with full approval from the mass 


% White v. Mallett, 60 N. C., 430. Judge Gilliam was here reversed. 

% Haswell v. Mallett, 60 N. C., 432. 

* Bridgman v. Mallett, 60 N. C., 500. Jutes Battle wrote the decision reversing him- 
self. Judge Pearson dissented in a strong States Rights argument. 

% Johnson v. Mallett, 60 N. C., 511. Judge Pearson was reversed in this case. 

%® Bringle v. Bradshaw, 60 N. C., 514. Judge Heath was sustained in this case. 

1 Cox v. Gee, 60 N. C., 516. Judge Heath was sustained in this case. 

11 Goodson v. Caldwell, 60 N. C., 519. 

102 Upchurch v. Scott, 60 N. C., 520. Judge Pearson was sustained in this case. 

1% None of the discussions of the judges in conference have been publicly described. The 
correspondence of none of them is available, and while friction and even sharp dissension was 
suspected, there is little proof of it. Manly’s letter, quoted above, to Thomas Ruffin, a former 
member of the court and his intimate friend, indicates some feeling. In January, 1865, he 
wrote him again, just at the close of the December term, “We have had a hard time of it 
at Raleigh—of which I may tell you some o when we have nothing better to talk about.” 
Hamilton ed., The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, III, 439. 
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of North Carolinians. “The cantankerous chief justice,’ he 
may have been, but his state had confidence in him. For not 
only was he chosen to succeed himself in the reorganization of 
the state government in 1865, but in 1868, in the midst of 
political passion more intense even than that of the war, he was 
the unanimous choice of both parties for the place of chief 
justice under the new constitution. 


3% Moore, op. cit., 187. 





THE GRAIN TRADE OF ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA, 1801-1815 


By W. FREEMAN GALPIN 


“It must give real pleasure,” so the Virginia Herald told its 
readers in March, 1802, “to every friend of the town of Alex- 
andria to learn with what rapidity its business is increasing. 
Within the last nine days eight thousand two hundred barrels 
of flour have been inspected, principally brought by wagons 
from the interior of the country.”' Alexandria, so it would 
seem, was not only a fortunate town, but a town with an assured 
and prosperous future. 

Alexandria was strategically located on the fall-line of the 
Potomac, a natural advantage which was well appreciated and 
made the most of by its energetic merchants. Excellent harbor 
conditions allowed ocean-going ships to dock in ease and safety 
at Alexandria, and to load with the produce of a rich and rapidly 
growing hinterland.? The influence of the town spread through- 
out and beyond Virginia. Merchants of Alexandria were well 
known both in America and Europe. To add to its value and 
importance, the Potomac was made navigable above the fall-line, 
and a series of roads was built connecting Alexandria with the 
fertile fields beyond the mountains. And although the future 
was to rob Alexandria of much of its importance, during the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic era, at least, all seemed 
prosperous and hopeful. 

During these years, the grain trade was probably one of the 
most outstanding activities of the city. A large number of its 
citizens were employed in the marketing and selling of corn, 
grain, meal and flour. Alexander Smith, William Riley, Ellis 
and Allan, Josiah Faxon, John Lloyd and Joseph Riddle are but 
a few of the many engaged in the grain business.’ Few, if any, 
of these firms gave all their time to the grain trade. An ex- 
amination of the various sources used for this study shows that 
these dealers engaged in a general business rather than in any 

o Melee 1 Tesvels inthe Unites "Senos af poe 1806 and 1807, and 1809 and 1810 


(Philadelphia, 1812), I: 198-199, has an account of Alexandria in 1806. See also Craven, 
Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland 


(Urbana, 1925), pp. 76-82. : 
3 See the list of dealers in the Alexandria Advertiser, July 11, 1801. Many other names 


appear in the various issues of this paper. 
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specialized form of trade.‘ Josiah Faxon, for instance, adver- 
tised that he had dry goods for sale and that he would pay 
“cash ... for rye, corn and white beans.”*® Again, some firms 
busied themselves in the warehousing of corn, while others 
bought and sold in the domestic market. There were merchants, 
moreover, like Eliis and Allan, who exported supplies both to 
American and foreign ports. 

A large part of the grain shipped from Alexandria came from 
places near at hand. Dumfries, Bethel, Haymarket and Cul- 
pepper illustrate this fact. Flour and wheat, however, was also 
brought from the Blue Ridge Mountains.® In either case, how- 
ever, the source was within the limits of old Virginia. Why no 
reference is made to places outside of the state is hard to under- 
stand. No legal restraints existed to a trade with Maryland or 
with Pennsylvania.’ The absence of any mention of a trade 
arising in these adjoining states would seem to show that the 
grain grown there was chiefly taken to the larger and more im- 
portant markets of Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans.* 
Occasionally, an attempt was made to divert this trade to Alex- 
andria. Late in 1800, for illustration, the Virginia legislature 
provided for a turnpike from George’s Creek on the Potomac 
to the nearest western point of navigation so as to cause the 
produce of the West to take this channel to Virginia instead of 
going 2,500 miles to New Orleans.® Again, one Samuel McCray 
of Lebanon, was urged by John Lloyd to send his supplies to 
Alexandria. McCray, however, preferred the market at New 
Orleans, due to the low cost of transportation to that port." 

Indeed, the problem of marketing was all important. The 
Potomac quite naturally offered the chief means of bringing 
supplies to Alexandria.'' Before the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the navigation of this river was generally impossible 
pS im oy Ay ayy ye He OE 
first three being preserved at the Library of Congress, the last two at the New York Public 


Library. In addition to these a number of other sources were used and which will be men- 
tioned in the footnotes of this article. 

5 Alexandria Advertiser, July 14, 1801. Other articles were often listed for sale. 

* Some of the towns in the Blue Ridge district will be mentioned later on. 

™ Flour from these states, properly marked and inspected, was not subject to inspection in 
Virginia if intended for export. See Shepherd, S., Statutes at Large of Virginia (Richmond, 
1835-36), II: 323. 

® The trade of these ports was much greater than that of Alexandria and will be treated 
separately in the near future. 

* Shepherd, S., op. cit., II: 32. : 

% Lloyd MSS., Aug. 22, 1808. A study of the New Orleans trade is nearly done. 

1 See American State Papers, Miscellaneous, IT: 813, 814, 997 for tables of flour ship- 
ments by the Potomac, 1799-1815. 
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by reason of rapids, falls and other obstacles. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the Potomac Canal Company, these handicaps were 
largely overcome. As early as March, 1802, boats loaded with 
flour docked at Alexandria, having passed the locks at Great 
and Little Falls..*. Waterford, Nomony Ferry, Mt. Pleasent, 
and other places sent flour down the Potomac to Alexandria. 
Still further to the north were places like Middletown which 
shipped supplies by water to Alexandria.'* Shipments were 
also made by the Potomac from points to the south, such as 
King George, Chapel House, Fredericksburg and Dumfries." 
Dumfries, Chapel House and Waterford also sent supplies by 
wagon, which seems to have been the common way of getting 
flour from the interior to Alexandria.'® Front Royal, Shenan- 
doah, Capon Springs, Washington, Martinsburg and Middletown 
represent a group of towns which sent flour by land to 
Alexandria."* 

The letter books of the various firms of this city are crowded 
with repeated illustrations of the above facts. The responsi- 
bility and task of carrying these supplies, however, does not 
seem to have been borne generally by the Alexandria merchants. 
In many instances the wagons were the property of the local 
shipper. Exceptions, however, to this statement are too numer- 
ous to warrant any definite generalization. In some cases, the 
shipper was totally dependent upon the neighboring farmers 
for the use of their wagons.'’ Such a method of transportation 
was quite likely to be an uncertain one, especially in view of the 
well known independence of the farmer. . Further, the wagoner 
charged a fee for every barrel of flour or bushel of grain car- 
ried, a fee which was by no means standardized. The distances 
to be covered, the condition of the roads, the season of the year, 
as well as many other factors helped to set the amount of this 
fee. Twelve cents a barrel was asked in 1807 for the cartage 
of flour from Shenandoah to Alexandria, while in 1808, ten 
shillings a barrel was charged for flour carried from Front 


12 See the Virginia Herald, op. cit., March 12, 1802. See also, Myers, B. A., History of 
Transportation in the United States before 1860 (Washington, 1917), p. 266. 

18 Probably the Shenandoah was used after 1802, see Shepherd, S., op. cit., IT: 356-358 
for reference to the opening of the Shenandoah for navigation. 

144In 1811, two shipments were made by water to Alexandria from Natural Bridge and 
Powhatan, see Ellis and Allan, In-letters, Jan. 15, March 26, 1811. 

5 Virginia Herald, op. cit., March 12, 1802. 

% That is by means of wagons. 

"The farmers seem to have made a business of hauling produce to market. 
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Royal.'* The winter and early spring months were trying times 
for all. Heavy snow and ice in the mountains, and mud and 
water in the lowlands often conspired to hold up business for 
days and weeks. Much of the fluctuation that took place in 
prices at Alexandria may be explained by these factors. 

Land transportation although quite common was not the only 
method used. The Potomac, to a lesser extent the Shenandoah, 
and various smaller streams gave a ready and cheap way of 
bringing grain and flour to market. Generally, the supplies 
were brought to Alexandria by “boatmen” or “watermen,” who 
either were in the employ of a local dealer or else had hired 
themselves and their boats out for this purpose. Occasionally, 
the shipper owned his own boats and thus was freed from the 
annoyance of having to deal with these “watermen.’”’® During 
the winter months, water transportation was very uncertain. 
Even in summer all was not perfect. A dry spell often was the 
source of much trouble. And again, careless steering on the 
part of a “waterman” caused the cargo to be “ducked,” much 
to the disgust of all concerned. 

On the basis of the evidence presented, it is clear that the 
method of transportation was quite simple. This observation 
is equally true of the business side of marketing. Generally, 
the farmers sold their produce to a local miller who in turn sold 
the flour to a neighboring jobber or dealer. At times, it seems 
that the miller acted as the agent for the farmer. In either case, 
however, the miller and local dealer traded directly with Alex- 
andria. In a few instances, the merchants of Alexandria dealt 
in person with the producer, and thus did away with the services 
of the middleman. Even in Alexandria many of the grain 
dealers were but local agents for the firms of Richmond and 
Norfolk.*° 

The conduct of this trade, as well as that to the domestic and 
foreign markets, was subject to state control. The genesis of 
this regulation may be found in the various laws of colonial 
days. Much of what one might call the colonial corn law was 


% Smith to Lloyd, Aug. 11, 1807, and Jacobs to Lloyd, Aug. 2, 1808. 

’ After July 1, 1794, county court licenses were needed to own and to operate a boat 
above tide-water; see Shepherd, S., op. cit., I: 239-240. 

® Ellis and Allan often sold produce to Norfolk firms for cash or on a 60- to 90-day basis. 
Dealings between Ellis and Allan and smaller dealers were run on much the same basis except 
that the farmer received his pay in the form of hardware and the like. 
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embodied into the state law after 1783.*' Late in 1787, and 
again in 1792, far-reaching measures were passed.** According 
to these acts a series of towns was described as places for the 
inspection of flour and grain. The office of inspector was an 
appointive one, although its holder might be removed for evi- 
dent dishonesty or for a failure to attend to duty. Every barrel 
of flour intended for export had to be examined, marked and 
graded. In addition to these tasks the inspector was required, 
after January, 1798, to make a quarterly report of the number 
of barrels inspected. In return for these services the inspector 
received an income based upon the number of barrels inspected.** 
All flour meant for export was to be “merchantable and of due 
firmness and without any mixture of coarser flour or the flour 
of any grain than wheat.” The law also carefully regulated the 
type, size and workmanship of the barrel which was to be used, 
and required each miller to place a trade-mark on his barrels. 
Every barrel was also to have marked on it the tare and net 
weights.** 

The export trade of Alexandria to American markets cen- 
tered chiefly in shipments to New York and Boston, although a 
local trade existed with Washington, Richmond and Norfolk. 
In the case of Norfolk a part of the produce was reéxported. 
At times supplies were carried to Charlestown, Savannah and 
New Orleans. Southern markets were never attractive, chiefly 
because of the competition of New Orleans which was rapidly 
growing into an important grain center.* 

New Orleans also disputed with Alexandria, as did other 
American ports, the export trade to the West Indies. Jamaica, 
St. Thomas, Antigua, Bermuda, Cuba, Guadaloupe and other 
islands of the West India group received, however, large sup- 
plies from Alexandria. During the years 1801-1815 inclusive, a 
total of 380,05014 barrels of flour cleared Alexandria for these 


% See Henning, W. W., Statutes at Large, XI: 71, 509, 510. 

™ The law of 1792 repealed that of 1787; see Henning, W. W., op. cit., XII: 515, XIII: 
$17. _Atee } ame 1796, corn-meal was regulated in much the same way; see Shepherd, S., 
op. cit., I: 5 

%3 For details as to the method of appointment, removal, salary and the like see the above- 
mentioned laws. Any barrel marked rejected could not be exported. The inspector at Alex- 
andria received two cents for each barrel inspected. 

* A full barrel contained 198 pounds; see Shepherd, S., op. cit., II: 81. 

% These facts are based upon repeated items in the letter books used, the custom clearances 
and the newspapers of the period. See for example, the Republicam (Savannah) June 16, 1808, 
and the Columbian Centinal (Boston) July 6, 1808. No figures are available for the domestic 
trade. It was probably larger than that of the foreign trade, but of this no definite statement 
can be made; see below, footnote No. 29. 
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islands. The volume of this trade amounted to about one-third 
of the total flour exported. A little more than one-third of the 
Indian corn which left Alexandria was shipped to the West 
Indies. In contrast, very little wheat was sent to these islands; 
only 6,892 bushels cleared for the West Indies during the period 
covered by this study. Pease, beans and corn meal were shipped 
in relatively large amounts, as well as scattering quantities of 
rye-flour and oats. 

Although Alexandria was conveniently located in respect to 
the West Indies, the greater share of the exports left for Spain 
and Portugal. As will be seen, the size of this trade, although 
large, was increased by reason of the British occupation of the 
Peninsula during part of the Napoleonic period. Had it not 
been for the demands of the British army, it seems likely that 
Alexandria’s best market would have been the West Indies. 
During the years 1801-1815, a total of 278,5541% and 310,79714 
barrels of flour was exported to Spain and Portugal respectively. 
Together these two markets received about one-half of the total 
amount of flour exported. Eighty-one per cent of the wheat 
and sixty-one per cent of the Indian corn which cleared from 
Alexandria went to the Peninsula. Other grains, meal and 
flour were sent in much smaller quantities. 

Political, but chiefly. economic factors, tempered the volume 
of the trade not only to the Peninsula but to the United Kingdom 
as well.*° England, of course, received the bulk of this com- 
merce. A total of 114,1481% barrels of flour, 32,936 bushels of 
wheat and 7,209 bushels of Indian corn was shipped from Alex- 
andria to England during the years covered by this study. 
Smaller amounts were also exported to Scotland and Ireland. 
Scattering shipments of rye, corn-meal and beans were made 
to England. Malta, Géttenburg, Leghorn and Hamburg received 
small quantities of flour at odd times, as did also Canada, Mexico, 
and certain northern ports of South America. 

Examining the nature of this trade from yet another angle, 
it is interesting to note that the export of flour to the United 
Kingdom was made each year before July, while in the trade 
to the Peninsula and to the West Indies there were shipments 
every month. The cause for this seasonal! traffic is doubtless to 


"The larger part of the trade was to Liverpool and London. 
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be found in the economic conditions existing in these three 
markets. In the United Kingdom the period of greatest de- 
mand came during the first half of the year when the supplies 
of the previous harvest were running short.*’ On the other hand, 
the demand for flour in the Peninsula and in the West Indies 
was always large, due to the inability of these places to grow 
wheat in any large amount. In general it would seem that flour 
exports were larger during the summer months than at any 
other time of the year. The rise and fall, however, of the trade 
to the West Indies and to the Spanish Peninsula rested probably 
less upon climatic conditions than it did upon political factors. 

During the period from January, 1801, to May, 1803, crop 
conditions were favorable in Virginia. The harvests of 1800, 
1801 and 1802 seem to have been unusually good. These condi- 
tions, so pleasing to the American farmer and shipper, are 
proved in part by the numerous items in the letter books, by 
articles in the newspapers, by comments in contemporary cor- 
respondence, and by the price of flour and grain in the local 
market.** Equally convincing is the volume of the trade which 
left Alexandria during these years. The Alexandria Advertiser 
reported that for the quarter ending July 31, 1801, over 32,044 
barrels of flour had been inspected for export.*° 

The cause for this trade did not rest merely upon the bumper 
crops of Virginia. An unusual demand had risen in the West 
Indies and in England, and this demand had much to do with 
the size of the export. A harvest failure in England, in 1799, 
had aroused the English to the need of gaining American sup- 
plies. Numerous and effective steps were taken to encourage 
the American to ship his flour and wheat to England.*® Nor 
were the corn dealers of Alexandria slow in meeting this wel- 
come demand. Supplies poured into the town from all quarters, 
and the local newspaper had frequent advertisements for ships 
to carry flour to England.*' Unfortunately, no custom clearances 


27 See my study of the Grain Supply of England during the Napoleonic Period (New 
York, 1925), pp. 9-83, for a discussion of agricultural conditions from 1800 to 1815. 

% See British Foreign Office Papers, 5: 30, Hamilton to Hammond, Jan. 2, 1800; Alex- 
andria Advertiser, June 27, 1801, and the Grain Supply, op. cit., pp. 135-138. 

® Alexandria Advertiser, Aug. 10, 1801. Accepting these figures as given by this paper, 
and contrasting them with the clearances from Alexandria for May, June and July, one sees 
that 11,404% barrels cleared for foreign ports, leaving therefore, 20,634%4 barrels for the 
domestic trade. April 11, 1801, the same paper reported 13,657 barrels had cleared for 
American ports outside of Virginia. 

3% See the Grain Supply, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 

1 For illustration see Alexandria Advertiser, March 16, April 14, 17, 1801, and Ellis and 
Allan, In-letters, D. Warwick, May 12, 1800. 
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have as yet been found for Alexandria for 1800, and consequently 
no clear-cut statement can be made as to the size of the trade 
for that year. For 1801 definite figures are available. 11,954 
barrels of flour, 13,587 bushels of wheat, and 12,770 bushels of 
Indian corn cleared for England and Scotland.** 

During the fall of 1801, the grain market received a setback 
upon news of the rumor of peace between France and England. 
Shipments to England came to a direct stop, and were not re- 
newed until February, 1802, and then only for the next few 
months.** Obviously, the cause for the stoppage of this trade 
was the Peace of Amiens and the rather favorable British har- 
vest of 1802. The market stayed low for the remainder of 
1802 and that in spite of a very pleasing harvest in Virginia. 
In Norfolk, conditions were even worse. Only the domestic 
market offered any relief, for as one writer put it: “People will 
not leave off that foolish custom of eating.’”** As it was, 13,103 
barrels of flour left Alexandria for England in 1802. During 
the first few months of the next year, and before the advent of 
the news of the renewal of war in Europe, nothing seems to 
have cleared for England. Ellis and Allan described the situation 
as one in which there were no buyers, and expressed the thought 
that a “little more hustle about war” would have a good effect 
on the price of flour.*® Although the above factors largely ex- 
plain the absence of any trade during these months, it should 
be recalled that the British harvest of 1802 had been rather 
successful." 

In the meantime the market in the Spanish Peninsula had 
been supplied with some produce from Alexandria. During 
1801, 2,636 barrels of flour, 3,742 bushels of Indian corn, and 
still smaller amounts of beans, pease and corn-meal cleared for 
Portugal.** The next year, due to an increased demand, 12,153 
barrels of flour, 28,938 bushels of wheat and 5,478 bushels of 


*? Other grains and flour were shipped for which see tables below. Customs Papers, Eng- 

es 17: 23 show 167,800 cwt. of flour from Virginia in 1801. It is not wise to stress the 

=a of this contrast between the American clearances and the British import entries; 
still it is worth while noting what part probably came from Alexandria. 

3 Conflicting reports as to trade conditions appear as early as February. The fact, how- 
ever, that supplies were shipped for a time shows a belief in America that conditions in 
Europe were favorable. See iis and Allan to H. Montgomery, Feb. 25, 1802, and In-letters, 
Johnston and Richardson, Norfolk, Feb. 6, 1802. It should be recalled that the English harvest 
would give a supply for the fall and early winter months. 

% Bilis and Allan, In-letters, Wiseham, Norfolk, July 6, 1802. 

8§.No other grain er flour was shipped to England in 1802. 

% Ellis and Allan to Legburn, May 11, 1803. 

312.826 barrels of flour left in February and April for Ireland. 

% See Alexandria Advertiser, April 28, 1801, for prices in Lisbon, March, 1800. 
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Indian corn left for Portugal and Spain. It is of interest to 
note that all of the commerce for 1802 came after the month of 
May when the news of Amiens had closed in part the English 
markets and had opened that in Spain. The same factor, namely 
peace, in part explains why the exports to the Peninsula were 


larger before May, 1803. 

Heavy exports were also made during these years to the West 
Indies, chiefly to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and other British islands 
where high prices seem to have existed.** In April, 1801, flour 
was selling in Bermuda from $18-$20 a barrel, and in June, 
1802, at $14 in Guadaloupe.*® Equally good conditions seem to 
have existed in Jamaica.*' Total flour exports to the West Indies 
in 1801 and 1802 amounted to 22,7051, and 43,003 barrels re- 
spectively. In both years the volume of this trade was greater 
than the combined export to all other foreign markets. The 
same proportion existed in the export of Indian corn. Exports 
to Canada and South America were small and of no great value. 

The renewal of war in 1803 opened a prosperous decade for 
Alexandria. Flour exports, chiefly to England and to the West 
Indies, took a sudden rise. The English market, however, turned 
out to be a disappointment due to the bumper harvest of 1803." 
In June, 3,467 barrels of flour cleared for England; during July 
and August, but 810 barrels were exported, and this proved to 
be the last shipment to England for the remainder of the year.* 

In the meantime, the trade to the West Indies had grown con- 
siderably.** Out of a total of 51,68714 barrels of flour, 37,164 
cleared for these islands after May. A similar gain took place 
in the exports of Indian corn. The presence of an enlarged 
military and naval force in these waters, as well as the usual 
demand, made this market an attractive one. On the other 
hand, the trade to the Peninsula fell after the month of May, 
due probably to an over-stocked market. All in all, however, 


* Crackers and bread cleared at all times for the West Indies. 

® Alexandria Advertiser, May 12, June 29, 1801 

“ By the summer of 1801, the Jamaica market seems to have been overstocked; see Ellis 
and Allan, In-letters, Kingston, June 27, 1801. The market in Cuba, Haiti, and Martinique 
seems to have been well supplied by the fall of 1802. See Daily Advertiser (New York), Aug. 
5S, 24, Sept. 17, 27, 1802. ‘ort Republican was a poor market in 1801 and 1802; see Dutilh 
MSS., White to Dutilh, Jan. 16, March 3, Oct. 6, 1801. 

“2 Farmer's Magazine, 1V: 473, V: 102, 111; Commercial and Agricultural Magazine, 
IX: 13, 203. 

“8 bushels of wheat, and 117 barrels of Indian corn cleared after May. 

“4 Chiefly to Jamaica and the Barbadoes. From June to December, 1803, 13,232 barrels 


of flour cleared for the Barbadoes. 
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1803 had been a good year for the grain interests of Alexandria.* 
Custom clearances show that 98,4411% barrels of flour left the 
town, which was about one-third more than the export of 1802, 
and nearly two-thirds more than what it had been in 1801.* 

The next three years, 1804-1806, were relatively lean ones. 
A favorable British harvest plus an unfavorable one in America 
accounts for the entire absence of any trade to the United King- 
dom in 1804.‘*° A marked drop also took place in the exports to 
the Peninsula and to the West Indies. Wheat alone fell from 
94,9534 bushels in 1803 to 8,600 bushels in 1804. Flour also 
declined but not to the same extent, thanks to an increased de- 
mand in Portugal** and to the large naval force stationed in the 
West Indies.** Very little flour was shipped to England where 
improved harvest conditions tended to close the ports to foreign 
corn.®® The result was to be seen in the over-stocked warehouses 
in Alexandria, particularly since the harvest of 1805 had been 
a good one." The next year, due to the lack of rain, the crops 
in Virginia were below the average.*? Exports accordingly de- 
clined, especially those to the West Indies and the Peninsula. 
Only a slight gain took place in the shipments to England and 
Ireland, due largely to the shutting down of the Prussian trade 
which had followed the growth of French power in North 
Germany." 

In November, 1806, came the famous Berlin Decree which for 
a brief time brought the American market to a complete stand- 
still. When it became clear, however, that Napoleon could not 


“In September, 1803, 935 barrels left for Santa Cruz. 

“The National Intelligencer, Feb. 22, 1804, reported the export of 97,971 barrels of flour 
from Alexandria in 1803. Customs Papers, England, 17:25 shows an import of 96,333 cwt. 
of flour from Virginia. 

* British Foreign Office, 5:46, Bond to Hamilton, Jan. 1, 1805; Ellis and Allan to Heath- 
cothe, July 6, 1805. As late as March 14, 1805, Ellis and Allan wrote to Bethune of New 
York, that there “never was less flour in Virginia than at this time.” 

* The Peninsula market took a favorable turn in 1805 as a result of the Continental war. 
Huguet and Dupre, traders of Barcelona wrote, Oct. 15, 1805, to Dutilh: “The Continental 
war . . . cut off our source of supply from the Russian ag oe in the Black Sea, at a 
moment when we require a foreign importation of two million bushels of wheat to carry us 
through the consumption of the remaining part of the year till next harvest. From the Northern 
markets of Europe nothing can be exported as their prices do not admit of exportation.”” See 
also their letter to Dutilh, May 21, 1805, and one from Duncan and Shaw, Malaga, Jan. 12, 
1805, to Dutilh. 

* See Ellis and Allan to E. Johnston, June 21, 1805. The bulk of the flour cleared for 
St. Bartholomews, Jamaica and the Barbadoes. Cuba seems to have been over supplied with 
exports from Baltimore and New York; see J. J. Clement to Dutilh, May 12, 1805. 

* Grain Supply, op. cit., p. 140. 

Ellis and Allan to Heathcothe, June 12, 24, 1805; Foreign Office, 5:46, Bond to Mul- 
grave, Sept. 27, 1805. é 

58 Grain Supply, op. cit., 141; Wm. Brown to Lloyd; American State Papers, Mis- 
cellaneous, I: 808; and Norfolk Gazette, May 21, 1806. 

8 Grain Supply, op. cit., p. 142. The American harvest of 1807 seems to have been 
satisfactory; see Wm. Brown to Lloyd, June 22, 1807; Thos. Hull to Lloyd, Aug. 5, 1807, 
and Ellis and Allan to Heathcothe, July 12, Sept. 16, 1807. 
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enforce his measure, the traders of Alexandria renewed their 
dealings with Great Britain. Relatively large exports followed 
to June, 1807,°* after which no further export took place for that 
year. The cause for this stoppage is to be found in an over- 
supplied British market, although it should be recalled that no 
exports normally cleared for England after the middle of the 


summer. 

The difficulties in the British trade, plus the presence of a 
large harvest in Virginia brought about a decline in the price 
of flour. A distinct financial stringency followed at Alexandria. 
Collections were hard to make, and money became scarce. As 
early as June, one Brader of Mt. Pleasent, informed Lloyd that 
he would not sell his 600 barrels of flour until the market had 
risen.** Indeed, had it not been for the West India and Peninsula 
trade, Alexandria would have had a hard time of it. Not that 
the exports to the islands were larger in the last half of the 
year, but that the volume of the trade for 1807 was larger than 
that for 1806.°° On the other hand, the trade to Portugal in- 
creased. Out of a total of 12,084 barrels of flour shipped in 
1807 to Portugal, 6,534 barrels left after the month of June. 
The value of this trade to the Peninsula was well appreciated. 
Lawarson and Fowle remarked early in December: “Consider- 
able shipments have lately been made to Portugal; about 4,000 
barrels sailed yesterday for that quarter.’*’ The presence of a 
British army in Portugal explains the cause for this trade.** 

In the meantime, however, political relations with France and 
England had been so shaping themselves as to cause Jefferson 
to threaten these states with an embargo. At once a great stir 
took place; loud protest arose from many parts of America. 
Jefferson, however, stood firm, and in December, 1807, the 
Embargo became law, “in consequence of which flour will be 


% 32,214 barrels of flour cleared for the United Kingdom. Nothing else was shipped 
there in 1807. 

% Brader to Lloyd, June 10, 1807; see also, Chas. Kennedy to Lloyd, Nov. 22, 1807, and 
Ellis and Allan to Chas. Allan, July 5, 1807. 

% The Republican (Savannah), Oct. 10, 1807, reports that for the quarter ending Sept. 
11, 1807, 36,179 barrels had been inspected in Alexandria. Most of this must have gone to 
the Barbadoes, Cuba, Jamaica and St. Bartholomews. 

% Lawarson and Fowle to Tucker, Dec. 7, 1807. Clearances for December show 4,274 
barrels of flour were shipped to Portugal. 

% Indian corn declined in 1807. Wheat exports, however, increased; out of 11,250 bushels, 
4,500 bushels went to Portugal. Little was sent to Spain; see Fleetwood Abigail & Co., to 
Dutilh, Cadiz, July 25, 1807. 
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very low, probably under $4.”°* Very shortly a decline in price 
set in. Merchants sought to meet their obligations by calling 
upon their creditors for accounts long due. Nor was this measure 
successful. John Latham of Lions Mills, for example, pressed 
by Lloyd replied that something would be paid but that his 
friends would have “to suspend their opinions a few months.”’*° 
George Edmonds very politely told Lloyd to wait, and Gabriel 
Smithers wrote: “That Wise measure, as I think it (the Em- 
bargo) plays hob with us poor people; pray be patient which is 
ungenerous to ask as you have already been so.” 

Although instances of this type might be multiplied, it would 
be wrong to draw the conclusion that no business was being con- 
ducted. Most certainly, the foreign trade ceased to exist. The 
clearances for 1808 show but six ships left Alexandria, and none 
of these carried any cargo except the usual ship supplies. Al- 
though no clearances were issued, and indeed there is no reason 
to expect that they would be, shipments were made probably to 
foreign ports. Early in February, 1808, Jefferson requested 
that gun-boats be placed in the Delaware to hold back a British 
ship with flour for Jamaica.** The amount which left in this 
fashion, however, must have been relatively small. The British 
import figures show very clearly that little was entered after 
the Embargo had been announced. The letter books also dis- 
close no activity in Alexandria in respect to a foreign trade. 

On the other hand, the needs of the domestic market were 
unusually large, and thus offset the ill effects of the loss of the 
foreign trade. Heavy exports were made from Alexandria to 
Boston, Portsmouth, and to other New England towns.” Traders 
from this quarter were quite active, and often dealt directly with 
the local jobbers rather than with the firms of Alexandria. 

The Embargo, it will be recalled, did not forbid a bonded 
coastwise trade. The volume of the coasting trade, always large, 


® Ellis and Allan to E. Crust, Dec. 23, 1807. Jefferson fully expected that the farmers 
and merchants would suffer but stated “I am sure they will be cheerfully met’’; see Jefferson 
to Granger, Jan. 22, 1808, Jefferson MSS., Library of Congress, vol. 174. 

® John Latham to Lloyd, July 8, 1808. 

" G. W. Edmonds and G. Smithers to Lloyd, May 30, 1808. 

*2 Jefferson to Secretary Smith, Feb. 14, 1808, Jeff. MSS., vol. 175. See also the 
Republican (Savannah) Feb. 18, 1808, for an account of the heavy export to Havana in 
January, 1808. 

® Grain Supply, op. cit., p. 145. 


* See the Columbian Centinal (Boston) Jan. 30, July 8, 1808. mee ig were made to 
fr) 


Savannah; see Republican (Savannah) June 16, July 19, 1808, and to Norfolk; see the Gazette 
(Norfolk) Feb. 29, April 4, May 30, July 25, 1808 


* Wm. Brown to Lloyd, July 12, 1808. 
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now seemed to take on unusual size and proportion. At least 
this was the view held by Jefferson and Gallatin, both of whom 
doubted New England’s capacity to consume so large an im- 
port.’ Lawarson and Fowle were of the same opinion. In a 
letter to Dillaway and Baker of Boston, this Alexandria firm 
wrote: “there probably never was so much flour shipped on one 
day as there was yesterday [to New England].” In another let- 
ter to E. Crust of the same city, there appears this comment: 
“How the consumption should have increased so rapidly we do 
not presume to account for, although it may appear very ob- 
vious.”** Obviously, as Lawarson and Fowle knew, and as every 
well-informed person knew from Jefferson down, flour was find- 
ing an outlet to foreign markets by means of the coasting trade. 
Clearances to Boston, Passamaguoddy, St. Marys, and other 
places close to the West Indies and to Canada were issued so 
numerously as to leave no doubt of the existence of fraud. Steps 
to check this were taken in March and April, which at once were 
followed by a drop in prices in Alexandria." Clearances from 
that city were strictly forbidden except upon Jefferson’s order. 
Flour was not even suffered to come to Alexandria from George- 
town."° 

The real needs, however, of the New England towns for 
Southern flour forced a change in the law, early in May.” Jeffer- 
son’s circular letter to the Governors, announced the new pro- 
gram which allowed these officers to issue certificates for the 
import of all needed flour and wheat."' The rush for these papers 
in Boston overwhelmed Governor Sullivan who seems to have 
“granted them readily.’”** Food stuffs from Alexandria thus 
found an easy way to Boston and other New England towns." 
So extensive did this trade from the South become that Jefferson 


® See vols. 177-179 of the Jefferson MSS., for comment on this subject. The Columbian 
Centinal (Boston) January to June, 1808, shows a heavy _ rt from the South. Alexandria 
is often mentioned in the advertisements of this paper; see the issues for Jan. 30, March 26, 
and April 6, 1808. 

* Lawarson and Fowle to Dillaway and Baker, and to E. Crust, April 23, 1808, and 
July 1 19, 1808; see also their letter to Crust, April 28, 1808. 

® See Statutes at Large, U. S. (Boston, 1854) II: 453- 454, 473-475, for these laws; see 

also Lawarson and Fowle to Baker, May 13, 1808. 

® Lawarson and Fowle to Baker, May i3, 1808. 

Before this date, Lawarson and Fowle had failed in gaining permission to ship flour 
to Boston. 

" Jefferson MSS., vol. 177. 

™ Columbian Centinal (Boston) May 21, 1808. This paper stated that a dollar was 
charged for every certificate issued. 

™ See Lawarson and Fowle to J. Wart, June 6, and to Baker, May 17, and June 30, to 
Captain Stacy, July 20, and to Bixby Valentine & Co., May 20, 1808. 
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ordered Sullivan to issue no more certificates. News of this 
step soon reached Alexandria, and at once a drop followed in 
the price of flour. Lawarson and Fowle feared lest the price 
would fall below four dollars and expressed themselves quite 
frankly about the doings of “King Tom.”" Certificates, how- 
ever, which had been issued continued to appear, but were not 
used as the local collector in Alexandria refused to honor them.” 

The action of the collector was clearly based upon orders re- 
ceived from Washington. It is to be noted, however, that these 
orders did not entirely forbid the further use of the certificates. 
Clearances also might happen when the value of flour and pro- 
duce to be shipped did not exceed by one-eighth the value of the 
required bond. Within this limit, export to New England was 
allowed,"’ and “no evasions . . . worthy of notice” took place 
under color of a coasting trade.” Sullivan’s licenses, moreover, 
had overstocked the New England market, and any proposal for 
an increase in exports to that quarter was held too “shady” to 
be allowed.”® 

The leakage through the coasting trade was thus rather effec- 
tively checked. “The embargo,” however, “is now defeated by 
open violation; by vessels sailing without clearances,” which 
under the existing law, Gallatin believed could not be stopped.*° 
Whether an illegal expert took place from Alexandria is difficult 
to state. The custom clearances for such a trade do not exist, 
and Lawarson and Fowle, as well as the other firms, are silent 
in this matter. It is of course probable that some illegal trade 
existed, but if there was, the market showed no signs of it. 
Further, it seems likely that some comment would have been 
made in the letter books. Prices continued to stay at a high 
level, chiefly because of the coasting trade and because the local 
dealers kept constantly hoping, during the fall, for a repeal of 
the Embargo.*' During November and December, rumor had 
it that a stricter law would be passed, and talk of this type 


™% Jefferson MSS., vol. 179, Jefferson to Sullivan, July 16, 1808. 
warson and Fowle to Sparrow, and to Dillaway and Baker, July 23, 1808. See also, 

Columbian Centinal (Boston) May 18, 1808. 

™ Lawarson and Fowle to Cobb, Sept. 7, 1808. 

™ Jefferson MSS., Vol. 177, contains the Circular Order of the Treasury Department, 
May 20, 1808, which announced this new provision. 

% Tbid., 179, Gallatin to Jefferson, Aug. 6, 1808. Gallatin remarked in a letter, Oct. 5, 
1808, that flour was cheaper in Boston than iin New York, Philadelphia or in the Chesapeake. 

" Ibid., vol. 184, Jefferson to Gallatin, Oct. 14, 1808. 

* Ibid., vol. 179, Gallatin to Jefferson, Aug. 6, 1808. 

“™ Lawarson and Fowle to Cobb, Sept. 7, to Sparrow, Sept. 24, to Baker, Oct. 4, and to 
Murdock, Oct. 30, 1808. 
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tended to lower prices at Alexandria.** The year closed with 
flour selling around $4. This was low, but in reviewing the en- 
tire year one feels that it had not been a bad year for Alexandria 
even though the foreign market had been wiped out by the 
Embargo. The coastwise trade clearly had offset the loss of the 
markets in the West Indies and in Europe. 

Opposition to the Embargo had grown so extensively that by 
March, 1809, Congress repealed the measure. Prices in Alex- 
andria rose, and exports at once were made to foreign markets.** 
On March 10, news of the repeal of the Embargo and of the 
passage of the Non-Intercourse Act reached Alexandria. At 
once ships prepared to clear. The next day, Theodore Skinner 
cleared the Patsey for the West Indies with flour and beans. 
Two days later, the Columbia sailed for Cuba with flour, and on 
the sixteenth of the month, 9 ships left, chiefly for St. Bartholo- 
mews, where the prices seemed to be very attractive.** Other 
ships followed for South America and the Peninsula. 

Nothing, however, left for England before June, 1809, and 
that in the face of favorable prices in the British Isles.*° The 
explanation is simple and is to be found in the uncertain state 
of affairs which existed between England and the United States. 
Erskine’s arrival and the repeated rumor of a repeal of the 
orders caused much talk of a trade to England.*® Not however 
until June 20 did a ship sail for that quarter. Two more fol- 
lowed in the same month, and in July and August one vessel 
cleared each month. No further trade took place. And while 
this may be explained in part on the ground that there was little 
to export, still one should recall that our relations were steadily 
driving our ships off of the seas. The disavowal of the Erskine 
Agreement by the British silenced for the time all talk of trade." 

Exports, however, to the West Indies and to the Peninsula con- 
tinued. In May, 7,000 barrels cleared for Géttenburg, and in 
August, 400 barrels left for Halifax. A general decline set in 
during September and October, due chiefly to a scarcity of rain 


82 Tbid., to Crust, Nov. 4, Dec. 17, 19, to Nicholson, Nov. 16, Dec. 26, and to Baker, 


Nov. mad 1808. 
8 Tbid., to E. Crust, March 1, 1809. 

“In a letter to A. Denveez, May 1, 1809, Lawarson and Fowle report sales of flour at 
$22 a barrel. 

% Grain Supply, op. cit., 

%* Lawarson and Fowle ey Ladd. March 10, to Baker, April 14, and to T. Smith, Agr 
24, 1809. 

* Tbid., to Baker, July 24, to S. Smith, Aug. 3, to E. Crust, Aug. 10, 1809. Few ex- 
ports ever took place after the middle of the summer. 
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which kept the mills idle and the streams too low for transport 
purposes.** Late in October, soaking rains swelled the streams 
and an increase in export followed.** Generally speaking, 1809 
had been a good one for the grain interests of Alexandria. The 
exports averaged above the level of most years since 1800. Crop 
conditions for 1809 were good and thus help to explain the 
favorable state of the market.”° 

The next year, 1810, saw a marked decline in the flour trade 
to the United Kingdom.” In the light of the ill will which existed 
between the two states, and the recent imports by England of 
French corn, this drop is not to be wondered at.** Exports to 
the West Indies remained at about the same level as they had 
been in 1809, most of the flour going to the Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
Cuba and St. Bartholomews.** The trade to the Peninsula, how- 
ever, greatly increased. Very little of this latter trade left 
Alexandria before June; but after that date a large export took 
place. The cause for this increase is to be found in the presence 
of the British army in Spain, and the inability of either Spain 
or England to supply this army with sufficient corn.” It is quite 
clear that the merchants of Alexandria were alive to the possi- 
bilities which this market offered. The letter books are crowded 
with ample proof of this fact. 

Unfortunately, the state of agriculture in 1810, in Virginia, 
did not allow as large exports as otherwise would have hap- 
pened. The winter of 1809-1810 had been an open one, causing 
much trouble in transporting supplies to market. The spring 
months which followed were none too favorable. A _ serious 
drouth in May, plus the ravages of the fly, injured the crops. 
And then during the milling season, low waters kept back in 
part what had been harvested.” 


% Tbid., to E. Sprague, Aug. 31, to Davis and Taylor, - 25, to J. Pearson, Oct. 3, 


and to E. Crust, Oct. 10, 1809. See also Hampton to Lloyd, Sept. 17, 1809. 

* Lawarson and Fowle to J. Pearson, Oct. 17, Metcalf to Baxter, Oct. 20, 1809; and 
Cowper to Lloyd, Oct. 31, 1809. 

Ellis and Allan to Heathcothe, July 5, 1809; Jefferson MSS., Jefferson to Madison, Oct. 
9, 1809; Lawarson and Fowle to E. Crust, July 20, 1809. 

"Only 2,777 barrels of flour cleared for the United Kingdom; while 16,216 bushels of 
wheat left for England and Ireland. 

*2 The repeal of the Non-Intercourse Act did not stimulate a trade to England. Further, 
the merchants were probably quite pleased with the Spanish market. See Board of Trade 
Papers (England), 1:52, Hamilton to Fawkener, Aug. 7, 1810, for an account of conditions in 
America in July, 1810. Late in October, Ellis and Allan determined to undertake no trade 
to England until it became known what Napoleon intended doing with his license system. 

* See tables below. 5 : ; 

% See my article, ‘“‘The American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula, 1810-1814,” in 
American Historical Review, October, 1922. 

* See the letter books; especially that of Metcalf. 
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These adverse conditions do not seem to have worked so widely 
in 1811.% An export trade of some size might, therefore, be 
expected to have taken place. As it was, the shipments to the 
United Kingdom and the West Indies remained about the same 
as for 1810. Continued trouble with England made the British 
markets uncertain. In sharp contrast, however, was the Spanish 
trade. Alexandria swarmed with ships loading for the Pen- 
insula.** Many of these vessels carried cargoes valued higher 
than $30,000, and in the case of the Almira, the collector put an 
evaluation of $47,410 on 4,741 barrels of flour.** Total exports 
in 1811 to the Peninsula amounted to 168,5151% barrels of flour, 
most of which must have fed Wellington’s army. The continued 
presence of these soldiers in 1812 accounts for the heavy exports 
of that year.** 

During the first four months of 1812, large shipments were 
made to the Peninsula. With flour selling in Lisbon around $16 
a barrel, the dealers in Alexandria could well afford to offer 
from $8-$10 a barrel to the producer.'* And so the Virginian 
farmer brought his supply over almost impassible roads to Alex- 
andria for shipment to Spain and Portugal.’ Small wonder 
was it, therefore, that the grain interests viewed the war in 
Spain with much satisfaction. Huge profits and an advancing 
market made the future most pleasing. Nor did the prospect of 
a war with Britain upset the conduct of this trade. Indeed there 
were some merchants who frankly doubted whether Madison 
had the courage to bring about a war.’ 

In general, however, market conditions did become unsettled 
by the threat of war. Particularly was this true whenever news 
item, letter or bit of gossip told of the impending conflict. Con- 
gress was up to something, and that was more than enough to 
cause the market to break. Prices fell, and holders of produce 
rushed their goods to Alexandria only to find a limited market.’ 
By the middle of March, it became evident that Madison had 


a % See for illustration, Lawarson and Fowle to Pike and Rand, July 2, and to E. Crust, 
ug. 9, 1811. 

* Nearly 80 ships cleared for the Peninsula in 1811 with food stuffs. 

* The Huntress cleared with 5,000 barrels of flour valued at $45,000. 

® A considerable coasting trade existed during these years. See the tables below for the 
extent of the foreign trade. 

1 Lawarson and Fowle to N. Goddard, Feb. 4, 1812. 

1% The poor conditions of the roads are told of in the ag of oe and Fowle to 
Holland, Benj. Wright, and N. Goodard, Jan. 10, 23, and Feb. 

Ibid., to Rich, March 19, 1812; and Metcalf to Clopper, March. 6, 1812. 

100 West and Ashton to Lloyd, March 19, 1812; Lawarson and Fowle to Rich, March 19, 

and to Park Appleton & Co., March 28, 1812. 
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decided upon some far-reaching step, a fact which caused a 
hustle in every American port. The urge to clear before an em- 
bargo or war was declared forced all to unusual efforts. “We 
are loading the Huntress as fast as possible. Shall not break off 
tonight. Whether we can effect our object is very uncertain as 
the doors of Congress are now closed upon the Embargo ques- 
tion, and it is supposed will pass.’ 

Early in April an embargo passed Congress. The agricultural 
and commercial classes were thrown into great consternation. 
“How we are to act,” wrote one, “God only knows.’"” Foreign 
clearances came to an abrupt stop. Not a single bushel of corn, 
grain, meal or flour left Alexandria for Europe after April 4. 
All of which is in marked contrast to what had been shipped 
before that time. In March, 20 ships cleared with 30,430 bar- 
rels of flour, and 27,850 bushels of Indian corn for the Peninsula. 
And during the first four days of April, 15,093 barrels of flour 
and 22,118 bushels of Indian corn left for the same quarter. 
Beginning with April 5, there were no further foreign clearances 
until July 3. During this interval one notes that prices at first 
fell, only to return to the pre-war level by the first of July.’ 
The cause for the drop is to be found in the Embargo, and for 
the subsequent rise in the continuance of the coasting trade. 
The determination of. many farmers to withold supplies also 
tended to keep prices high.*’ 

In the meantime war had been declared. Trade with Britain 
was brought to an end—a fact which caused little comment in 
Alexandria. Not a single bushel had left for England since 
January, 1811, and with the exception of one clearance to the 
Western Isles, no trade to England was to take place until 1815. 
Clearances to the West Indies also declined, and all but dis- 
appeared in 1814. Only in respect to the Peninsula trade was 
there any life. 

The story of the trade to the Spanish Peninsula is of inter- 
est.'°° Just what the attitude of Britain would be towards that 


% Lawarson and Fowle to Rich, April 1, 1812. See Ellis and Allan, In-letters, J. Ellis, 
Richmond, March 31, 1812, and the National Intelligencer, April 9, 1812. 

1% Ellis and Allan, In-letters, Abner Lincoln, New York, April 6, 1812. 

On April 4, Lawarson and Fowle in a letter to Welch gave the price as $544; on June 


15, to Goddard, it was stated at $9; and on ag 2, to Pearson, it was reported at $8%. 


17 See for eximple, Lawarson and Fowle to Nicholson, April 15, and to F. M. Sargent, 
April 23, 1812. See also Ellis and Allan, In-letters, Hovey Stevens & Co., Boston, ton 
24, 1812. 

18 See “American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula,”’ op. cit. 
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trade, now that a state of war existed between her and America, 
was made known shortly by the extension of the license system 
to this quarter. American ships, as well as neutrals, protected 
by these papers, were urged to bring food to the Peninsula.'” It 
was the need of the British army in Spain (flour sold at Lisbon 
in May, 1812, at $2214 a barrel) and not any regard for the 
American farmer which prompted England to take this step.''® 
For an American to avail himself of a British license was clearly 
contrary to the purpose of the war. By a process of rational- 
ization, however, public opinion in America accepted these li- 
censes and a large export followed to the Peninsula. 

During July, 1812, some 1,687 barrels of flour left for Spain 
and Portugal. By October it had risen to 22,332 barrels, and 
in November, it stood at 35,005 barrels. A similar rise took 
place in the exports of wheat and Indian corn. So extensive did 
this trade become that the National Intelligencer for October 8 
had the following news item: “There were lying yesterday in 
the port of Alexandria, 13 ships some of them very large, 18 
brigs, 16 schooners, 5 sloops and 35 smaller craft. Most of the 
sea vessels are loading with flour for the European Peninsula 
for which article as high as $11 per barrel has been given at 
that place [Alexandria] within a few days past.” 

During the winter of 1812-1813, the trade to this section de- 
clined, due in part to the severity of the winter and the presence 
of ice in the Potomac. By February, the Potomac was open, 
and British licenses were as numerous as they were costly. Con- 
siderable activity followed. Unfortunately for those interested 
the British altered their policy. In November, 1812, the Privy 
Council forbade the issuing of any more licenses for the Pen- 
insula trade, and ordered a blockade of the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays by Admiral Warren.'** Information of this blockade 
reached Alexandria early in February, 1813."°* Flour immedi- 
ately fell in price. “Sidmouths” and other British licenses were 
no longer honored by Warren. For a time some of the mer- 


1 Tbid. See also Ellis and Allan to J. Penn, Oct. 9, 1812. 

1° Ellis and Allan, In-letters, John Bulkley and Sons, Lisbon, May 18, 1812. 

111 Some 11 ships cleared in October, and 21 in November for the Peninsula. The Amer- 
ican harvest of 1812 seems to have been favorable; see Ellis and Allan to Heathcothe, June 
13, 1812. 

112 Privy Council Unbound Papers (London) Council Minute, Nov. 14, 1812, and Ad- 
miralty Papers (London) 1:503, Warren to Croker, Feb. 21, 1813. See also National In 
telligencer, Feb. 13, 16, 1813, and Ellis and Allan, in-letters, J. Ellis, Boston, Feb. 12, 1813. 

118 See “American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula,” op. cit. 
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chants hoped to evade the new program by reloading their car- 
goes on Swedish ships. The Ship Hero, for example, cleared for 
Cadiz on February 9, but was ordered back by Warren. On 
May 17, the same cargo on board the Swedish ship / inland 
cleared for St. Bartholomews.''** In the main, however, such 
cases must have been exceptional, and Warren’s blockade proved 
most effective. 

Cut off by the British fleet in the Chesapeake, various at- 
tempts were made to ship grain by other ways. Most interest- 
ing was the effort made by Ellis and Allan'’® to send supplies to 
the Peninsula by the way of the Dismal Swamp canal and Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina. The difficulties met were great, but 
the try seems to have had some degree of success during the sum- 
mer of 1813. The extension of the British blockade so as to in- 
clude North Carolina brought this trade to an end."’* With this, 
all foreign trade vanished for the period of the war—the last 
clearance being the Swedish ship Stockholm for St. Bartholo- 
mews, June 24, 1813.2" 

Any domestic export by the Potomac was also brought to an 
end. And although export by land continued, the grain market 
at Alexandria was quite dead. Prices were very low, and there 
seems to have been little more than the ordinary local business 
being conducted.''* With the opening of 1815, however, and the 
end of the war, Alexandria took on a more prosperous attitude. 
A heavy export trade in all grains and flour followed. As is gen- 
erally known, however, the year 1815 was the last year of the 
Napoleonic wars, and with the return of peace the American 
farmer and merchant gradually lost his markets abroad. Other 
factors, such as soil exhaustion, the stimulus given to cotton 
cultivation, and the opening of new grain fields in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys tended in time to bring to an end the history 
of Alexandria as a grain port of any prominence. The record, 
however, which its merchants had made during the Napoleonic 
days was long remembered—even though there is little or no 
remain of the Alexandria of the Napoleonic era. 


114 Swedish ships had been common since the outbreak of the war. It is of course pos- 
sible that some American ships changed their registry and cleared as Swedish vessels 

18 The following is of interest: “We understand from our friends the Messrs. Gambles 
that you have a look-out boat which in case of danger from the enemy's cruisers or barques 
apprizes the vessels carrying flour for them [Gambles] to Norfolk.” Ellis and Allan asked 
for similar privileges from W. A. Thompson. to whom a letter was addressed, April 20, 1813 

16 See Ellis and Allan to Litch & Co., New York, April 12. 20, 24, May 3, 11, 24, 1813; 
to John Tunis, July 27, and to Stevens and Atherton, Sent. 12, 1813. For extension of the 
blockade see Privy Council Register (London) Dec. 26, 1812, and Niles Register, V:264. 

27 Tn January, 1814. a ship cleared Alexandria with flour but was captured in the Potomac 
It will he recalled that Congress in July, 1813, forbade the further use of all foreign licenses, 
and in December, placed an embargo on all American ships in port. This action would doubt- 
less have brought to an end the trade to the Peninsula. 

8 See the letter books. 
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OTHER CLEARANCES 


Rye Rye-Flour Indian-Meal Pease 
1,165 3,760 16834 
20 212 201 
29 440 1,481 
10 0 3,254% 
258 2,040 
788 1,589 
0 
0 
6,488 
1,656 
1811 *5,3921% 30434, 
1812 4,297, 1,728 
0 52 
0 0 0 
0 25 5 0 0 


Total 12,56854 2,116 6,718 18,969 5,998, 3,973 


*Rye, oats, pease and beans were shipped in bushel quantities; rye-flour 
and Indian-meal were shipped in barrel quantities. In addition to the above 
there should be added 170 barrels of rye; 613 bushels of Indian-meal; 193 
barrels and 100 bags of beans; and 279 barrels of pease. Most of the pease, 
beans and Indian-meal cleared for the West Indies. Practically all of the 
rye was exported to Portugal, which also received one-third of the rye-flour, 
the balance of the rye-flaur chiefly going to England. Portugal and the 
West Indies received all of the oats. The above figures were obtained from 
Custom Clearances, Alexandria, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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DEBATE ON THE FISHER RESOLUTIONS 


By A. R. NEWSOME 


INTRODUCTION 


Economic prosperity, party harmony, and rampant nationalism 
characterized the period in the United States immediately fol- 
lowing the War of 1812. The Federalist party disappeared 
from national politics; and the Republican party, though ap- 
parently united and harmonious in its unopposed control of the 
government, was in reality undergoing a process of dissolution 
and reorganization in face of the emerging national problems 
of internal improvement, tariff, finance, public land, and slavery 
extension. A growing realization of the bearings of these prob- 
lems upon the great economic interests and geographical sec- 
tions of the United States, quickened by the wide-spread eco- 
nomic distress following the panic of 1819, augured ill for the 
continued solidarity of the Republican party. 

The process of disintegration was hastened by the large num- 
ber of rival candidates for the presidential nomination in 1824. 
During Monroe’s second administration, each of five public 
men—Crawford, Adams, Clay, Calhoun, and Jackson—was pro- 
moted as the true Republican candidate by an enthusiastic per- 
sonal following. Each candidate, though conciliatory toward 
each section of the country and toward the emerging national 
issues, was regarded by his friends as the champion of the 
interests of a particular section or group. The “Era of Good 
Feeling” is a misnomer for the decade from 1815 to 1825. 

Crawford possessed a larger following in Congress than any 
of his rivals and was generally regarded as the most probable 
choice of the congressional caucus, which, in accordance with 
custom, was expected to meet early in 1824 for the purpose of 
selecting the regular Republican nominee for the presidency. 
And nomination by Republican caucus had been equivalent to 
election since 1800. The hope of the rivals of Crawford seemed 
to lie in preventing a meeting of the caucus or in destroying the 
prestige which its nomination had with the party rank and file. 
Accordingly, the congressional friends of Calhoun, Clay, Jack- 
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son, and Adams were united in opposition to the caucus.' The 
Tennessee legislature, in control of the friends of Jackson, 
adopted resolutions in 1823 denouncing the caucus, instructing 
the Tennessee congressmen to oppose it, and calling on other 
state legislatures to take similar action.* The grand assault on 
caucus was well under way. 

North Carolina was notorious for her orthodox Republicanism, 
and Crawford was favored by a large majority of her leading 
politicians for the nomination in 1824. But, during the “Era 
of Good Feeling,” North Carolina Republicans differed sharply 
on state issues and, to a less degree, on national issues as well. 
Though Adams had a respectable following composed largely 
of the disorganized remnants of Federalism, Calhoun was the 
chief opposition candidate to Crawford in North Carolina until 
March, 1824. The Calhoun movement centered in Salisbury 
where Charles Fisher, a friend and admirer of Calhoun for sev- 
eral years, was its directing agent, and the Western Carolinian, 
its earliest and leading newspaper organ. Fisher was in cor- 
respondence with Calhoun himself and with local Calhoun sup- 
porters in the State during 1823;° and the Western Carolinian, 
content for at least a year with attacking Crawford, advanced 
to an open championship of Calhoun in March, 1823.‘ In view 
of the expectation that a caucus of members of the legislature 
of 1823 would form the electoral ticket for North Carolina and 
that a caucus in the next Congress would recommend the party 
nominee, it is not surprising that partisans of Crawford and 
Calhoun regarded the state and congressional election of August 
14, 1823, as of crucial importance. The election resulted in a 
congressional delegation almost solidly for Crawford and a 
legislature in which his friends, if not in the majority, certainly 
exceeded in number those of either of his rivals. 

After the August election, the most influential Republican 
newspaper in the State, the Raleigh Register, announced for 
Crawford,® the press of the State took sides, and the campaign 
entered the phase of vigorous public discussion. Though Cal- 
houn, and Adams to a less degree, had considerable popular and 


1George McDuffie to [Chas. Fisher], Washington, December 14, 1823. Fisher MSS., in 
possession of the Library of the University of North Carolina. 

* The Ster (Raleigh), November 28, 1823 

* Fisher MSS. 

* Western Carolinian, March 25, 1823. 

5 Raleigh Register, August 22, 1823. 
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newspaper support, Crawford seemed certain of the fifteen elec- 
toral votes of North Carolina by virtue of the support of the 
politicians who had successfully manipulated the Republican 
party since 1800 and who now were in position to commit North 
Carolina to Crawford in the legislative and congressional 
caucuses. Apparently, only a popular upheaval approaching 
the proportions of a revolution could prevent a Crawford vic- 
tory. To assume the offensive and arouse the indifferent voting 
population against Crawford and the political system which 
was controlled by his friends was the strategy of the Crawford 
opposition from the beginning of the campaign. 

There was much of presidential politics in the legislature 
which convened in November, 1823. The enemies of Crawford 
launched a series of attacks upon two features of the prevailing 
political system upon which the Crawford forces relied for vic- 
tory—caucus nomination and the selection of electors by gen- 
eral ticket. Prior to the campaign of 1824, there was some 
opposition to the congressional caucus,* and North Carolina con- 
gressmen had been conspicuous since 1813 for their advocacy 
of a constitutional amendment establishing a uniform system 
of choosing electors by districts." It was possible that the anti- 
Crawford forces might be able, by stimulating popular resent- 
ment toward the political system, to menace the dominant 
position of the Crawford group. 

The major attack of the session was launched in the House of 
Commons on December 2 by the introduction of the Fisher 
Resolutions instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives of North Carolina in Congress to exert themselves to 
prevent a congressional caucus and to urge a constitutional 
amendment providing for the district system of choosing elec- 
tors. A motion for their indefinite postponement provoked a 
memorable three-day debate in which the theory and practice 
of the caucus and the relative merits of Crawford and Calhoun 
were presented. The resolution in respect to the electoral 
amendment was popular in the State and met with no opposition 
in the debate. The resolutions were regarded by the Crawford 


* Nathaniel Macon had been hostile to caucus for more than twenty years. Nathaniel 
Macon to Bartlett Yancey, Washington, December 12, 1823. James Sprunt Historical Mono- 


graphs, No. 2, p. 67. 
* Annals of Congress, 13th Cong., I, 797; ibid., 14th Cong., 2nd sess., 256; ibid., 15th 


Cong., 2nd sess., 1420. 
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leaders as designed to arouse popular opposition to Crawford, 
from which Calhoun might profit. This conclusion is reasonable 
in view of the political exigencies of the Calhoun forces, the 
strength of the Crawford following in the legislature, and the 
expected legislative and congressional caucuses of the Crawford 
friends. The loyalty and size of the Crawford following in the 
legislature, conservatism in regard to any change in the exist- 
ing political system, hostility to the right and expediency of 
instructing congressmen, and perhaps a quickened Republican 
consciousness stimulated by the able support of the resolutions 
by two Federalists, Stanly and Iredell, combined to secure their 
indefinite postponement by a vote of 82 to 46. The resolutions 
failed to gain the support of all the anti-Crawford members, 
whereas the Crawford group was almost solidly in opposition. 
The great majority of the vote against indefinite postponement 
was from the western part of the State. Twenty-one of the forty- 
six negative votes were from counties lying wholly or partly 
within a circle of fifty miles radius with Salisbury as the center, 
and twenty-eight were from counties lying within a similar circle 
of seventy-five miles radius. Republican orthodoxy still reigned 
throughout the State, except within the circle of Calhoun in- 
fluence exerted by Charles Fisher and the Western Carolinian. 
Here was noticeable a strong tendancy toward revolt. 

The Fisher Resolutions and the debate received wide publicity 
in the State,* aroused popular feeling, interest, and discussion, 
and served as an arsenal of argument and information for the 
local leaders in the vigorous campaign. By arousing an un- 
usual popular interest and participation in the campaign and 
by stimulating popular resentment toward the dominance of the 
politicians, they helped make the caucus a major issue of the 
campaign and contributed to the defeat of Crawford in North 
Carolina. The close relation of the debate on the Fisher Resolu- 
tions to the political upheaval of 1824 in North Carolina and 
to the rise and triumph of Jacksonian democracy in the nation, 
together with the relative unavailability of the debate, seem to 
justify its republication. 
© As soon as possible after the debate, the leading newspapers of the State published the 
preamble and resolutions and devoted editorial attention to them and the debate. The Raleigh 
Register, beginning with its issue of March 2, 1824, and concluding in that of May 21, pub- 
lished the speeches delivered in the debate; and some of them were copied by other news- 
papers. The Register secured full stenographic notes of the speeches as delivered, sent them 
to the speakers for correction, and published the notes as corrected. Im the spring of 1824, 
J. Gales & Son, state printer and publisher of the Register, issued the debate in pamphlet 
form as the “Debate on Mr. Fisher’s Resolutions against Caucuses in the House of Commons 
of North Carolina in Dec. 1823." The editor is indebted to the Duke University Library 
for its courtesy in furnishing a copy of the pamphlet, which is reprinted herewith. The full 


debate is unavailable except in the Register and the pamphlet, both of which are extremely 
rare. 














DEBATE ON THE FISHER RESOLUTIONS 


CAUCUS DEBATE 


House of Commons, 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1823. 


The following are the Preamble and Resolutions presented 
by Mr. FISHER,’ some days previous to the debate.’ 

The General Assembly of North Carolina, cherish with zeal and venera- 
tion, the just principles on which the Constitution of the Union is estab- 
lished, and the pure spirit that animates the Federal System; and we view 
with distrust and apprehension, every practice which may have a tendency 
to impair these principles, or to violate this spirit. The history of all 
governments shews, that the institutions of the people are in less danger 
from open violence, than from secret and insidious encroachments. In the 
first instance, the people are apprized of the danger, and may guard against 
it; in the other, the evil is fatal—coming under the mask of patriotism, 
suspicion is lulled, and its danger unperceived. 

Of the latter description, we consider the practice which heretofore 
has existed in the City of Washington, of holding Congressional Caucuses,’ 
for the nomination of Presidents of the United States—a practice directly 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution, and fatally calculated to subvert 
the principles of our Government. 

The Constitution of the Nation is one of checks and of balances; its 
framers knew the frailties of mankind, and to preserve pure the integrity 
of its agents, it contemplates keeping separate and distinct from each other, 
the Legislative and Executive branches of the Government. Members of 


Congress are chosen by the people for certain specific and defined pur- 
poses—to exercise the functions of legislation, and not to elect or to nomi- 
nate Presidents, except in the event as provided by the Constitution. In 


1 Charles Fisher of Salisbury, 1789-1849, began his public life in 1818 as state senator 
from Rowan county. He entered the House of Representatives on February 11, 1819, to fill 
the unexpired term of George Mumford, and served in that house of Congress until March 
3, 1821. When he left Congress, he and Calhoun were friends and admirers of each other. 
He then represented the Town of Salisbury in 1821 and the county of Rowan in 1822 and 
1823 in the House of Commons of the state legislature. In the session of 1821, he advocated 
internal improvements and educational and constitutional reform; and in 1822 was active in 
securing the creation of a new western county—Davidson—without the counterbalancing cre- 
ation of a new one in the East. Calhoun and Fisher had been in correspondence during 1423 
on the subject of the presidential campaign,’and Fisher was active in promoting Calhoun’s 
candidacy in the State. When the legislature of 1823 assembled, Fisher was regarded as a 
leading advocate both of western interests in state politics and of Calhoun interests in the 
presidential campaign. Subsequently, Fisher was in the House of Commons, 1826-31, 1833, 
1836 of which he was speaker, 1830-1832; in the House of Representatives, 1839-1841; and 
in the state convention of 1835. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 468-469, 789-792, 921-922, 
929; J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, rf 391-394; Fisher MSS., in 
possession of the Library of the University of North Carolina. 

2 The Resolutions were introduced by Fisher in the House of Commons, December 2. 
They were ordered printed and made the order of the day for December 5, when, on motion 
of an opponent, T. W. Blackledge, they were made the order of the day for December 8. On 
December 8, consideration was again postponed for a day. When they came up for consider- 
ation on December 9, Jesse A. Bynum of the Town of Halifax moved their indefinite post- 
ponement. Thereupon began the debate which lasted for three days, December 9-11. Journal 
of the House of Commons, December 2, 5, 8-11, 1823. 

® The congressional caucus developed pa as the method of nominating party candi- 
dates for president and vice president. In 1796 there were secret conferences of Federalist 
and Republican congressmen for the purpose of choosing the party candidates. Early in 1800, 
a few Federalist members met secretly in the senate chamber supposedly for the promotion 
of the Federalist cause in the election of that year. Sometime later, perhaps in February or 
March, a secret Republican caucus was held a. 4 to unite the party in support of Jefferson 
and Burr. By 1804, the congressional caucus was well established and the aan a secrecy was 
discarded. The Republican candidates for president and vice president in 1804, 1808, 1812, and 
1816 were selected openly by the caucus. In 1820, when there was no visible opposition to 
Monroe's reélection, a caucus of all members of Congress was called; but the attendance was 
so small that no nomination was made. E. Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, pp. 44, 
58-59, 82-83, 90-91, 99, 109-110, 117. 
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conformity to this caution of prudence and wisdom, the second article of 
the Constitution forbids members of either branch of Congress from act- 
ing as electors of President. Guarding against their own frailty, the 
people, by the Constitution, have taken from themselves the power to elect 
a Member of Congress, as an Elector; yet by the practice of Caucusing, 
these Members of Congress indirectly do, what by the Constitution they 
are prohibited from doing directly. 

The election of President, under the Constitution, is removed one degree 
from the people, by the intervention of the Electoral College; but by the 
practice of Caucus nominations, it is, in effect, taken away from the people 
altogether, and exercised by a selfish combination of unauthorised indi- 
viduals—usurping power, and leaving to the people the empty privilege 
of ratifying their decrees. 

The advocates of Caucus have in view, to cause some one, by means of 
the nomination, to be elected President, who otherwise might not be elected. 
If this object be not effected by it, then the Caucus was useless: if it be 
attained, then the conclusion is irresistible, that the Members of Congress 
make the President, and in spirit violate that sacred instrument, which 
they have sworn to support. 

We disapprove Congressional Caucuses for nominating Presidents, not 
only on Constitutional grounds, but on considerations of just policy. By 
the Constitution, in the event of no election by the Electoral College, the 
House of Representatives is to choose from the three highest, and voting 
by States; a provision deemed so important as to have been repeated, 
though modified, by an amendment to the Constitution, solemnly ratified 
by this State in the year 1813.* It is therefore, certainly improper, un- 
wise, and highly censurable, for Members of Congress to go into Caucus, 
and prejudge the case, by pledging themselves to support a certain Candi- 
date, when in twelve months thereafter they may be called upon to vote 
as final Electors. When the election of President goes to the House of 
Representatives, the functions of that body, for the time being, are wholly 
changed: they lose the character of Legislators, and become clothed with 
the privilege of the people, as Electors. An Elector is an Agent chosen 
by the people, not to exercise discretionary powers, but to execute a qualified 
trust; to do what the people themselves would do, were they present; but 
Members of Congress are elected without reference to their sentiments 
en the Presidential question; in truth it may so happen, that while they 
prefer one person for President, the people prefer another; and we appeal 
to our knowledge of the fact, that whatever consideration may have in- 
duced the election of the present Members of Congress from this State, 
their opinions on the Presidential question had no manner of influence.‘ 
The consequence therefore is, that when they go into Caucus, they do not 
carry with them the feelings and wishes of the people; they usurp a power 


«The date should be 1803 instead of 1813. The reference is to the twelfth amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, ratified by North Carolina in 1803. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1803, Chap. III. 

5 The North Carolina delegation in the House of Representatives was elected August 14, 
1823, and a majority favored Crawford. Prior to this election, Calhoun and Crawford leaders 
had pointed out its important bearing on the presidential contest. That the presidential ques- 
tion had been the main issue in the election was avowed by the Conwberd supporters and 
denied by his opponents. The partisans of Crawford and Calhoun sought quietly to put forward 
favorable candidates for Congress and the legislature, and there was some cautious and general 
campaign discussion of the presidential question; but it was subordinated in the campaign to 
personal and local issues. Raleigh Register, September 5, 1823; Western Carolinian, September 


30, 1823. 
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denied by the Constitution and not given by the people; they obtain by 
fraud what they dare not attempt by violence. 

It has been advanced, in defence of the practice of Caucusing, that it 
is necessary to prevent the election from going into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution prescribes, that Congress, voting by States, 
shall elect the President from the three highest on the polls, if no one 
have a majority of the whole. Does not the guilt of perjury rest on the 
man, who, taking an oath to support the Constitution, yet busies himself 
to pervert and defeat its provisions? To this Legislature it would appear, 
that there is less danger of the House of Representatives being corrupted, 
than there is of the Caucus. In the one situation the Members act on 
their oaths and responsibilities; in the other they are impelled by their 
own selfish views, and they are exposed to the operations of intrigue, 
management, and oftentimes corruption. 

The Legislature further object to this practice, because, in our Govern- 
ment, we ought vigilantly to avoid giving sanction to improper precedents, 
so fatal in other Governments. What at first is cautiously assumed, if 
unresisted, will, at last, be openly demanded as a right. Already do the 
friends of Caucus urge as argument, the practice of former Congresses; 
and unless the people now resist their usurpations, the period is not dis- 
tant when Members of Congress will claim them as a right, by the law 
of immemorial usage—the people will be deprived of influence in the choice 
of President; or, Members of Congress must be chosen, not for their 
qualifications as Legislators, but for their opinion as Electors. 

On former occasions, the plausible apology for Caucuses was, to unite 
the sentiments of the dominant party, to prevent it from being broken 
and shattered to pieces, lest their opponents might thereby supplant them 
in power. If this was ever a gdéod apology, it certainly is not such at this 
time, since party rancour has subsided, the spirit of faction has dis- 
appeared, and most, if not all good men, unite in opinion upon questions 
of leading national policy. 

The rights, the liberties of the American people, were achieved by the 
blood of our fathers, and wrung from the iron grasp of tyranny. These 
patriots fondly hoped they had secured, by their wisdom, in the Federal 
Constitution, the enjoyment of these rights. Against the treason of open 
violence, we should be degenerate indeed, if we did not rally around the 
standard of the Constitution, and with the sacrifice of life, shew that we 
greatly prize and can bravely defend the valuable inheritance. Shall we, 
then, when aware of our danger, permit a self-created aristocracy to de- 
ceive, delude, and rob us of our rights? The Legislature of North Carolina 
protest against this unconstitutional and dangerous usurpation of a Caucus 
nomination of President by Members of Congress at Washington. 

We believe an open, manly and candid effort should be made to check 
the unhallowed design in its progress, and if the effort be not successful, 
that the people may be awakened and alarmed at the danger which threatens 
their rights, and apply the correction. 

With these views, and for these reasons, the General Assembly of North 
Carolina 

RESOLVE: First, That the Senators in Congress from this State, be in- 
structed, and our Representatives be requested, as a means of preserving 
the rights of the people in choice of President, to withhold their countenance 
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from the practice of meeting in Caucus, by the Members of Congress; and 
that they use their exertions to prevent a nomination from being made 
in Caucus, of persons to fill the offices of President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Second, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives be requested, to bring before Congress, and urge the passage of 
an amendment to the Constitution, providing that each State in the Union 
shall be laid off at stated periods, into Electoral districts, for the election 
of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States. 

Third, That the Governor of this State transmit a copy of the fore- 
going Preamble and Resolutions to each of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Fourth, That the Governor transmit a copy of the foregoing Preamble 
and Resolutions to the Executive of each State in the Union, with a re- 
quest that they be laid before their respective Legislatures. 


When this subject was called up, and the question stated 
from the Chair, Mr. BYNUM* moved that the Preamble and 
Resolutions be indefinitely postponed. When Mr. FISHER rose 
and addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. FISHER said, to meet the wishes of some of his friends, 
he had consented, to a modification of the first Resolution. That 
Resolution was drawn up in the usual form—instructing our 
Senators, and requesting our Representatives; but, there were 
some gentlemen, opposed to caucusing, who yet doubted the 
propriety of the Legislature, instructing our members of Con- 
gress.’ To meet their views, he was willing so to alter the 
resolution, as to bring the question of Caucus or not Caucus, 
fairly before the House. Of course, then, such gentlemen, as 
were opposed to the practice of Caucusing at Congress, would 
vote for the resolutions; while those in favour of this usurpation 
of the rights of the people, would vote against them. With these 
explanations, Mr. F. said, he would proceed to consider the 
subject. . 

When our forefathers came out of the Revolutionary War, 
they had but half accomplished the great objects for which they 
had gone into it;—they had fought, the battles of liberty, and 
broken the yoke of. foreign tyranny; but. it yet remained for 
them to secure, in permanent institutions, the principles and 
rights for which they had so profusely shed their blood. This 
was not an ordinary work; it required time, wisdom and patri- 
otism to accomplish it; and we see, it was not until after seven 
years of trial, that our government was fixed on a firm basis, 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. This constitution 
has now been in existence, for 36 years; it is the work of some 


* Jesse A. Bynum, representative of the Town of Halifax in the House of Commons, 1823, 


1824, 1827, 1828. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 637. 
7 The right of instruction had been a partisan issue in the State after 1790, the Federalists 
denying its existence. W. K. Boyd, The Federal Period, 1783-1860, (Connor, Boyd, Hamilton, 


History of North Carolina, Vol. I1), p. 50. 
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of the wisest heads and purest hearts, that ever lived; and if 
it is not undermined by the insidious encroachments of that 
subtle spirit of aristocracy which is ever on the alert, to steal 
the power from the many, to give it to the few, it will not fail 
to secure to our posterity the blessings of Liberty, for ages to 
come. This constitution, we have sworn to support; and, it well 
becomes us, to raise our voice against every practice which goes 
to violate its spirit, or its letter. Such, said, Mr. F. I consider 
to be, the practice of holding Caucuses by Members of Con- 
gress, for the nomination of Presidents of the United States. 
The second article of the constitution expressly prohibits Mem- 
bers of Congress, from acting as Electors." What does this 
article mean? Does, it intend merely to prohibit Members of 
Congress from bearing the name of an Elector; or does it not 
clearly intend to prohibit them from exercising the functions 
of an Elector? Names are used for the purpose of conveying 
to the mind ideas of things; and, it is not material what names 
you give, if the thing itself is the same:—It is the duties, and 
functions of Electors, that the constitution forbids Members of 
Congress from exercising—no matter, whether exercised in the 
electoral college, or in a Caucus. If what Members of Congress 
do in Caucus, is virtually exercising the functions of Electors, 
it follows, of course, that they do the very thing which, by the 
constitution, they are permitted not to do. What is the object 
of a Congressional Caucus? The friends of the measure, them- 
selves, tell us, that the object, is to induce the people to vote 
for some one person. as President, who otherwise might not be 
voted for, and of consequence, otherwise would not be elected. 
Now, in this object, they will either fail, or they will succeed. 
If they fail, then the Caucus was useless, and should not have 
been held; but if they succeed, then does it not follow, that they 
have effectually succeeded in exercising the functions of Elec- 
tors—in doing what the constitution prohibits them from do- 
ing?—in making a President for the people. This being their 
object, now, said Mr. F. I would ask if ever a Congressional 
Caucus has failed in its object? It never has. In 1816, after 
much management, a Caucus was got up at Congress.—Out of 
all the Members of Congress, 119 only attended; the rest being 
opposed to it; of those who attended, 65 voted for Mr. Monroe, 
and 54 for Mr. Crawford.* Mr. Monroe having a majority of 
the Caucus in his favor, he went forth as the nominated candi- 
date, and accordingly was elected. Now will any person con- 


*The second paragraph of Article II is as follows: “Each State shall appoint, in such 
Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, aut to the whole 
Number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector.” 

* Forty of the fifty-four votes secured by Crawford were from New York, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Georgia. E. Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, p. 110. 
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tend, that Mr. Crawford would not, at this moment, have been 
President, if he had succeeded in the Caucus? But as anxious 
as that gentleman and his friends were to make him President, 
they gave up all hopes, as soon as they failed in the Caucus. 
In fact, as soon as Mr. Monroe was nominated by the Caucus, 
his election was considered secure, and all further opposition 
ceased; and, when the people of North-Carolina were called 
upon to vote for the Electors, they considered it so much of a 
farce, that not more than one vote in ten was given in; they 
felt that it was unnecessary to spend their time in going to the 
poles [polls] to vote, when the Caucus had already decided the 
election. Is it not plain, then, that Members of Congress, by 
means of these Caucuses, do indirectly, what by the constitution 
they are inhibited from doing directly? It is certain then, that 
the Constitution of the United States, prohibits Members of 
Congress from acting as Electors; and it is equally clear that 
the intention of that instrument is to exclude them from any 
agency whatever, in electing the President, except in the event 
of no election by the people. Now let us enquire what are the 
reasons of this prohibition? Madison, Jay and Hamilton, in a 
work” that will remain a standard as long as the eonstitution 
lasts, informs us, that the reason of this inhibition was, to 
guard against “cabal, intrigue and corruption.” The framers 
of the constitution were wise men; they knew the depravity of 
the human heart; they had seen in the history of our govern- 
ments to what lengths ambition would lead men; that many 
had waded through corruption and blood, to reach their object. 
They knew that the Presidency, of this great republic was a 
prize at which men of the greatest talents, and most inordinate 
ambition might aim; and it was to be feared, that some of these 
would stop at nothing to gain it. To guard against such men, 
on such occasions, it was thought wiser and safer to confide the 
election to the people, than to intrust it to a pre-existing body 
of men. The people, at the same time, throughout the union, 
vote for Electors—these Electors, are thus created, as it were, 
in one day; and, before they could possibly be corrupted, they 
have convened, executed their trust, and dispersed again: So 
that there is no possible chance of corrupting them. But is this 
the case with Members of Congress? They are elected nearly 
two years before hand; and, for a considerable part of that 
time, are on the spot at Washington, where the intrigue and 
management is going on: they are a tangible, pre-established 
body, and are subject to be operated on by the arts and manage- 
ment of the candidates, who are also, generally on the spot. 


1° The Federalist. 
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Members of Congress, like members of this Legislature, are 
not always elected for their virtues and talents; a combination 
of circumstances, without regard to these qualifications, some- 
times place them in Congress. When there, they are not less 
fallible, than before elected; nay, if any difference, they are 
more so, for the very atmosphere of Washington city seems to 
create a hungering after “the loaves and fishes.” There are in 
every Congress, a greater or less number of the members seek- 
ing after preferment, either for themselves or for their rela- 
tions or friends. It is known, that at the session of 1820, not 
less than one-third of all the members were applicants to the 
cabinet for the offices created by the Florida Treaty." Is it not 
reasonable, then, to suppose, that the man who will have the 
offices at his disposal, can, by holding out hopes, operate on 
those who are so anxious to obtain preferment? To show that 
it is, let us look to past experience, and consult the opinions of 
those more conversant than we are with the way in which things 
are managed at Washington.—Mr. Taylor,’* a distinguished 
citizen of Virginia, an uniform republican, and one not unac- 
quainted with the history of Caucusing, in a speech delivered 
last summer, says of Congressional Caucuses—“The mode of 
electing the President and Vice-President of the United States, 
calls out loudly for amendment. The present method is the re- 
sult of intrigue,—sanctioned too, by the most of the members of 
Congress; a most palpable fraud upon the rights of suffrage. 
The power of correcting this evil is vested in the people, if they 
will exercise it. Let.them discharge those members who uphold 
a Presidential Caucus, and substitute those in their places who 
will use their utmost efforts to procure such amendments of the 
Federal Constitution as will produce one uniform mode of elec- 
tions, by districts, in each State throughout the union. Then, 
and not until then, will the government be administered by a 
President and Vice-President of their own choice.”—One of 
the reasons why I quote the opinion of this gentlerhan, is, be- 
cause he is of Virginia, and there are some in this House, who 
will esteem them the more on that account." 

It will be remembered, that in 1816, Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Crawford were candidates for the Presidency. The Revo- 
lutionary services of Mr. Monroe, his important services during 

11 The treaty between Spain and the United States signed February 22, 1819, and pro- 
claimed on February 22, 1821, by which Spain ceded the Fioridas. On March 3, 1821, Con- 


gress passed an act for carrying the treaty into execution. Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 1809-1810. : : 

2 John Taylor, of Caroline county, Virginia, 1750-1824, was a member of the United 
States Senate, 1792-1794, 1803, 1822-1824. He was a leading exponent of state sovereignty. 
Biographical Congressional Directory, p. 1044. . ; 

18 In this period it was commonly asserted in the State that North Carolina was subservient 
politically to Virginia. The anti-Crawford forces made strong appeals to state pride and to 
prejudice against Virginia in an effort to injure Crawford. He was called the “Virginia 
> el because Virginia was his native state and one of his strongholds in the campaign 
of 1824, 
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the last war, and his great experience in public affairs, had 
pointed him out to the American people, as the successor of 
Mr. Madison. As to Mr. Crawford, he had no such claims to 
the office; nevertheless, he was pushed forward as a candidate, 
and by management came near being nominated, by the Caucus. 
To give an idea how Members of Congress may be influenced 
on those occasions, I will read, said Mr. F. a few extracts from 
the Editors of the National Intelligencer, made at the time. 
These Editors are very intelligent gentlemen, they were eye- 
witnesses of the intrigues and management that were carried 
on for the purpose of making Mr. Crawford, President. These 
gentlemen tell us, “that when Congress first met, no other candi- 
date was publicly spoken of but James Monroe.” They add, 
“We consult our own inclination, and probably the interest of 
the great Republican family, by avoiding an examination into 
the circumstances, a COMBINATION which had nearly produced 
a nomination in direct opposition to the public will.[’’] Again, 
“It is a fact, undisputed we believe, that the activity and pre 
concert of the opponents of Mr. Monroe, and a fastidious delicacy 
of his best friends, which prevented active exertions in support 
of his nomination, together, produced a state of things 
ASTONISHING to most of the people of the United States, who 
expected nothing less than that division of sentiment which pre- 
vailed among their Representatives.” Again;—“On their part, 
(the part of Mr. Crawford’s friends) no exertions were spared. 
As no labor was too great, so no means were too humble to aid 
their object.” “If one-half the exertions had been made by Mr. 
Monroe’s friends, that were made by his opponents, the nomi- 
nation would have been as unanimous, as it certainly would have 
been when Congress first assembled—when no other candidate 
was publicly spoken of but James Monroe. This is a fact which 
we ought not to overlook.[”] These gentlemen, further give it 
as their opinion, that to refer the election to the people, “would 
greatly narrow the scope for intrigue and venality. It would 
moreover, prevent the possibility of the popular will, being de- 
feated by a CABAL, which is NOW possible, to say the least of 
it, &c.”” This is the testimony of those who were on the spot, 
and were attentive to the passing scenes, preparatory to the 
Caucus of 1816. I shall, said Mr. F. read one more extract. Mr. 
Niles, one whose Republicanism, honesty and truth, have never 
been doubted, in speaking of the Caucus, that is to determine 
the approaching Presidential election, says, “I have had a pretty 
near view of some of the supposed hidden things that are going 
on, and do verily believe, just as surely as that I shall die and 
account for my acts, that quasi bargains have been made, as for 
the sale of votes, and that these bargains will be brought into a 
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CAUCUS, if composed of the members of the present Congress.” 
This then, is the nature of a Caucus, that is to deprive the people 
of thei[r] just privileges in chusing a Chief Magistrate. But 
these are not the only Republicans who have disapproved the 
practice of Caucusing. In every Congress that have held a 
Caucus, there were many Republicans who condemned it. I 
take pleasure, said Mr. F. to mention among these, the name of 
our elder Senator, Mr. Macon; he never attends Caucuses. In 
the Caucus of 1812, only 17 out of the 36 Senators attended; 
and only 65 out of the whole number of Representatives at- 
tended ;'® so that only a minority of two-fifths were present in 
that Caucus. With this view of Caucusing, can the people con- 
tinue to tolerate a practice which is not only a violation of the 
Constitution, but an usurpation of their just rights and 
privileges? 

But even admitting that Caucusing by Members of Congress, 
is not a violation of the Constitution, or does not usurp the 
rights of the people, yet it is improper on another ground. By 
the Constitution, in the event the people make no election, then 
the choice is to be made by the House of Representatives, voting 
by States. It is certainly highly improper then, for the mem- 
bers to prejudge the case by going into Caucus, and solemnly 
binding themselves to support this or that candidate. They go 
into Caucus and vote for a President; they return home, and 
at the election for Electors, vote a second time for their man; 
they go back to Congress, and in the House of Representatives 
vote a third time; sa that they have three chances while the 
people have but one. 

Mr. F. further observed, that he could readily anticipate 
many of the arguments that would be brought forward in the 
defence of Congressional Caucuses. One of them would be, 
that they were necessary to prevent the election from going into 
the House of Representatives; for if it goes into the House, the 
choice will be made by States—each State giving but one vote. 
At first appearance, this is a plausible argument, but it will not 
bear examination. The Federal Constitution, it must be kept 
in view, is a work of compromise. When the members from the 
different States met in convention to form a Constitution, they 
soon found, that it was a work of immense difficulty. So con- 


% Nathaniel Macon, 1758-1837, had become a national character during his service from 
1791 to 1815 in the House of Representatives, of which he was speaker from 1801 to 1807. 
From 1815 to 1828 he was in the United States Senate. He was the foremost figure of his 
generation in North Carolina politics, though his alignment with the Old Republicans reduced 
his influence in national party councils, particularly in his later career. Macon’'s personal 
friendship for Crawford did not secure his attendance at the Crawford caucus in 1824. W. E. 
Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon, 182, 335-337. 

15 Stanwood (p. 99) puts the caucus attendance at eighty-three out of a total of at least 
one hundred thirty-three Republican members of Congress, eighty-two of whom voted for 
= K. C. Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality, p. 62, says the attendance was 
eighty-two. 
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flicting were the feelings, interests and views of the several 
states, we are told, that at one time, they were on the point of 
breaking up and returning home, without having come to any 
conclusions; but inspired by the spirit of patriotism, they re- 
newed their labors. Each section of the country gave up some 
of its views in order to gain other; and thus by mutual com- 
promise, they formed the Federal Constitution, which never 
would have been formed on any other principles. Mr. F. said 
he would very briefly notice three of the principles of compromise 
adopted in the Constitution. The first was, that the small States 
should be protected from the overwhelming influence of the 
great ones, by being admitted to an equal weight in the Senate. 
Without a concession of this kind in their favor, the small states 
would never have gone into the union. The next compromise 
was in favor of the Southern States—the partial representation 
of our slave population, by which we gain one-third of our weight 
in the House of Representatives. The Southern States never 
would have adopted the Constitution without some provision of 
this nature. The third principle of compromise, is intended 
further to operate in favor of the small States ;—it is, when the 
nation fails to elect the President, that then the election shall 
be made by the States—each giving one vote. Mr. Madison, in 
his remarks in the Virginia Convention, speaks of this part of 
the Constitution as an important compromise, designed to con- 
ciliate the small states. This, then, is a compromise, and the 
avowed object of a Caucus is to defeat this provision of the 
Constitution. Heretofore, Caucuses were against party—now 
they are against the Constitution. What would we say, if the 
Members from the non-slave holding States were to go into 
Caucus to defeat that part of the Constitution, which allows 
three-fifths of our slaves to be represented, and thus to deprive 
us of one-third of our weight in the Gene?al Government? Would 
we quietly permit them to do so? No—we would cry treason! 
and march either to defend the Constitution or to dissolve the 
Union. Now, cannot the small States with equal justness, cry 
out against a Caucus, that scheme to destroy the provisions of 
the Constitution intended to operate in their favor? Surely 
they can! We should not forget the golden rule of doing to 
others, as we wish others to do unto us.—One part of the Con- . 
stitution is as sacred as the rest; if any part is more so than 
others, it certainly ought to be those parts formed on the prin- 
ciples of concession and compromise :—these it were that brought 
the States together, and a violation of these, more apt than any 
other, may dissolve the Union. To hold a Caucus, then, by Mem- 
bers of Congress, for the purpose of defeating the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution, is certainly doing what they have 
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solemnly sworn not to do—it is violating the Constitution, is 
cheating the smaller states out of their just powers, and the 
people out of their rights. 

It will be objected to the election going into the House of 
Representatives, that a majority of the States, containing a 
minority of the people, will be able to elect the President. In 
reply to this it may be said, that it is not likely that such a com- 
bination will ever take place between the small states; but even 
if it does, no danger can follow, when it is considered, that the 
election must be made from one of the three highest of the Candi- 
dates voted for by the people. 

When the People elect Members of Congress, it is with a view 
to Legislation; when they choose Electors, it is with an eye to 
the President :—hence the people, in the Electoral College are 
represented ; but in the Caucus they are not. But suppose the 
Members do carry into the Caucus, the wishes and feelings of 
their constituents. The first thing they do is solemnly to bind 
themselves to support the man who receives the most votes, 
though he may be the one of all others most obnoxious to the 
people. Again, we will be told, that we ought now to sanction 
a Caucus, because Caucuses have heretofore been held. The 
force of this argument is, because Members of Congress have 
heretofore done wrong, we must justify them in repeating the 
wrong—thus, precedent is becoming law :—but, it is to be hoped, 
the people of the United States, will put a stop to it, before it 
becomes as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Mr. F. said he rejoiced to see that the people were already taking 
the alarm; that they began to see the dangerous tendencies of 
the practice of Caucusing, and that they were raising their voices 
in every part of the nation against it. Our sister State Ten- 
nessee, had already denounced it,’* and we may expect to see it 
put down in every quarter of the nation. In North-Carolina, 
Caucuses have ever been unpopular;'* they will become more so. 
The vote that we are about to give on these resolutions, will not 
be concealed from the public—it will go forth, and the people 
will see who are their friends, and who are for giving up their 
rights. 

Mr. T. W. BLACKLEDGE"* rose and said, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 


%*The Tennessee legislature of 1823 had already adopted resolutions, offered by Felix 
Grundy, the first of which was almost identical with the first of the Fisher Resolutions. It was 
resolved that the governor of Tennessee transmit a copy of the preamble and resolutions to 
the executive of each state with a request that it be laid before the legislature. The Star 
(Raleigh), November 28, 1823. 

17 Little evidence of the popular attitude toward caucus has been encountered. North 
Carolina certainly was not conspicuous as an anti-caucus state. The majority of her Congress- 
men and political leaders had supported it as an agency of party victory. Macon’s opposition 
made him conspicuous among the North Carolina delegation. 

%%T. W. Blackledge of Beaufort county was a member of the House of Commons in 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1827, and 1828. He was selected by the caucus of Crawford mem- 
bers of the legislature on December 24 as an elector on the Crawford ticket. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, p. 497; Raleigh Register, December 26, 1823. 
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refrain on this occasion, from again expressing my deep regret, 
that this House should be called on to act upon this subject at 
all. Believing the resolution as intended to have a direct bear- 
ing on the Presidential election, the subject becomes to me one 
of deep, earnest and solemn interest; believing also, that this is 
a subject which certainly does not come before us in our Legis- 
lative capacity, and that we are travelling beyond our consti- 
tutional limits, in dictating to our Representatives in Congress, 
I regret that our feelings should be excited, and the harmony 
of the House interrupted by the unnecessary discussion of a sub- 
ject, at once so critical and delicate. It is to me, a matter not 
only of regret, but of surprise also, that the gentlemen who have 
lauded, with such sanctimoneous gravity, the aera of good 
feelings—who profess themselves believers in a political mil- 
lenium, and assert that it has now arrived, should so recklessly 
and carelessly hazard the existence of the one and continuance 
of the other. These gentlemen must know, that they have de- 
liberately thrown into this House a lighted firebrand; a brand 
which will kindle into a blaze, the now dormant, but unex- 
tinguished embers of political faction; and rouse into action, 
with increased malevolence and energy, all the angry passions 
which emanate from party discord. I repeat, sir, that they have 
deliberately been the means of rousing these disagreeable feel- 
ings—for though the preamble and resolutions are worded with 
much speciousness and caution, and say nothing concerning the 
candidates for the Presidency, it must be evident, that whatever 
they profess, they certainly were intended to subserve the 
interest of one or more of the candidates for that office, and to 
prejudice the standing of another—of the one whom I believe 
to be the most worthy, and who is certainly the most popular 
candidate,’* among our constituents. I beg, sir, to be understood 
as imputing to the friends of these resolutions no unworthy 
motives: far from it. If they have a favorite, they certainly 
have a right to use their own ways and means to forward his 
views, and neither I, nor those with whom I agree, have a right 
or a wish to be of their counsel. But I am anxious that the 
subject of debate should be understood, not only as regards its 
outward and visible form, but as to the real operation which 
it is intended to have. And I think I am borne out in my opinion, 
as to their real intent, by the crisis*® at which they are intro- 
duced, the well known sentiments of the gentleman who brought 
them before us, and of other gentlemen arrayed in their defence, 
and lastly, by the notoriously preponderating popularity of the 


18 The reference here is to William H. Crawford. 
It was expected that a legislative caucus would form a Crawford electoral ticket before 
the adjournment of the legislature and that a congressional caucus would recommend Crawford 


early in 1824, 
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favorite candidate of this state, in the House of Representa- 
tives**\—in that body, whose simplicity we are invited to in- 
struct, and of whose honor we are requested to constitute our- 
selves the guardians. 

The gentleman from Rowan, sir, has complained that the 
course pursued by the gentleman from Halifax,** in moving the 
indefinite postponement of the whole subject, is not liberal or 
parliamentary—because he is by that motion, precluded from 
offering an amendment to, or a substitute for the original pre- 
amble and resolutions**—Surely, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
cannot pretend he has been taken by surprise. These resolu- 
tions were not drawn in the perplexity and hurry of business, 
or in the confusion of debate. They have been expected to make 
their appearance in this House, almost ever since we have met. 
The awful note of preparation had been for a long time sounded 
ere their appearance—and they now bear evident marks of labor 
and foresight in their production. But the gentleman from 
Rowan has discovered, that there are some federal gentlemen 
in this House, who though they are willing to join in his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Crawford, yet cannot swallow the whole of the doc- 
trine contained in his preamble and resolutions—who are against 
caucusing, but equally against our usurping a right of surveil- 
lance over our Members of Congress, and whose well known 
consistency will not permit them to sacrifice a principle, to 
further a particular purpose, by voting for the resolutions in 
their present shape. This is no more than I expected from 
their well known independence; but the gentleman from Rowan, 
I presume, was deceived in HIS expectations, and now wishes 
to rectify the error and render them more palatable to those 
gentlemen, in order that, by uniting that party with a fragment 
of soi di[s]ant republicans, he may array a force sufficient to 
countervail the strength of the republican party. I do not feel 
myself bound to indulge the gentleman in any more of his 
political experiments—he has thrown the die, and must abide 
the result of chance—he has steered his own course, and if in 
attempting to avoid Scylla, he has dashed himself on Charybdis, 
his shipwreck must atone for his miscalculating pilotage. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Rowan, have been so 
multifarious and discursive, that I am sure my memory will 


"The Register of August 22 declared that not one of the Representatives would vote for 
Calhoun. The Milton Gazette (quoted in the Register of September 5) asserted that ten of 
the thirteen Representatives and the two Senators were certain for Crawford. Nine of the 
North Carolina Representatives attended the congressional caucus of February 14, 1824, and 
voted for Crawford. In the final election of president in the House of Representatives, Craw- 
ford received the votes of ten North Carolina members. Raleigh Register, February 24, 1824, 
and February .* = > 

Jesse A. 

= Rate XV i tae of the House of Commons provided that “a motion for Postponement or 
commitment, until it is decided, shall preclude all amendments of the main question.” Journal 
of the House of Commons, November 19, 1823, 
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not enable me to animadvert on them all—nor on any of them 
with the same lucidness and order with which they have been 
laid before us by him. I shall take the liberty of calling the at- 
tention of the House, to some few of them, in the order in which 
they are marshalled in my recollection. Before, however, I pro- 
ceed to this, I would ask leave to examine what I deem a previous 
question of some importance—whether we are not stepping be- 
yond our constitutional limits, in instructing or advising our 
Representatives in Congress? As to the abstract right of pass- 
ing the resolutions on the table, it is not necessary to waste 
time in reasoning on it—we have the right to pass resolutions 
advising and instructing the House of Lords and Commons of 
Great-Britain or the Peers of France, or the Privy Council of 
the Czar.—But as these bodies are not particularly responsible 
to us for their good behavior, I apprehend we should expose our- 
selves to their derision were we to venture on an interference 
in their concerns. The case is nearly or quite parallel as be- 
tween ourselves and the Members of Congress. I conceive, sir, 
that there can be no right or expediency in tendering advice or 
instruction, where there is no responsibility between the party 
instructing and the party to which instructions are given. The 
right or expediency is co-extensive with this responsibility, and 
correspondent to, and in exact proportion with the degree 
thereof, on the behalf of the party instructed. Now, sir, the 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected by the 
people, and are responsible to the people, and to them only— 
and so far as we compose a small unit in the vast sum of the 
people, so far and no farther can we expect our advice or in- 
struction to have weight with our Members of Congress. For, 
sir, I apprehend they owe to us no allegiance as Members of the 
Legislature; nor in any other capacity but as individuals of the 
community ; as a Legislature, we have no influence in their elec- 
tion—there is, therefore, no responsibility on their part, nor 
consequently any right of instruction on ours—As individuals 
and part of the people, we have a right to instruct our Repre- 
sentatives: because the people have that.right. But would it 
not be nugatory—nay worse than nugatory for us to interfere 
as a Legislature? Would it not be exposing the Legislature to 
contempt, to do an act to which no respect can be paid as an 
act of Legislation? These observations apply, with nearly equal 
force, to our Senators as to our Representatives. Though we 
are the immediate organs in electing them, yet we are elected 
by the people, and are responsible to them for the correctness 
of our selection. Our political existence expires almost with 
the act of election, and in the nature of things can never be 
integrally resuscitated. They, the Senators, are re-eligible by 
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another Legislature to be chosen six years afterwards, by the 
people, from their own body; and they are therefore responsible 
to them, though in a more remote degree, both on that account 
and on account of the infrequency of their election, than the 
Representatives; and I apprehend there is no more propriety 
in our instructing our Senators in their duty, than there would 
be should the Electors of the President, advise him as to the 
course of policy which he should pursue in the administration 
of the General Government. The mode of their election is nearly 
similar, and the responsibility of the President to the college of 
Electors is more direct and immediate than is that of the Sen- 
ators to the Legislature, because the term of re-election is 
shorter: Yet I am equally certain that an interference like this 
on the behalf of the Electors, would be deemed an act little short 
of insanity. With this view of the subject, I beg the House to 
be cautious in passing resolutions, which, to say the least of 
them, are mere nullities—to forbear giving advice to which we 
cannot compel them to listen; or instructions which we cannot 
coerce them to adopt. I fear, sir, we should only expose our- 
selves to the contempt which always attends arrogant impudence 
of pretension, when accompanied by total imbecility or absolute 
impotence of execution. Further, sir, if we have a right to 
instruct our Representatives on this subject, we have the same 
on any other, or all other subjects—it is impossible to draw a 
line of distinction. And if we believe that our present Members 
of Congress, from want of understanding or honesty, have be- 
trayed the interest of.their country, or are about to betray it, 
and that it is our duty to set them aright; the same motives 
should induce us to watch over their every act—every vote; 
and kindly to point out the policy they should pursue. It is 
equally our duty to continue in session, as long as Congress, for 
fear that from the want of our aid and instruction, the country 
might be injured by their counsels. This is one of the absurd 
consequences, flowing from the doctri[n]e—it, in fact, makes 
Congress nothing more than a body met together from all parts 
of the United States, to record the edicts of the State 
Legislatures. 

This important previous question of the right to instruct, 
has, it seems, not arrested the attention of the gentleman from 
Rowan. Passing it silently by, he arranges his objections 
against a Caucus, under two heads. He says the system is—list, 
unconstitutional, 2d, inexpedient at this time.—Let us examine 
the gentleman’s objections in due order. 

Ist, as to its unconstitutionality—The gentleman recites to 
us clause from the Constitution of the United States which pro- 
hibits members of Congress, among others, from being electors 
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for President and Vice-President of the U. States; and avers, 
that when they meet in a Caucus and recommend any particular 
candidate to the people, they thereby virtually become electors, 
and violate the Constitution. An elector, Mr. Speaker, is a 
creature of the Constitution, and existing by it, and described 
and defined distinctly as to his powers therein. He is a person, 
chosen either by the people or the Legislature, to meet at a cer- 
tain time and place, and give a vote for President and Vice- 
President. This, Sir, is, I believe, a full and distinct definition 
of an Elector. Will the gentleman from Rowan point out to me, 
to which part of this definition a member of Congress answers, 
when he expresses his opinions to his fellow-citizens as to the 
merits of any one candidate for the Presidency? Even his 
ingenuity must be at fault to this question; his sophistry does 
not deceive himself. Before I proceed any farther in the ex- 
amination of this part of the subject, I will take the liberty of 
explaining my ideas of the interpretation of the Constitution 
as applicable to the subject. I believe, Sir, that a citizen retains 
in every office in Society which he may be called on to fill, each 
and every privilege to which other citizens are entitled, except 
where they are expressly taken away by some clause of the 
Constitution. This plain and simple proposition, is so consonant 
to our most ordinary ideas of civil liberty, that I apprehend none 
will be found hardy enough to deny or contradict it. Our gen- 
eral liberty and privileges, are, in some few particular instances, 
abridged by constitutional prohibition—as in those instances 
where the exercise of a particular privilege or liberty is deemed 
incompatible with the holding any particular office. Thus a 
member of Congress may not exercise or hold any office of trust 
or profit under the General Government, nor be an elector of 
President and Vice-President of the United States. But these 
exceptions are never construed beyond the strict letter of the 
enactment—we have confined them to their strict, literal mean- 
ing. I understand, that that instrument has, among the Re- 
publicans, always received a rigid, scrupulous, and narrow con- 
struction.—They have never permitted the General Government 
to assume any powers but what were plainly and clearly given— 
nothing by construction—nothing by implication. The case 
was different formerly. At the eventful crisis of 1798-1799, the 
Constitution was a mere nose of wax; it was construed to mean 
anything or nothing, precisely as it agreed with or contravened 
the views of their then dominant party. But those times have 
gone by, and we are no longer in the habit of construing ex- 
pediency and necessity to be synonymous terms. Now, Sir, I 
call upon the gentleman from Rowan to point out the clause in 
the Constitution which prohibits our members of Congress from 
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forming an opinion on any political subject: or of expressing 
that opinion when formed ?—to point out the clause which makes 
a difference of criminality between expressing an opinion at 
Washington city, and expressing the same at home: or between 
expressing an opinion singly, and doing the same in company 
with others. The gentleman from Rowan will not deny, that 
our Representatives may do the former acts, that is, form and 
express an opinion as to men and measures whilst at home and 
acting in their private capacity. Let him then point out the 
discrimination between the one and the other—let him shew the 
point where innocence terminates, and guilt commences. Let 
him demonstrate, why that which an individual may do honestly 
and constitutionally, may not be done with equal honesty and 
equal regard to the Constitution, by numbers. In fine, Sir, let 
the gentleman from Rowan, and I seriously ask him to do it, 
give us some tangible definition of a Caucus, that we may fairly 
understand what we are so urgently pressed to pronounce un- 
constitutional and inexpedient. Until he shall have answered 
these questions, or give[n] these explanations, I can only give 
to the gentleman’s arguments the weight due to earnest and 
frothy declamation. 

But, sir, we are told by the gentleman, that it is wrong that 
our Representatives should express an opinion on, or interfere 
in this matter, because if they did, there would be great danger 
of their being corrupted, or bribed, by the candidates for the 
Presidency—and that this is evinced by the fact, that they are 
excluded by the Constitution from being electors; whence it 
appears that the venerable framers of that instrument, enter- 
tained a deep jealousy of their political purity in this matter. 
It seems to me, sir, to be strange, that the framers of our con- 
stitution should be so exceedingly jealous of the purity of our 
members of Congress as to inhibit them from expressing an 
opinion on the subject, or recommending a candidate to their 
constituents—and at the same time should lodge in them, in the 
dernier resort, the selection of the President. In the first event, 
viz, an election by the people of Electors, the number of candi- 
dates will generally be so great—and the prospect of the election 
of either of them so remote and contingent, that their means 
of corruption are greatly inferior to what they are, in the latter 
event, an election by Congress. The promise of an office by any 
one of the candidates, previous to the decision of the electoral 
college, would be too uncertain, to have any influence; when, 
from the number of the candidates, it was very probable, that 
that body would fail in making a constitutional selection. Surely, 
sir, if any thing is to be dreaded on this score, the peril is much 
more imminent, when the election becomes vested in the House 
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of Representatives. Then there can be only three candidates; 
there will generally be only two who are prominent. Then, the 
whole executive patronage will be concentrated in the hands of 
those two: and can and will be wielded with a much more power- 
ful and dangerous effect against the purity of Congress. Yet, 
sir, the framers of the constitution, have even, in this event, 
placed in their hands the important and momentous privilege 
of a final election. This argument, sir, returns upon its author: 
the probable effect of a Caucus nomination will be an election 
by the people, and a prevention of the question’s reaching the 
House of Representatives—If there is danger of bribery and 
corruption at all, there is less in a Caucus than in the House of 
Representatives—because the means of corruption are then not 
in possession, but contingent. 

Again, a Caucus, even if corrupt, only recommends, and the 
people can ratify or reject their choice—there is nothing binding 
or obligatory in the recommendation which they make. But in 
the House of Representatives, as the probability of corruption 
is stronger, so is their election final, conclusive and obligatory. 

One other argument against a caucus nomination is, that by 
a recommendation through that channel, the people are robbed 
of their rights; that the right of election is in effect taken from 
the people, and they are declared to be unable and incompetent 
to make a choice. This seems to be a favorite argument with 
the friends of the resolutions. It has called into exercise their 
most skilful logic, and their most vehement declamation. I do 
not believe, sir, that the gentlemen expect to effectuate much on 
this floor, by their eloquence on this point. No, sir; it is an 
argument ad captandum vulgus;** it is intended for the ear of 
the gentlemens’ constituents at the contest for the Presidency 
which must shortly ensue. The gentlemen are welcome to all 
the merit and all the aid which they can derive from it, both 
here and at home. Let us enquire whether it will stand the test 
of examination. I lay it down, sir, as an axiom, which even the 
jesuitical gentleman from Rowan will not deny, that if the people 
are robbed of any right, they no longer possess that right. If 
the right of voting for a President, is taken from the people, 
by the recommendation of a caucus, then the people no longer 
possess that right. Now, sir, suppose that a Congressional — 
Caucus should nominate for the Presidency, Mr. Crawford or 
Mr. Adams, will not the gentleman from Rowan still possess the 
right to vote for Mr. Calhoun? Will he not possess it in as 
full and plenary a manner, as if no nomination had ever been 
made? Will he not exercise that right, sir. I think the gentle- 
man will not negative either of these questions. And, sir, if 


% “For capturing the mob.” 
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he possesses the right, and will exercise it, how does he, or can 
he differ from any other individual, nay from the humblest 
individual in the community, as to the possession of any right 
common to the freemen of the land? If the gentleman from 
Rowan possesses the right which he cannot deny, then every 
other individual possesses it—the people possess the right (even 
though a Caucus does make a recommendation) to vote for any 
other person as President. But we are told, that the members 
of a caucus, in effect, declare that the people are incompetent 
to make a choice, because they make a recommendation of a 
particular individual. The gentleman from Rowan, Mr. Speaker, 
will recollect that he, and several other of the most respectable 
individuals in the western part of the State, lately met in caucus, 
in this city, not merely to recommend a President, but to destroy 
the present Constitution, and recommend to the people the 
adoption of a new one.*°—They did draw up a new one; they 
did recommend its adoption to the people. 

Now, sir, when that gentleman, who was one of the most 
active and influential Members, of this constitution Caucus, and 
who was mainly influential in getting it up; when he recom- 
mended to the people, the adoption of the New Constitution, 
did he thereby declare them incompetent to choose for them- 
selves? or by recommending them to vote for a particular set 
of resolutions, or a particular constitution, did he thereby de- 
prive the people of their right of voting for any thing, save the 
thing recommended? He would suppose this a harsh inter- 
pretation of his labors on that occasions he might safely call it 
a foolish and a ridiculous one.—Yet, sir, I cannot well imagine 
two cases more precisely similar. Both meetings are Caucuses, 
both meetings recommend a certain course of conduct to the 
people, both are voluntary and self-existent, and neither of them 
have any power or authority, save what is afterwards given to 
them by the voluntary act of the people. It is not unfrequently 
the case, Mr. Speaker, that among the unthinking, a good cause 
sustains injury by being christened with an evil or a ridiculous 
name, and an evil cause derives support from the contrary fact. 
I think the friends of the resolutions are attempting to play off 
that policy on the present occasion. The very gentleman who 
paints in such odious colours the features of a Presidential 
Caucus, you find the most active and influential in the Caucus 
whose object is to destroy the very constitution of the country— 


% The convention of forty-seven delegates from twenty-four western counties, which con- 
vened in Raleigh, November 10-15, 1823, at the call of a caucus of western senators and repre- 
sentatives in the legislature of 1823, was the climax of a phase of the intense agitation for 
constitutional reform by the discontented West, which finally culminated in the ccenvention of 
1835. It recommend certain amendments which should be voted on at the next general 
election, at which should be chosen delegates for a second convention. The convention had 
no effective results. W. K. Boyd, The Federal Period, 1783-1860, pp. 151-153. 
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those who disclaim the loudest against Congressional Caucuses, 
are delighted with the proceedings of County Assemblies and 
town meetings; and yet, sir, I believe it would puzzle any of 
those gentlemen to point out a sensible difference between the 
several assemblages. Let us examine if there be any difference, 
let us inquire what a Caucus is, and whether there is any thing 
so very odious in the term. It is not, sir, I believe, a primitive 
english word, whence it was derived, or when or where, or how 
it was adopted into the language, I am unable to say. A Caucus 
may be defined to be a meeting of individuals assembled in their 
private capacities as citizens, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect some particular object—From some cause or other, not 
necessary or material fo be known, it has generally, though not 
necessarily, been applied to meetings of a political nature. I 
believe this is a fair definition of the meaning of the word; and 
I can see no difference between a Congressional Caucus to recom- 
mend a President, and a Convention Caucus to modify the con- 
stitution—or a County Assembly or town meeting to recom- 
mend similar measures; in point of principle, Members of Con- 
gress attend the one, in their private capacities; the others are 
attended by the citizens, and also by your Justices of the Peace, 
Captains, Colonels, and Generals of Militia, Merchants, Doc- 
tors, Lawyers and Constables in their private capacities, and 
each express their opinion on the subject. I see nothing im- 
proper in this, sir; to be sure we did not appoint the Justice or 
the Constable or the General or Congressmen for the express 
purpose of recommending a President to our choice; but it is 
equally certain that we did not intend, nor was it the intention 
of the constitution, to deprive them of the right of expressing 
their opinion on the subject, or of recommending their adoption 
to their fellow citizens. The people may ratify or reject the 
recommendation, at their own option. 

Believing, sir, as I do, that they all stand as to constitutionality 
on equal ground, I have no hesitancy in saying, that a recom- 
mendation by a Congressional Caucus is entitled to more weight 
than a recommendation by either or any of the afore-mentioned 
methods. The one is made by a body of men, selected from the 
mass of the people themselves, to represent their greatest and 
highest interests—either for their services, or virtues, or talents. 
They are responsible to us for any opinion they may give on 
any political subject, or as to any political measure. How is 
the other made? By whom? Where is the responsibility? 
Where is the ground-work of confidence? We know, sir, that 
these ward or town meetings, in many places, are reduced to a 
perfect system of faction and intrigue. They are generally set 
in motion by some busy, bustling intriguer. He advertises a 
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town meeting, to take into consideration the Presidency, or the 
state of the nation, or some other matter. The meeting is at- 
tended by the idle, or the curious, or the factious, with a large 
intermixture, in most cases, of the very lowest of the people. 
The mover of the meeting has a set of resolutions ready pre- 
pared; they are introduced, and no matter what principles they 
inculcate, or what characters they degrade or exalt, all opposi- 
tion is hooted down. This act of a ward meeting or town meet- 
ing, as it is called, forced into existence nine times out of ten, 
by some broken office hunter, or led captain, or lick-spittle, or 
parasite of some great man, and consummated by the fiat of 
such an assemblage, goes forth to the world as the unanimous 
opinion of the citizens of such a town or county. Surely this 
sir, is not entitled to as much respect as the recommendation 
of the Representatives of the nation, acting as individuals, whose 
character is at stake, and who are pledged for their impartiality, 
and who, from their official situation, have the best opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the merits of the respective Candi- 
dates for office, and of the principles by which they are actuated. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, remarked on such of the gentleman’s 
arguments against the constitutionality of Caucusing as have 
occurred to my recollection at this time. Doubtless I have omitted 
some of them. They will, however, I hope, not escape the 
observation of those who will, with more ability, succeed me in 
the debate. It now becomes my duty to notice the second objec- 
tion which the gentleman has to Caucusing. He alleges, Sir, 
that, setting all other considerations aside, a Caucus is neither 
necessary [n]or expedient at this time. That the only plausible 
argument in its favor, viz: that it was necessary to preserve 
the union of the dominant party against the intrigues of the 
minority, does not apply now; because there are now no party 
divisions existing. I differ from the gentleman on this point. 
Where a country or a nation is or has been divided in principles, 
that division will always exist, unless the minority desert their 
principles and adopt those of their antagonists, or the majority 
adopt those of the minority. Has either of these events taken 
place? Have the federalists deserted their principles. No, sir, 
they deny it themselves—the most honorable of the party repel 
the imputation with scorn. Is the gentleman from Rowan pre- 
pared to say that he, or the Republicans have shifted their 
ground and adopted federal principles? I presume not, sir. 
The distinction, then, between the parties exists now, as broadly 
and distinctly as it did in 1800, or 1810. There does not exist 
as much acrimony or political heat as there did during the 
periods aforementioned, because for the present, the federalists 
have retired from the contest as hopeless; but, sir, they have 
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been beaten and not destroyed, overcome but not annihilated. 
Sensible of their inability to meet the Republicans and beat 
them single handed, without aid from some other quarter, they 
will, I presume, avoid an open contest for supremacy. They 
will rely upon what, I believe, is their only hope of success— 
the prospect of dividing the republican party. And I believe, 
sir, that there is more danger of its division now than there has 
been, since its existence. I believe, sir, a division will result 
whenever we are lulled into a dangerous security, by a credulous 
reliance on the doctrine that there remains no distinction be- 
tween the old parties—whenever we lose sight of principles, 
and adhere to men, rather than principles, in pursuing our 
political career. I believe, sir, that it is the object of these 
resolutions to produce this division—that it is their object to 
subserve the interests of one of the candidates for the presi- 
dency (Mr. Calhoun) by affecting the unanimity of the Re- 
publicans of the U. States. I consider the resolutions, whatever 
garb they may wear, as intended to elevate this gentleman to 
the Presidential Chair. On that account, I am decidedly opposed 
to them. I do not consider that he would, at present, represent 
the sentiments of the Republicans of N. Carolina. The three 
prominent candidates* for that office, Mr. Adams, Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Calhoun, all denominate themselves Republicans. 
But we know that those gentlemen do differ in opinion on 
political matters of the highest importance to the interests of 
the country. To the private virtues and public services of all 
these gentlemen, no one can be more ready or willing to bear 
testimony than myself. I execrate and despise the infamous 
slanders that are daily and publicly heaped upon their characters. 
But it beho[o]ves us, sir, nevertheless, to be wary and cautious 
in examining their political tenets ere we make a selection for 
our Chief Magistrate. In the State of North-Carolina, I con- 
ceive that Mr. Adams’s claims, however great, will not now be 
urged with any prospect of success. We must decide between 
Crawford and Calhoun. And here, sir, I do suppose, that the 
Republicans cannot hesitate—they cannot believe Mr. Calhoun 
to be a Republican of the Jeffersonian school; his ideas are too 
mighty—his plans are too splendid and glorious and magnificent 
to suit the staid habits and sober views of the people of this 
country. A numerous and expensive army, governed with 
Turkish despotism—a gigantic system of internal improve- 
ments, carried on by the General Government at the expense 
of the sovereignty of the States—a consolidation of power 


% There was never any appreciable Clay following in North Carolina in the campaign of 
1824. The Jackson movement began late in December, 1823; assumed considerable proportions 
in January and February, 1824; and displaced Calhoun in March. William Polk to W. P. 
Mangum, Raleigh, January 26, 1824. Mangum MSS. Library of Congress (copies in the 
North Carolina Historical Commission). 
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wrested from state sovereignty and vested in the General Gov- 
ernment, are, I believe, the fundamental features of that gentle- 
man’s policy. They are too gorgeous and magnificent for the 
simple republicanism of this country, however suitable they may 
be to the regal dynasties of Europe. 

Mr. Crawford, I apprehend, entertains different ideas of Gov- 
ernment; he is for a plain, cheap, unostentatious administra- 
tion, instead of a large standing army in time of peace, he be- 
lieves the safety of the country is in the free people of the land; 
he keeps the General Government and state sovereignties sepa- 
rate and distinct—advocates Treasury accountability in public 
officers: in fine, all those principles, which Jefferson has recom- 
mended and the people have sanctioned by their adoption, and 
approval, ever since the triumph of Republicanism. It is these 
principles, and not a blind and unconditional devotion to any 
administration which constitute Mr. Crawford the consistent 
and exclusive republican candidate, and entitle him to the confi- 
dence of the people, and it is the entertainment of contrary prin- 
ciples which I believe constitutes Mr. Calhoun the Federal candi- 
date. They have a strong tendency, a near approximation, to 
some of the most objectionable tenets of 1798—as Federalists 
they cannot forward Mr. Adams’ election, they will support the 
other, as entertaining sentiments on government nearly allied 
to their own; they will play the same game which they attempted 
without success when De Witt Clinton was a candidate for the 
Presidency*’—they will attempt to bring about a secession of 
some discontented. Republicans; and by their aid foist their 
candidate into the chair, and defeat the Republican ticket— 
This, I believe to be the effect and design of the present resolu- 
tions—and it is with deep regret, with unaffected mortification, 
that I see some Republicans in this House aiding them in their 
views. I have been, sir, somewhat amused to perceive that the 
gentleman from Rowan has, on a question of this magnitude, 
been unable to back his arguments with any better authority 
than a few scraps from newspapers. To prove that a Caucus 
is not a favorite measure with every Republican, he has quoted 
an anonymous article, said to have been penned by that great 
political mystagogue, John Taylor of Virginia, but which, for 
aught we know, may have been written by some led-captain to 
a Presidential candidate—and has also arrayed on his side, the 
Richmond Enquirer, the National Intelligencer, and Niles’s 
Register. I know not what that gentleman’s political creed is, 
or on what it is founded, nor do I deem it relevant to the sub- 


*7In 1812, the New York Republicans nominated DeWitt Clinton for the presidency after 
Madison had been recommended by the congressional caucus. Later in the year, Clinton was 
nominated by a Federalist convention attended by representatives of eleven states. In the 
election he was supported by the Federalists. Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, 
pp. 100-104, 
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ject to quote my belief: But I must say, I do not believe in John 
Taylor of Virginia, nor in Mr. Ritchie,** nor in Messrs. Gales 
and Seaton,”* nor in Mr. Niles.*® I do not believe in the political 
infallibility of any man, much less of any newspaper. I fancy, 
there are none of them, in which you may not, in the course of 
ten years, discover principles advanced and defended of a directly 
opposite nature. But, sir, that gentleman must know, and does 
know that a reference to a Caucus has always been had by the 
Republicans, whenever it was deemed important to concentrate 
the sentiments of the party on any great national question, the 
practice has been coeval with the existence of the Republican 
party, it originated in the “high and palmy times of Federalism,” 
“a little ere its mighty Julius fell”—it was the means of pro- 
ducing that concert and union among the Republicans, which 
eventuated in the election of Jefferson, and of wresting the 
government from the hands of the Federalists, from the hands 
of those who were just hurrying us to political anarchy and 
ruin—it has been the means of preserving the Republican ranks 
unbroken up to the present period, it has been resorted to, in 
the election of Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, it is sanctioned 
even by the authority of Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Adams," it is, in 
fine, sir, the only means of producing unanimity of sentiment 
and concert in action, among the Republicans now, and of pre- 
venting an incestuous union between the Federalists and dis- 
contented or deluded Republicans; and the raising up of a fac- 
tion composed of such materials, which will be ready either to 
foster the precocious ambition of a young, unsteady and ex- 
travagant self-styled Republican,®* or to elevate to the Presi- 
dential Chair, a well known renegado Federalist.** With this 
view of the subject, and earnestly deprecating such a crisis of 
affairs, I shall give to the preamble and resolutions, a decided 
negative. : , 

Mr. SHEPPERD** remarked, that it would ever be to him a 
consideration of the highest gratification that the right of the 
election of President of these United States, should be secured 


% Thomas Ritchie was editor of the Richmond Enquirer, an influential Crawford organ 
in the campaign of 1824. 

2% Joseph Gales, Jr., and William W. Seaton, publishers of the National Intelligencer at 
Washington, which was a leading Crawford and caucus organ in the —» - n of 1824. They 
were son and son-in-law respectively of Joseph Gales, Sr., editor of the Raleigh Register, the 
leading Crawford and caucus organ in North Carolina. 

% H. Niles, publisher of Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore. 

1 Adams attended the Republican caucus of 1808. E. Channing, Jeffersonian System, 
p. 222. Calhoun was present at the caucuses of 1812 and 1816, though he is said to have 
opposed holding the latter. W. M. Meigs, The Life of Calhoun, I, 299. 

%2 John C. Calhoun. He was not yet 42 years of age and his administration of the war 
department was pronounced extravagant by the avowed advocates of economy. 

% John Quincy Adams. In Jefferson’s second administration, Adams began to act with 
the Republican party. E. Channing, Jeffersonian System, p. 222. 

% Augustine H. Shepperd of Stokes county was a member of the House of Commons from 
1822 to 1826, and of the House of Representatives, 1827-1839, 1841-1843, and 1847-1851. In 
1824 he was an elector on the People’s Ticket in opposition to Crawford. North Caroline 
Manual, 1913, pp. 809, 925-933. 
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to the people of the several states composing our Union; but 
while he admired and applauded this feature of the Federal 
Constitution, he thought there was but too much reason to ap- 
prehend, that the great body of the people, upon whom (in times 
of public peace and tranquillity, like the present) the General 
Government has only an indirect and almost imperceptible 
operation, will be found to manifest too great a degree of in- 
difference about the election of their Chief Magistrate. For 
whatever measure of excitement may pervade this House while 
engaged in the discussion, gentlemen may rest assured, that 
little if any of that spirit will be found to possess their constit- 
uents at home. From this belief of the temper and disposition 
of the people upon the important question involved in these 
resolutions, he conceived it his imperious duty to guard against 
all those measures that may have a tendency to withdraw from 
them the fair and impartial exercise of their constitutional 
privilege, in a matter of so much importance. 

Did he believe, what some gentlemen insisted upon, that the 
nomination of a candidate for the Presidency by the Members 
of Congress, would be inoperative upon public opinion, he would 
not have troubled the House with the expression of his senti- 
ments on the subject; but, as had been observed by the gentle- 
man from Rowan, he believed the nomination at Washington, 
had heretofore, succeeded in securing the election of the indi- 
vidual recommended, the practice may therefore be regarded 
as something more in effect than the harmless expression of an 
opinion; for as it has had, so will it continue to have, if not a 
binding, at least a powerful influence on the people of this 
country. Suppose, said he, that before we leave the city of 
Raleigh, some one of the gentlemen in nomination for the Presi- 
dency should be proclaimed at Washington as the Caucus candi- 
date, what would the managing politicians of the day say to 
those of us who might still be inclined to support some other 
candidate? We should, then, hear much of the folly and inutility 
of throwing away our suffrage by bestowing it on one who, we 
should be told, could not succeed for the want of a caucus nomi- 
nation, and though for one, he should not be disposed to listen 
to these sage admonitions, and would support his friend, though 
he might stand alone in such preference, yet it could not be 
doubted, that such an appeal, when addressed to the public con- 
sideration, would have no little effect in determining the vote 
of the State, especially when we bear in mind the melancholy 
fact, that the people have been, and will continue to be, too 
indifferent about the result: In such a state of things, many will 
be seen to decline giving their votes, whilst others will be found 
to join in the support of that candidate who would not have 
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been the man of their choice if they had been left free and un- 
influenced by a Caucus nomination. He could not, therefore, 
agree with the gentleman from Beaufort® that the preamble 
and resolutions, now before the House, were merely designed 
to have an effect upon the candidates for the Presidency—He 
did not so consider the question, but regarded it as one that had 
an immediate reference to an important constitutional principle, 
and thought that the adoption of the resolutions would go to 
censure and condemn a practice which, in its exercise, has an 
alarming tendency to a usurpation of the rights of the people, 
by making the election of President a mere matter of bargain 
and sale, by unauthorized individuals at Washington City. 

The gentleman from Rowan, in opening this discussion, had 
expressed a wish to modify the resolutions, so as to make them 
more generally acceptable to the House; but this opportunity, 
for the present, had been denied him by the very unparlia- 
mentary motion of the gentleman from Halifax.—Should that 
gentleman’s motion fail, the friends of the resolutions will so 
amend them, as to make them convey a mere expression of the 
opinion of this General Assembly on the practice of Congres- 
sional Caucuses. What right, we are asked, have we to dictate 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress? Considering 
the resolutions as they now stand, and unconnected with the 
proposed modification, Mr. S. observed, he did not consider 
them as holding any thing of a dictatorial tone, but as respect- 
fully conveying that instruction and request which the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of our own and other States, have frequently 
exercised, without a question of their right or authority so to 
do. We have, indeed, no power to control the legislative will 
of our members in Congress, or to prescribe what shall be their 
private deportment whilst at the City of Washington; yet we 
have not only the right, but it is our imperious duty, to convey 
to them an expression of our opinion upon any question of 
public moment, and which their conduct may have a tendency 
to control; still he did not question their power of determining 
upon the course they might pursue in relation to our request or 
instruction, by either conforming to the legislative will of their 
State, or by acting in contradiction to it; but for this, as well 
as all other acts of their public conduct, they would have to 
account to their constituents.—One of the resolutions under 
consideration, called the attention of our members in Congress 
to an amendment of thé Constitution of the United States, so 
as to provide for the election of Electors upon the District plan 


throughout the States. 
In providing for the election of President and Vice-President 


*T. W. Blackledge. 
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by the intervention of electors, the Constitution had removed it 
one degree from the people themselves, and in adopting the 
mode by which the Electors should be chosen, he should prefer 
that which would be most likely to produce the same result, as 
if the ultimate vote were exercised directly by the people. This 
he thought was to be attained by establishing the District prin- 
ciple. It was also to be preferred, from its tendency to secure 
a more general vote, by inducing the people to feel and exercise 
a deeper interest in the result of the election. But when called 
upon by the General Ticket plan, to vote for fifteen Electors, 
situated in different and remote sections of the State, most of 
whom must be entirely unknown, even by name, to the great 
body of our citizens, it cannot be expected that they should 
manifest any solicitude to exercise their constitutional privilege. 
But we may be told, that the standing and character of the 
candidates for the electoral appointment will not be sought after 
by the people, and that they will content themselves by knowing, 
if elected, whom they will support for President. But gentle- 
men may rest assured that such had not been, nor would it be 
the practical result: The people have, and will continue to re- 
quire some knowledge or proof of the integrity and ability of 
the individuals whom they are called upon to employ as their 
agents, in a business of so much importance. 

Mr. S. concluded by remarking, that he should vote against 
the motion for indefinite postponement; and if it did not pre- 
vail, he hoped to see the resolutions so amended, as to make 
them agreeable to all who were friendly to the principles which 
they contained. 

Mr. B. BROWN said, in rising to exercise the constitutional 
right which he possessed in common with every member of that 
House, he must be permitted to express his regret that the pre- 
amble and resolutions, now under consideration, had been in- 
troduced at ail. He regretted it, because he believed much of 
our time would be consumed in their discussion, which, in justice 
to our constituents, ought to be devoted to subjects of useful 
legislation ; that if adopted, they would be inoperative, and there- 
fore useless; as the instructions which they contain, he had no 
doubt, would be disobeyed by our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress; that they were extremely objectionable, inasmuch 
as they proposed for this Legislature to take on itself a juris- 
diction which it had no right to exercise. In the course which 
he should pursue on this occasion, he was uninfluenced by any 
partiality which he might feel for either of the distinguished 

% Bedford Brown of Caswell, 1795-1870, represented his county in the House of Com- 
mons in 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1823, and in the Senate in 1828, 1829, 1842, 1858, 1860, 1862, 
and 1868. He was in the United States Senate from 1829 to 1840. He was a delegate in the 


conventions of 1861 and 1865. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 543-545, 926-929; S. A. 
Ashe, “Bedford Brown,” in S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 181. 
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individuals who were before the American public as candidates 
for the Presidency; as such considerations should always be 
subordinate to the great interests of the nation—Mr. B. said, 
we were called on by the Preamble and Resolutions to assume 
an authority which he believed we were incompetent to exercise; 
we were called on to instruct our Members of Congress how they 
should act; not in their public characters, as Representatives, 
but prescribing rules of conduct which were to govern them in 
their private capacities as individuals. He believed the right 
of the constituent to instruct the Representative as to what 
course of conduct he should pursue on all questions of national 
importance, was one of the most valuable and unquestionable 
principles of a free government, but whenever we attempt to 
dictate to them—not how they shall legislate as Members of 
Congress; but in what manner they shall act as private indi- 
viduals, we are no longer acting in our legitimate sphere; and 
we expose ourselves to have the charge of usurpation retorted 
on us, which the author of the preamble so jealously labors to 
fix on Members of Congress, who, as citizens of this country, 
assemble for the purpose of nominating to the people of the 
United States some individuals, whom they deem best qualified 
by their talents and virtues, to fill the executive department of 
the government. If the Legislature assumes to itself the power 
of imposing silence on Members of Congress as regards the 
election of a President and Vice-President, the absurd conse- 
quence would follow, that they could restrain them in the ex- 
ercise of any other personal privilege; and might, in the pleni- 
tude of their authority, and with equal propriety, adopt resolu- 
tions instructing them not to attend the President’s levees, lest 
the purity of their Republican principles should become cor- 
rupted. Mr. Brown said, the framers of the constitution, in 
confiding to the freemen of these States, the election of a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, must have supposed that they would 
exercise that privilege understandingly, and avail themselves 
of all the information within their reach, from the almost bound- 
less extent of our territory; it was impossible that the great 
body of the people could have a personal knowledge of the sev- 
eral persons who are in nomination for the Presidency; how 
then are they to obtain this information? If they resort to the 
newspapers they are liable to delusion; for whilst one journal 
ascribes to one of the persons in nomination every moral and 
political excellence, the columns of another teems with defama- 
tion against the same individual, and is unable to discern in 
him any one quality which would fit him for the Presidency. 
Where, then, he asked, could the people of this country with 
more propriety apply for information than to their Representa- 
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tives in Congress, who have opportunities of estimating the 
merits and pretensions of the persons in nomination, much 
superior to those enjoyed by their constituents? But it had 
been urged, by gentlemen in favor of the Resolutions, that a 
nomination at Washington by Members of Congress afforded 
the fairest opportunity for the operation of intrigue and cor- 
ruption on their choice. It is a sufficient answer to this argu- 
ment, that the Members of Congress, coming directly from the 
great body of the people; their feelings and interests are in a 
great degree identified; they are bound to the country by the 
strong ties of affection and interest, they are responsible to 
those who elect them for the faithful discharge of their duty, 
and they are dependent on them for their re-election, and there- 
fore prompted by every motive of patriotism and of self-interest 
to act with a proper fidelity to the public in their designation 
of the individual whom they would recommend as President; 
which recommendation is to have no binding effect on public 
sentiment—but to be received for as much as it is worth, and 
no more. If the privilege of making a nomination, which Mem- 
bers of Congress possess to the same extent that other citizens 
do, should be abused, and they were to endeavor to impose on 
the people a man who was neither honest nor capable, there is 
virtue and intelligence enough in the people of the United States 
to reject, with indignation, the individual who would degrade 
the highest office within their gift. But it had been said by 
gentlemen who were opposed to a nomination at the city of 
Washington, that its-great object was to control public opinion, 
and thereby to create an election in direct opposition to the 
wishes of the nation. He believed public opinion had uniformly 
preceded the nominations heretofore made, and had pointed to 
the individuals who had been recommended as the proper per- 
sons to be chosen; that Members of Congress, in expressing 
their opinions on this subject, were merely the organs through 
which the sense of their constituents was expressed; that most 
of the elections to the House of Representatives had been made 
with reference to this question. But who does the resolutions 
now before us propose to instruct, asked Mr. B.? One of the 
gentlemen is a man venerable for his years; whose solid under- 
standing has been enriched by the treasures of experience, and 
who might, with propriety, be said “to have done the state some 
service”; who was not less estimable in private life than he was 
eminent as a statesman; and whose history for the last thirty 
years, was an ample security to the people of this country, that, 
on no occasion, would he betray their interests—he alluded to 
NATHANIEL MACON; and the gentleman from Rowan (Mr. 
Fisher) must pardon him, if he should say (for he meant no 
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disparagement to the Preamble and Resolutions of which he was 
the author) he believed the understanding of the individual just 
spoken of, would not be much enlightened on constitutional 
questions, by any reflections which were to be found in that 
production, he thought it now too late for this Legislature to 
place so old and so respectable a public servant in leading- 
strings. The gentleman from Rowan, said Mr. B. has produced 
an authority in support of his course which is rather unfortu- 
nate. He says the state of Tennessee has protested against a 
caucus being held at the city of Washington. It is true she is 
the daughter of North-Carolina, but however highly he might 
admire her military prowess and patriotism, he feared she had 
degenerated from that pure morality in her legislation which 
he hoped would always mark the course of her ancestor. But 
a short time has elapsed since the legislature of that state acted 
on the very principle by nominating Gen. Jackson to the people 
of the United States as President,*’ which Mr. Grundy (the 
mover of the protest) and the Legislature of Tennessee now 
so much reprobate as unconstitutional and of dangerous ten- 
dency. If the Legislature of Tennessee assumes the right of 
nominating a President, surely they should not object to the 
exercise of the same right by others—We are told by gentle- 
men, that a recommendation of some person as President by 
Members of Congress, has never been resorted to, except when 
important principles were involved; and if it was ever useful, 
it is now entirely unnecessary, as party rancour has subsided; 
and it is no longer a question of principle, but a choice of men. 
The nomination of Mr. Monroe was an instance to the contrary ; 
the nation at that time had just emerged from a war in which 
she had been signally triumphant; our navy had acquired im- 
perishable renown; our armies had won a succession of the 
most splendid victories, and party spirit had in a great degree 
become extinguished in the general joy for the return of peace. 
The Republican administration had at no period reached a 
prouder elevation than they enjoyed at that time: and opposi- 
tion to Mr. Monroe, on principle, had never been thought of. 
Precedent, therefore, did not bear gentlemen out in the assertion 
that all nominations heretofore made were when great prin- 
ciples were involved.—Mr. B. was opposed to the passage of the 
Preamble and Resolutions on another ground; they contained 
a grave charge against Members of Congress who met in Caucus. 
It was asserted, in substance, in the Preamble, that they were 
guilty of the crime of perjury, by violating the spirit of the 


87 On July 20, 1822, the Tennessee legislature adjourned for a few minutes and, with the 
speaker and members keeping their seats, passed a resolution submitting the name of Jackson 
to the consideration of the people of the United States at the approaching presidential election 
J. S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 328. 
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constitution which they had sworn to support. This, he said, 
was a reflection on three of the distinguished individuals who 
were candidates for the Presidency, Mr. Clay, Mr. Crawford, 
and Mr. Calhoun, all of whom had attended meetings of this 
kind, some of them more than once. Their characters were the 
property of the nation; and he was not disposed, by adopting 
the principles of the preamble, to sanction the degrading charge 
of perjury, which it made against those persons and all other 
who had attended such meetings; as if it is a violation of the 
spirit of the constitution now, it was equally so heretofore. But 
gentlemen object to a nomination at Washington, because it is 
calculated to defeat that provision of the constiiution, which de- 
clares, if no election is made by the people, then the House of 
Representatives shall elect. It is alleged, that inasmuch as a 
nomination by making an election certain, prevents that pro- 
vision from going into operation, the constitution is violated. 
If this be a breach of the constitution, then every assemblage 
of the citizens of this country to promote the success of a par- 
ticular candidate is equally a breach of the constitution. As 
well might it be said, if our present worthy President were 
dangerously ill, he ought not to employ medical assistance, be- 
cause, if he recovered, that provision of the constitution would 
be defeated, which clothes the Vice-President with his authority 
in the event of his death._—Such reasoning would not be more 
preposterous than the argument just mentioned. 

Mr. B. said, the experience of the last twenty-three years 
furnished ample preof that no such dangerous consequences as 
had been apprehended, would flow from a nomination by Mem- 
bers of Congress. The last four illustrious individuals who had 
filled the Presidency, were recommended by our Representatives 
in Congress; and no government in the history of the world 
had been administered with more ability and integrity than 
ours. Those who were then opposed to a nomination, predicted 
the subversion of our constitution and the destruction of our 
liberties; yet notwithstanding all these evil forebodings, our 
constitution still survives in its original purity; and the citizen 
yet enjoys unimpaired all the rights that a free government 
could bestow. Gentlemen on the other side claim exclusive 
friendship for the people; they wish to put down a practice 
which wrests from them the privilege of making an election. 
Mr. B. asked, who were the friends to the people? Those who 
were for pursuing such a course as would unite public opinion 
and make it effective in the election of a Chief Magistrate, or 
those who were for preventing that course, and, in effect, de- 
feating the will of the majority, and thereby causing the elec- 
tion to devolve on the House of Revresentatives, where the door 
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to intrigue and management was open; where the Representa- 
tives of two millions of souls in the small states, will have as 
much weight as the Representatives of seven millions in the 
large States? By a reference to the census of the United States, 
it will be seen, that the state of North-Carolina has a popula- 
tion nearly equal to seven of the small states; and that the great 
state of New-York is superior in number to ten of the small 
states; yet, if the election was decided by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where each state would be entitled to a single vote, 
the two populous states which he had spoken of, would sink to 
a level with the little state of Illinois, which contains a popula- 
tion not exceeding sixty thousand souls; and which is entitled 
only to one Representative on the floor of Congress. Mr. B. 
remarked, if the election went to the House of Representatives, 
corruption and intrigue could effect a conquest over the integrity 
of our Members of Congress with much more ease than they 
could in a caucus; in the latter, each individual Member voted, 
and a majority must be gained; in the former, where the votes 
were given by states, thirty-one Members of Congress could 
elect a President. In his estimation, this was the most obnoxious 
feature in the Federal Constitution, a Chief Magistrate might 
be imposed on the nation, by this mode of election, in direct 
opposition to its wishes: This House cannot have forgotten the 
imminent danger to which our constitution had been exposed, 
on a former occasion, when the election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives ;** the spirit of party was prepared to 
sacrifice it at the unhallowed shrine of ambition; a powerful 
faction in Congress, boldly spoke of making a President by law; 
which would have produced all the horrors of a civil war. Be- 
lieving that a nomination of some individual for the Presidency 
by the Members of Congress, would have the effect to avert an 
evil so justly dreaded ; believing that it would unite public senti- 
ment, and enable the people to succeed in making an election, 
he should vote for the indefinite postponement of the Preamble 
and Resolutions, and was in favor of a nomination at Wash- 
ington, a proceeding which prudence dictated, example sanc- 
tioned, and experience taught us was productive of no evil conse- 
quence. Mr. B. concluded, by expressing his sense of the obliga- 
tion which he was under to the House for the indulgence which 
they had extended to him. 

Mr. J. A. HILL said, he should not attempt to follow the 
gentleman last up through all his arguments. He seems dis- 





% The Jefferson-Burr contest of 1801. 
% J. A. Hill of New Hanover, 1800-1835, represented his county in 1823 and 1824 and 
the Town of Wilmington in 1826, 1827, 1830 in the House of Commons. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, pp. 719-723. 
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posed to revive a party-spirit which he had hoped would have 
been suffered to sleep forever. 

The gentleman had said, that members of Congress were bet- 
ter calculated to select a fit candidate for the Presidency than 
the mass of the people could be supposed to be, who must neces- 
sarily be unacquainted with the merits of such as might be 
held up for that office in different parts of the Union; which 
was, in effect, saying, that the framers of our Constitution had 
given to the people a privilege which they were not capable of 
exercising with propriety. Our present worthy Chief Magis- 
trate, in his late communication to Congress, seems to think 
differently. He says, “We are all liable to error, and those who 
are engaged in the management of public affairs are more sub- 
ject to excitement, and to be led astray by their particular inter- 
ests, and passions, than the great body of our constituents, who, 
being [living] at home, in the pursuit of their ordinary voca- 
tions [avocations], are calm, but deeply interested spectators of 
events, and of the conduct of those who are parties to them. 
To the people every department of the government, and every 
individual in each are responsible; and the more full their in- 
formation, the better they can judge of the wisdom of the policy 
pursued, and of the conduct of each in regard to it. From their 
dispassionate judgment, much aid may always be obtained, while 
their approbation will form the greatest incentive, and most 
gratifying reward for virtuous actions, and the dread of their 
censure the best security against the abuse of their confidence. 
Their interests in all vital questions are the same; and the bond 
by sentiment, as well as by interest, will be proportionably 
strengthened as they are better informed of the real state of 
public affairs, especially in difficult conjunctures.—It is by such 
knowledge that local prejudices and jealousies are surmounted, 
and that a national policy, extending its fostering care and pro- 
tection to all the great interests of our union is formed and 
steadily adhered to.’’*° 

The Legislature of each State has the power to determine in 
what manner the electors of a President and Vice-President of 
the United States shall be chosen. They are generally chosen 
by the people either in districts or by general ticket. And is 
there a man in this house willing to surrender this right? He 
knew there was not; and if we are unwilling to part with the 
right, we ought to take care it be not encroached upon. When 
members of Congress meet in Caucus, it is said they meet as 
individuals. This is true, but they do so without authority; and 
if they continue the practice, they may hereafter claim the 





“The quotation is from Monroe’s message of December 2, 1823. Annals of Congress, 
18th Cong., Ist sess., p. 13. 
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privilege as a right. Indeed their nominations have heretofore 
always had a binding effect on the people. 

The impropriety of this course, appears from this considera- 
tion. If the Electors fail to make choice of a President, the elec- 
tion devolves upon the House of Representatives of the United 
States: and can it be supposed that, after many of these mem- 
bers had met in Caucus, and joined in the nomination of a Presi- 
dent, that they would be fitted to act impartially in this new 
situation of things? He very much doubted it. They would 
certainly appear as partizans for their favorite Candidate, 
without regard to other considerations. 

But gentlemen say there is great danger to be apprehended 
from the election coming into the House of Representatives, and 
that the nomination by Members of Congress is desirable to 
prevent this issue of the election. So that, in his view, in order 
to avoid danger, we run madly into it. He acknowledged that 
he would greatly prefer that the President and Vice-President 
should be elected by the Electors, freely chosen, because there 
would, in such a course, be no possibility of corruption; but if 
it happened otherwise, he should be satisfied with the result, as 
being agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution. 

The argument adduced in favor of Caucuses, that they have 
been used on former occasions without producing any bad effects, 
had no weight with him. He deemed the practice contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, and more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

Mr. BYNUM said, he rose with peculiar diffidence, to submit 
to the consideration of the House, those reasons which would 
influence him to vote in favor of the indefinite postponement of 
the resolutions on the table. On this occasion he should have 
preferred giving a silent vote. But silence in him, at this time, 
might be construed into a dereliction of duty. Having not been 
much in the habit of addressing public bodies, he was appre- 
hensive of experiencing some difficulty in communicating his 
sentiments to the House on so important a subject; but courage, 
said he, should regard only the cause it advocates; being con- 
scious of the correctness of that, it should despise the perils and 
dangers that attend its pursuit. No gentleman on this floor, said 
Mr. B. more truly regretted the introduction of this distracting 
question than he did; but as it had been brought before the 
House, he was disposed to contribute his mite in disposing of 
it in the briefest manner possible, which he conceived would be 
effected by postponing it indefinitely. 

In reply to the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
Rowan, which he believed were mostly taken from the Preamble 
and Resolutions then on the table; who commences by telling us, 
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that a meeting of the members of Congress, to consult together 
on the question of the Presidential Election, which meeting he 
has seen proper to term a Caucus, is contrary to the letter and 
spirit of our Constitution. But, Mr. Speaker, said he, I defy 
that gentleman or any other on this floor, to lay his finger on 
any clause in that instrument, which prohibits the holding of 
such a meeting. 

The gentleman has also told the House, that the Washington 
Caucus, in effect, chooses the President by the nomination they 
make. But is this the fact? Is it obligatory on the people to 
ratify or sanction a recommendation of a meeting of their mem- 
bers of Congress? As well might we say, it is obligatory on 
us to adopt the advice of a friend, or to marry the woman who 
is recommended to us by our parents. That gentleman further 
observed, that the Constitution of the United States prohibits 
members of Congress from being Electors, and therefore, it 
might be inferred, that it was not intended that they should, in 
any way, interfere in the election of a President. But, what 
appears to me a contradiction in terms, in the next breath, he 
informs us that any previous expression of their opinions might 
have an improper influence on their final vote, which belongs to 
them agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution. So that it 
seems in one place they have something to do with the election, 
and in another they have not. In support of his opinions, the 
gentleman makes a long quotation from Mr. Niles’s Register, 
which he seems to consider as perfectly orthodox. But who is 
Mr. Niles? He is the Editor of a paper, whose sentiments 
readily accommodate themselves to his own interest, and whose 
opinions vary with the times. The gentleman goes on to state 
that Caucuses give rise to intrigue and bribery. But I would 
enquire, said Mr. B. of that gentleman, if it would not be easier 
to bribe thirteen men, than one hundred and thirty? And if 
no election is made by the people, the question may be decided 
by a majority of twenty-four votes—that is, a vote for each 
state in the Union. 

It was observed, by my friend from Stokes," continued Mr. B. 
that my motion for the indefinite postponement of the resolu- 
tions, was an infringement of parliamentary decorum. Sir, I 
came not here, to attend to the rules of foreign parliaments, or 
to be bound down by the etiquette of courtly ceremonies; but to 
guard the interest and protect the rights of the people, whose 
servant I am. He has told us too, that Caucuses are no new 
things, I perfectly agree with that gentleman. Caucuses of the 
very kind that he now so loudly condemns, have been constantly 
resorted to for twenty-four years in all cases where several 
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candidates have offered for any important office; nor have we 
ever heard of any mischief arising from them; but, on the con- 
trary, much good, by preventing a division of strength in those 
who have the same end in view. But, Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of every other consideration, when I reflect upon the present 
happy and prosperous situation of our country and compare it 
with the distracted and disturbed condition of the different 
powers abroad, I confess that I am influenced by a double in- 
centive to oppose any measure whose object is an alteration.in 
our present political system, while England and Ireland have 
groaned under the yoke of poverty and oppression. While 
France has been drained of her richest treasures, and poured 
out her dearest blood on the altar of ambition; while Germany, 
harassed by divisions and contentions, has been compelled to 
impose her gag-laws to prevent the free circulation of knowl- 
edge :** while the proud Autocrat of Russia, has not dared to 
venture himself amongst his own subjects, for fear that ven- 
geance might overtake his acts of oppression, the American 
people have continued to reap the benefits of a government, at 
whose head has stood for twenty-four years, a President, placed 
there by the recommendation of a Caucus nomination. 

But, gentlemen, have called those meetings conspiracies. Is 
this, asked Mr. B. the fact? If he understood any thing of the 
nature of these meetings, they consisted of a number of mem- 
bers of Congress, who meet together, in order to express their 
opinions on the fittest man in the union, to be trusted to pre- 
side over the nation as supreme magistrate. And who, he asked, 
could better determine this question, than a set of men chosen 
by the people themselves, for their virtues, their talents, and 
their patriotism, many of whom, probably are well acquainted 
with all the different candidates for that office? It is impossible 
that the mass of the people, in every quarter of the union, can 
be personally acquainted with the candidates, and they are 
therefore dependent on those who are, for proper information 
on that subject. And who are better qualified to inform them 
than their immediate Representatives? he thought none, though, 
gentlemen, had held up these meetings, as a “raw-head and 
bloody-bones,” to alarm the people, and to enlist on their side 
the prejudices of the vulgar. 

The most violent opposers of these meetings themselves, hold 
similar ones annually, for the purpose of nominating their 
Members of Assembly and Members of Congress. Mr. B. alluded 
to the Tammany Society of New-York, where the first alarm 
respecting Caucuses was made; and he had been informed that 








“The Carlsbad Decrees promulgated oy the German federal Diet in 1819 attempted to 
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Mr. Grundy, the author of the Tennessee Resolutions, which 
was the prototype of those which lie on our table, was himself 
once the warmest advocate for the Caucus system; but as the 
proposed Caucus, will not, it is believed, promote his views in 
relation to the next Presidential election, he is now violently 
opposed to it. 

To abandon a system at this time, which has been uniformly 
acted upon with success, by the Republicans of the Union, would 
be yielding up the sword of victory into the hands of our political 
enemies—it would be clipping off the locks from the head of 
our political Sampson, and drawing on our shoulders, hordes 
of conquering Philistines. 

Besides, said Mr. B. I would enquire what right has this 
house to instruct our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress? Has our constitution given us any such privilege? If 
so, I would be glad that gentlemen would point it out. If indeed 
we have a right to instruct our Representatives in Congress, 
they have the same right to instruct us, for we derive our 
authority from the same source, and are both amenable to the 
people for our conduct. But how would such instructions be 
received by this house? Would they not be treated with that 
contempt which they would most richly merit? They certainly 
would. What benefit do gentlemen expect to derive from de- 
feating the good old course of a recommendation by a majority 
of our friends at Washington? He had yet heard of no ad- 
vantage to be derived from such an event. The result would 
certainly be, that there would be no election by the people. We 
know that there are five candidates for the Presidential Chair, 
and no gentleman on this floor can say, if they be all voted for, 
that any one of them has any chance of being elected. And if 
there be no election by the people, the election must, of course, 
go into the House of Representatives. He had been taught, 
that Aristocracies were the worst of all governments. Here we 
should see the few govern the many, contrary to every Re- 
publican maxim of government. The thirteen smal! States, con- 
taining a population less than three millions, would have it in 
their power, to give the United States a President, contrary to 
the wishes of eleven of the largest States, containing more than 
seven millions and a half of inhabitants. Would this be a 
result consistent with Republican Government? Surely it would 
not, and a President thus elected, might have views directly 
opposed to those of a majority of both Houses of Congress; 
which would be pregnant with the greatest dissatisfaction to a 
large majority of the Nation, and evils might emanate from it 
which our latest posterity might rue. But, sir, said Mr. B. I 
do trust, that this country will be preserved from such a state 
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of things, by holding fast to the good old course hitherto pur- 
sued. I do trust, that the Republicans of the present day, will 
not prove themselves the unworthy offspring of their honored 
and venerated progenitors, whose blood and treasure, have pur- 
chased those liberties, of which we now so proudly boast. I do 
hope, said he, that the fire of ’76, is not yet entirely extinguished 
in the breasts of my countrymen. Mr. B. had no doubt that 
incendiary agents were now travelling to and fro, throughout 
this country, preaching up discord and division, in order to 
divide the strength of the unsuspecting Republicans of the 
Union, in relation to the pending Presidential election. Let us, 
said he, look around us, and see if there be no Judases amongst 
us, by whom we may be betrayed into the hands of our enemies. 

It has been asserted by an honorable gentleman on this floor, 
that those who composed the Caucuses at Washington, were a 
combination of intriguers and traitors. If so, they have been 
of a very friendly character to this Union; for they have given 
us a Jefferson, a Madison, and a Monroe, than whom, Athens, 
nor Sparta, Rome nor Carthage, have never boasted of pro- 
founder politicians, or more accomplished statesmen. While a 
Caucus continues to produce such blessings to the Nation, he 
implored gentlemen to leave it unhurt, as an ancient oak of the 
forest, whose fostering branches have afforded us shelter and 
shade, from the scorching rays of party animosities. But be- 
fore I conclude, added Mr. B. let we remind gentlemen of the 
following trite, but correct maxim, which is applicable to this, 
as well as to other occasions, “united we shall stand, but divided 
we must fall.” 

[To be continued.] 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsitt 


The notes in this issue consist of a confession of Spencer Dew 
who was convicted and executed for horse stealing; a proclama- 
tion by Governor Spaight requiring all ports to be quarantined 
because of an epidemic of yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793; 
the action and public notice of the town of New Bern following 
Governor Spaight’s proclamation; advertisements of ~ 
manufacturing near Hillsboro; a man advertising | 
panion and a reply thereto; an epistle to Friends in th 
and an article from the London Evening Post reprin 
North Carolina Gazette, giving a view of the relz' p ul 
Great Britain with the American colonies, and the efforts of 
the colonies to overthrow British rule. In this article, the 
action of the ministers is denounced, while the American Con- 
gress is praised as the best method of representing the opinion 
and wishes of the people. 


THE CONFESSION OF SPENCER DEW' 


The CONFESSION of SPENCER DEW, lately Executed at 
Duplin, taken by Felix Kenan,*? Esq. Sheriff of the said County, 
and signed by the said Spencer Dew,’ at the Gallows, in presence 


1 Cape Fear Mercury, September 22, 1773, p. 1, c. 1. 4 

?On May 11, 1776, the following resolutions were passed relative to Felix Kenan 

Whereas it appears to this Congress that the conduct of Felix Kenan, Sheriff of Duplin 
county, hath been inimical to the liberties of America, and thereby rendered himself truly 
unworthy to execute any longer the trust and confidence reposed in him by his appointment 
as Sheriff; and whereas the said Felix hath received considerable sums of public money, and 
hath not accounted for the same, 

Resolved, That the said Felix Kenan, be and hereby is suspended from the office of 
Sheriff of the said ont of Duplin. 

Resolved further, That the said Felix Kenan do within one month after the passing 
hereof, return an exact account, on oath, of all such public monies as he shall have collected 
from the inhabitants of the said county, and pay the same into the hands of the Public Treas- 
urer of the Southern district of this Province. Journal of the Provincial Congress at Hali- 
fax, N. C. Colonial Records, vol. 10, p. 578. 

8 N° Carolina. 

Duplin County ‘ 

At a Special Court of Oyer & Terminer and General gaol Delivery begun and held for \ 
the county of Duplin at the court house thereof on the second day of August in the thirteenth 
year of our Sovereign and Lord George the third King of Great Britain & in the year of 
our Lord one Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-three Present The Hon Richard 
Caswell Esqr one of the Judges and justices of said Court. 





Proclamation being made the court o in Due forme. 

Ordered that the Prisoner, William Hales, Alias John Hines, Alias Spencer Dew be set 
to the Barr. He was accordingly set to the Barr and the record of his Conviction for Steal 
ing a Mare the property of Henry Connor at a Court of Oyer & Terminer & General Gaol 
delivery holden for the County of Duplin on the — day of June last, being openly read, 
The said William Hales, Alias John Hines, Alias Spencer Dew acknowledged and confessed 
himself to be the person so convicted. al 

Whereupon it is considered by the Court and ordered that the prisoner William Hales, 
Alias John Hines, Alias Spencer Dew be taken from thence between the Hours of One and 
three this afternoon to the place of Execution and that the Sheriff there cause the former 
Sentence of the Court to be put in Execution to wit, that the said prisoner be hanged by the 
neck until he is dead. R. Caswett. 
Proceedings in Court of Oyer & Terminer 1772 Duplin County. 
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of a large concourse of people. It is published at the request 
of Mr. Kenan from the original now in his hands. 

I am about thirty-eight years of age, I was born in North- 
ampton County in this Province, of honest Parents. I [wa]s 
first induced to Steal Cattle and Horses by George Dukes and 
Constantine Newton, in which we had great success. I then 
joined in partnership with Isom and Michael Rogers, and we 
Stole six Horses, and Passed to the amount of One Thousand 
Pounds Counterfeit Money, but the greatest part thereof was 
Virginia Currency, which the said Isom and Michael made 
themselves. 

In the Year 1771, I joined in partnership with Ephraim and 
George Lane; and George Lane and myself Stole two Horses and 
a Mare, and Ephraim Lane bore our expences whilst we were 
in search of the said Horses, and he drew one third of the money 
we got for them. Then Ephraim Lane and myself Stole eight 
head of fat Hogs, and he said he had taken more before, and that 
they were the property of John Turner. After this, Thomas 
Hunter and myself broke open a House of Joseph Price on Roa- 
noke river, and took a small trunk with some money in it, and 
a large shot Gun. 

In the Year 1772, I joined with William and Pearson Lane, 
and we Stole six Horses and two Mares; we also unlatched the 
Door of Sarah Hunter, went into the House, and lighted a candle, 
took a Key out of a Boy’s pocket, unlocked the Store door, and 
went in, and took about Four Pounds in Proclamation Money, 
and about Fifty Pounds in Goods. I was also in partnership 
with Thomas Ormond, and we Stole three Horses and a Mare, 
and about seventeen or eighteen Pounds Virginia Money from 
John Hill in Craven County, in South Carolina, Then with Ludo- 
wick Outiaw we passed about Four Hundred Pounds Counterfeit 
Proclamation Money that one Captain Johnston made (he lives 
on Thomsons Creek in South-Carolina); afterwards Ormond, 
Joseph Clark, William Johnston and myself, broke open the 
Store of Thomas Collins on Broad River, and Stole about One 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds Virginia Money, and Twenty Pair 
of Blankets. Then with Drury Goodwin, and Samuel Lane, we 
passed about Three Hundred Pounds Counterfeit Gold, Silver, 
and Virginia Money. John Nicholas Smith and myself Stole 
from John McIntosh, a Horse & a Mare, and about Forty Shill- 
ings Cash; and from William White in South Carolina about 
Thirteen Pounds Virginia Money. About the first of March 
last we were all apprehended in Hillsborough, and Samuel Lane 
made his escape; but having had notice given us, we hid our 
Counterfeit Money under the head of a bed, and when we were 
searched, finding none about us, we were Discharged. 
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I was in combination with J......s D..v..s*, P....t...r in N....b....n,° 
and received from him Three Hundred Pounds Proc. which I 
saw him make to Pass, and I was to give him one half of what 
I got for it: and in 1773, he also gave me Eight Hundred Pounds 
more of his own make on the same terms, which I left in the 
possession of William Marfault. I have seen Ja....s C_...r re- 
ceive from said D.v..s to the full amount of Two Thousand 
Pounds Counterfeit to Pass, and I verily do believe that John & 
George Kennedy, are in Confederacy with said Davis. 

William Marfault and myself Stole from Joseph Holt, nine 
barrels of Pitch; three barrels of Tar from Mr. Cornell, and 
two barrels from Mrs. Smith. In January or February, 1772, 
Robert M’Lean and myself Stole from Mr. Cornell, two barrels 
of Pork out of a Boat that came down Neuse River, and at- 
tempted to Steal another, but were discovered, I knocked down 
a man, and we both made our escape. About a Month ago Wil- 
liam Stringer got from J..., D..v.s One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds Counterfeit to Pass on the same terms that I had mine. 

Since I broke custody after my Condemnation, I broke open 
Thomas Smith’s House, on Neuse River in Dobbs County, and 
Stole a Surtout Coat, a Beaver Hat, a pair of Leather [breeches], 
a plush Jacket, a pair of thread stockings, a Knife, a [Gimblet], 
a Chissel, a gour[d] of [plowder, a piggin of Meal and a 
shoulder of Pork. William Marfault and myself Stole from 
Samuel Parsons, thirty eight pound of Bacon; and from Samuel 
Cornell, two barrels of Corn: We made an attempt to break open 
John Green’s Store, but were prevented by fierce dogs. 

It has been maliciously reported, and industriously spread 
about, that Felix Kenan, Esa. high Sheriff of Duplin County 
received a Bribe from me, when I was left in his Custody, to 
favour my Escape. I now Declare before GOD and the WORLD, 
as I hope for SALVATION, that neither he the said Felix Kenan, 
nor any other Person, ever received any Bribe or Reward from 


e “This was James Davis of New Bern. Davis was probably born in Virginia, coming to 
North Carolina and setting up his printing press in 1749 to do the printing for the colony. He 
printed the laws, journals, etc., from 1749 to 1782 (except 1764). In 1751 he began the pub- 
lication of the North Carolina Gazette which was the first newspaper published in the colony. 
Soon after coming to the colony, he began to manifest interest in public affairs. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster in 1755. In 1754 was elected to the Assembly but was not allowed to take 
his seat as he was sheriff. He was a justice of the peace, member of the provincial conven- 
tion of April, 1755, at New Bern, and of the Hillsboro Congress of August, 1775, was later 
judge of Oyer and Terminer for the New Bern District and a member of the Council of 
State. 

5 New Bern was the county seat of Craven County. Judging from the following Spencer 
Dew was arrested in Craven County, and the sheriff took him to Duplin County for trial. 

Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Honorable Council, 

This House Resolved that William Bryan, Sheriff of Craven County be allowed the sum 
of fourteen pounds and eight pense out of the contingent fund for conveying Spencer Dew 
from New Bern to Duplin County under Guard, and for sundry irons for felons, that the 
Public Treasurers or either of them pay him the same and be allowed in their Accounts with 
the Public, and desire your Honours concurrence thereto 1774 Nov. 18th. 

Joun Harvey, Speaker. 
Colonial Records, vol. 9, pp. 859, 923. 
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me for that Purpose; nor was the said Felix Kenan privy to the 
means by which I made my Escape. 


(Signed) his 
SPENCER X DEW, 
mark 


Spencer Dew was Condemned last June, and Executed the 
2d. of August following. 


PROCLAMATION REQUIRING PORTS TO BE QUARAN- 
TINED BECAUSE OF FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA‘ 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
By his Excellency, 
RICHARD D. SPAIGHT, 


Esquire, Governor, Captain General, and Commander in chief 
in and over the said state. 


WHEREAS I have been informed, that a pestilential fever’ 
at present prevails in the city of Philadelphia, and it is probable 
from the intercourse between that city and this state, that the 
said disease may be brought into the same, unless effectual 
measures are taken to prevent it. 

I do, therefore, issue this my proclamation, requiring the 
commissioners of navigation in the different ports and the com- 
missioners of the respective towns in the said state, who are by 
law vested with powers to prevent the importation of infectious 
diseases, to take such steps as may most effectually prevent the 
same, by appointing certain places where all vessels coming from 
the port of Philadelphia or any other place where the said dis- 
order may prevail, shall perform quarantine for such number 
of days as they may think proper. 

And all pilots and captains of vessels are further enjoined 
and required not to bring any vessel which may arrive from 
any of the places where the said disorder rages, farther than 
the place appointed for performing quarantine, before they give 
proper notice thereof to the commissioners, and receive from 
them permission to proceed to the place of their destination. 

And I do further require all the officers and good people of the 
state aforesaid to [aid] and assist in every manner possible to 


"© North Carolina Gazette, Oct. 19, 1793, p. 4, c. 2. 

™ During the summer of 1793 the yellow fever caused the death of 4044 people in Phila- 
delphia. At that time the physicians did not know how to treat the disease, and at first they 
bled the patients, but this was unsuccessful. People became so terror stricken that they tried 
almost any remedy that they heard about, but the disease continued until the late fall. The 
sanitary conditions were bad, and it was hard to get people to nurse the patients. Many peo 
ple left Philadelphia. Business was suspended, the bank closed, the streets were deserted, and 
no ship sailed from the wharf. Commerce and communications with Philadelphia were re- 
stricted in all the states because of the dreaded disease. McMaster’s History of the People of 
the United States, vol. II, pp. 125, 128. 
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carid [carry] the purposes of this proclamation into effect. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
state which I have caused to be hereunto annexed 
at Newbern, the 28th day of September A. D. 1793, 
and in the eighteenth year of the independence of 
the said state. 
RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT® 
By his Excellency’s Command. 
FRANCIS HAWKS, P. S. 


NEWBERN PROHIBITS BOATS LANDING CARGO AND 
PASSENGERS*® 


NEWBERN, October 19. 


Published by order of the commissioners of the town of New- 
bern. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of Newbern, th September 
1793. On taking into consideration the report of a dangerous 
disorder or pestilential fever having appeared among the 
people of Philadelphia and that many of the inhabitants have 
removed from that city in consequence thereof; and having 
read and considered a proclamation issued by his excellency 
the Governor of this state relating to the aforesaid infectious 
and dangerous disease, the commissioners agreed to the fol- 
lowing orders and resolutions. 

ORDERED, that until full liberty shall be given, vessels com- 
ing to the town of Newbern from Philadelphia or any other 
place where such dangerous and infectious disorder may be, 
shall under the penalty of five hundred pounds, as directed by 
law, stop and come to anchor at least one mile below the town 
and there remain and perform a quarantine for ten days, un- 
less they shall produce from the searchers or inspectors author- 
ized and appointed for that purpose a certificate from under 
their hands that in their opinion the vessel may with safety to 
the inhabitants proceed to the said town or harbour and there 
land her cargo or passengers as the case may be. 

RESOLVED that the master or owner of any vessel, the 
pilots and every other individual who shall wilfully neglect or 
refuse to observe and comply with the above order shal! be 
prosecuted as the law directs. 

ORDERED, that Dr. James S. Cutting, Capt. John Craddock 
and George Ellis, Esq. be and they are hereby appointed and 
authorized as inspectors to board, examine, and search all ves- 
sels arriving at or near the town of Newbern, in order to know 
if any of the persons on board are sick or dead, and to enquire 





8 Governor of North Carolina from 1792 to 1795, serving three terms. 
* North Carolina Gazette, Oct. 19, 1793, p. 3, ¢. 2, 3. 
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whether there was any uncommon, dangerous and infectious 
distemper at the place from whence they came, and in case they 
the said inspectors or any two of them shall be of opinion that 
danger will probably arise by suffering the vessel to proceed, 
they are hereby required to give immediate notice to the town 
commissioners that particular orders and directions may be 
issued accordingly. 

But in case upon enquiry it appears that there was no in- 
fectious disorder on board nor at the place from whence they 
came, they the said inspectors may grant to such vessel a per- 
mit to proceed to town and land the cargo or passengers as the 
case may be, without any further delay. 

RESOLVED, that for all necessary expence and trouble ac- 
cruing to the inspectors in executing the duty heretofore re- 
quired satisfaction shall be made out of public monies belonging 
to the said town, and ordered further that the town Treasurer 
do procure forty copies of the foregoing orders to be printed 
in hand bills for the inspection of those whom it may concern. 

John Craddock, 

James Coor, 

George Ellis, Commissioners. 
Richard Hunley, 

John F. Smith, 


At a meeting of the Commissioners of Newbern, 18th October 
1793. The danger of suffering individuals to go on board ves- 
sels coming from places where any dangerous infectious dis- 
eases prevail and returning into the town being duly con- 
sidered. 

IT is ordered that if any inhabitants of the town of Newbern 
(those who are, or may be, authorized or appointed for that 
purpose excepted) shall go on board any vessel coming from 
Philadelphia, the Grenada or the island of Tobago, before such 
vessel shall be permitted to land the cargo or passengers as the 
case may be, or shall bring from on board such vessel as afore- 
said any kind of goods or merchandise, every such person being 
a free man, shall forfeit and pay as a penalty the sum of five 
pounds currency for each offence in either of the aforesaid 
cases, and if the offender be a slave the owner or employer shall 
forfeit the like sum of five pounds and the slave be liable to 
punishment by whipping in proportion to the offence, not ex- 
ceeding fifty lashes; of which the inhabitants of the town are 
required to take notice. 


John Craddock, 
John F. Smith, 
George Ellis, 
James Coor, 


Commissioners. 
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THE subscribers certify that, as far as they are acquainted 
with the condition of the Inhabitants of the town of Newbern, 
they are at present as healthy, as is usual at this season—and 
they aver that no instance of a malignant or contagious fever, 
hath come to their knowledge—Nor do they believe that under 
the cautious regulations which the commissioners of the town 
have instituted, there can be any rational fears that the in- 
fectious disease which rages in Philadelphia will be transported 
here. 

John C. Osborne, ) 


James S. Cutting, Physicians. 


PAPER MANUFACTURING NEAR HILLSBORO” 
PAPER MANUFACTORY 


By our unhappy Contest with Great Britain, and the necessary 
Restrictions on our Trade, Paper has been an Article for which 
we, in this State, have much suffered, for though there are many 
Paper Mills in the Northern Colonies, where Paper is made in 
great Perfection, yet, by the Interruption of the Colony Trade 
by Water, the Southern Colonies have experienced a very great 
Scarcity of that necessary Article. To remedy this Evil, and 
throw in their Mite towards the Perfection of American Manu- 
factures, the Proprietors of a PAPER MILL just erected near 
Hillsborough, in Orange County, give Notice to the Public, that 
their Mill is now ready to work, and if a sufficient Quantity of 
Rags can be had, they will be able to supply this State with all 
Sorts of Paper. They therefore request the Favour of the Pub- 
lic, and more particularly the Mistresses of Families, and the 
Ladies in general, whose more peculiar Province it is, to save 
all their Rags and Scraps of Linen of all Sorts; old Thread 
Stockings, Thrums from their Linen Looms, and every Kind of 
Linen, is useful. As this Undertaking is novel, saving of Rags 
may perhaps be thought too trifling, and below the Notice of the 
good Matrons of this State; but when they consider they are 
aiding and assisting in a necessary Manufacture, and when the 
young Ladies are assured, that by sending to the Paper Mill 
an old Handkerchief, no longer fit to cover their snowy Breasts, 
there is a Possibility of its returning to them again in the more 
pleasing Form of a Billet Doux from their Lovers, the Pro- 
prietors flatter themselves with great Success. Persons in the 
several Towns and Counties in the State will be appointed to 
receive Rags, for which a good Price will be given. 


1° North Carolina Gazette, Jan. 2, 1778, p. 4, c. 1. 
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PAPER MAKERS WANTED NEAR HILLSBORO" 
Paper Makers 


ARE much wanting at the PAPER MANUFACTORY near 
HILLSBOROUGH, in Orange county. Any such tradesmen 
applying there may have great encouragement, and constant 


employ. 


A COMPANION WANTED FOR THE COMING CAMPAIGN 
WANTED 


A Companion who will freely and generously partake of the 
fatigue, pleasure and glory, of the ensuing campaign, which 
bids fair for banishing corruption and tyranny from our land, 
and raising on its ruins the glorious fabrick of freedom and 
independence; what pleasure must it yield to a heart susceptable 
of these important names, to be an assistant in their [li]fe and 
progress, and to hear the babes yet unborn lips the glorious 
atchieves [achievements] of the heroes in the field to whom they 
owe their freedom, and to which we were spectators. 

The advertiser is of a free, generous disposition, well ac- 
quainted with travelling, and will discuss on the progress of the 
armies, and impartially would be happy in a companion of nearly 
the same disposition and one who will bear every fatigue inci- 
dent to the undertaking without murmur. A letter addressed 
to the printer will be duly answered. 

N. B. No exceptions will be taken as to country. 


A REPLY TO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT FOR A 
COMPANION 


NEWBERN, March 27 
MR. DAVIS, 


I OBSERVED an advertisement in your last paper, that a per- 
son wanted a companion for the ensuing campaign: If a gentle- 
man, and agreeable and handsome, as you say he is free and 
generous, I should like to be his companion for a campaign or 
longer, if he and I should prove agreeable to each other, upon 
further acquaintance. He must not expect a first rate beauty, 
but one as agreeable as most he will meet with, tolerable hand- 
some, and not exceeding five and twenty. If the gentleman is 
serious in his proposal, he will be good enough to let me know 





North Carolina Gazette, Nov. 20, 1778, p. 4, c. 1. 
es Be 
» &' & 


12 North Carolina Gazette, March 27, 1778, p. 3 
18 North Carolina Gazette, March 27, 1778, p. 3 
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in your next paper, which will very much oblige your constant 
reader. 


BELINDA. 
N. B. If the gentleman is agreeable, in every thing beside, I 
can excuse his generosity, as I have a fortune sufficient to supply 
me, and assist if he should stand in need of my help. 


A LETTER TO FRIENDS“ IN THE COLONIES* 


AN 
EPISTLE 
TO 
FRIENDS 
IN 


Maryland, Virginia, Barbadoes, and the other Colonies, and 
Islands in the West-Indies, where any Friends are. 
Dear Friends, 

The Gospel of Life and Salvation, through the Mercy and 
loving Kindness of God, after a long Night of Apostacy, having 
been again clearly manifested and revealed in this latter Age of 
the World, thro’ Jesus Christ our Lord, to the great Comfort 
and Peace of all such who have duly regarded and been obedient 
to it, thro’ the Work of the Power whereof, many in this, and 
other Nations, have been redeemed out of the divers Evils which 
Mankind still remain in, who are unacquainted with, or do not 
duly consider, the End of the Almighty in granting this blessed 
Visitation of his Love to his Creatures; and of this Privilege 
and Mercy from God, many in your Part of the World have been 
made Partakers with us; and it ever hath been, and ever will 
be, required of all such, in what Place soever they may dwell, 
or in whatsoever Circumstances or Station of Life, duly to 
observe the Teachings and Guidance of the Spirit of Christ 
freely bestowed upon us, that we may approve ourselves to be 
true Testimony-bearers to the Truth of the Gospel, by hearing 
the Sayings of Christ, and doing them; that so the Gospel of 
Life and Salvation may be plentifully preached to every Creature, 
and we may be found worthy of the Call of his Grace, and be 
as Lights to those who yet remain in Darkness, and sit under 
the Region and Shadow of Death, whether under the Name of 
Christians, or Heathens, or Infidels, and may be the happy In- 
struments in the Hand of God, by his divine Help, to propagate 
the Gospel of Peace and Salvation to all People amongst whom 


In the early history of North Carolina there were many Quakers in the Albemarle sec- 
tion who exerted a great influence in their local community, and in the colony. They were 
opposed to slavery, and, therefore, freed many slaves, which brought protests from other 
colonists who did not believe slavery wrong 

% A pamphlet in the State Library, Raleigh, mm 
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we may walk and converse, and may appear to be the Followers 
of Christ by a steady Observance of his Doctrine, who said, and 
by his Spirit still saith, Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that Men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this 
is the Law and the Prophets.* And where any walk not by 


*Mat. vii. 12. 


this Rule, Christ, whose Right it is, doth [2] not reign in them, 
who is worthy for ever; for he came not only to redeem Man- 
kind from Warrings, Fightings, and Bloodshed; but also from 
all Acts of Cruelty and Oppression, Pride, Arrogancy, and every 
evil Way; and he is all sufficient to enable his People, who are 
faithful to his blessed Appearance, to relinquish every Practice 
which is inconsistent with his peaceable Gospel and holy Gov- 
ernment: These are full Compassion and Tenderness to all for 
whom he died; and this manifestly appears in their merciful 
and Godly Conduct and Behaviour, especially to those in a Sta- 
tion of Life beneath them, who tho’ stubborn and forward, yet 
such a Conduct often reacheth the Witness of God in them, that 
they are made to glorify him on their behalf: And, Dear Friends, 
when I consider the Circumstance and Situation you are in, 
upon whom much Labour has been bestowed, I apprehend there 
is much required of you, whose Livelihood chiefly depends on 
the Labour of Bondslaves, whom you have purchased; and they 
being of God’s Creation, and, as I believe, have immortal Souls, 
for whose Salvation amongst the rest of Mankind our great 
Lord was offered up upon the Tree of the Cross, you who have 
believed in and received him in his second Coming by his holy 
spirit, and are true in Heart to his Cause, and faithful to the 
Manifestation of the true Light which shineth in Darkness, 
tho’ the Darkness cannot comprehend it, have excellent Oppor- 
tunities to publish the Gospel by a godly Conversation, and in 
all Meekness of Wisdom to shew forth that you are taught by 
him, and are under his peaceable Government, by extending 
Pity, Mercy, and Compassion in Christian Tenderness to your 
Bondslaves, and fellow Creatures, by carefully avoiding all Op- 
pression in extream Labour, severe Chastisement, or with-hold- 
ing from the poor labouring Bondmen sufficient Subsistence of 
Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, for the Support of their bodily 
Strength to go through the Fatigue of hard Labour, for the 
Workman is worthy of his Meat, in a Natural as well as a 
Spiritual Sense, and where this Rule is strictly observed, it will 
answer the Witness of God in your Servants, whether White or 
Black; and this may be a Means, under Providence, to bring 
many to the Knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, that they may 
be made Partakers of the great Salvation of God which comes 
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by him: And the Lord will own all such who are coming up on 
this wise, and bless your honest Endeavours, and sanctifie what- 
soever he seeth meet to bestow upon you, and you to himself 
thro’ the Word of Truth; and you will be as Lights in the dark 
World, and true Way-marks to others, and you will possess your 
Souls in Peace during your Pilgrimage through this trouble- 
some, changeable World, and afterwards be received into an 
undisturbed Rest in endless Glory. I desire that you may con- 
sider these things in Singleness of Heart, and where any thing 
has been amiss in those Particulars, or anything else, that for 
the Time to come there may be due Application to God for 
divine Assistance, to enable you to discharge your selves in all 
Godliness and Honesty, Mercy and tender Compassion, Faithful- 
ness and Obedience, to the blessed Manifestation of Truth, for 
the maintaining its Testimony in every Branch thereof: Then 
will you be Instrumental in the Lord’s Hand for promoting the 
Christian Religion in its primitive Purity, even amongst 
Heathens and Infidels: And this is the way to have your Prayers 
heard, and to obtain a Blessing upon your Posterity, over whom 
your Godly Care ought to be in all Humility, Reverence and 
Fear, that their tender Minds may not be hurt and corrupted 
by receiving wrong Impressions in their Youth, either thro’ 
your Example, or indulging of them in a domineering, arrogant 
and cruel Conduct towards your Bondslaves; nor yet in having 
too much Familiarity with such who do not live in the Fear of 
God, that so, by the Assistance of Providence, your good Ex- 
ample, [3] and circumspect Care over them they may be* trained 


*Train up a Child in the Way he should go: And when he is old, he 
will not depart from it, Prov. xxii. 6. 


up and educated int Humility, and according to Truth, and in 


+The Meek will he guide in Judgment: And the Meek will he teach his 
Way, Psal. xxv. 9. 
the Belief of it, and so come to be prevailed upon, and encouraged 
to walk in the Ways of Virtue and Holiness, that God may be 
glorified, and you may be comforted with the Renewings of his 
Love and Goodness to your Souls in the Discharge of your in- 
dispensable Duty; and that your Children may succeed you in 
righteous living when you have finished your Days-work and 
Testimony ; for as the Apostle said, The effectual fervent Prayer 
of a Righteous Man availeth much:t But if on the contrary you 

















{James v. 16. 
disregard the Visitation of God to you, by his holy Spirit, and 
will not observe the Doctrine of Christ our Saviour, and with- 
out Bowels of Compassion oppress, afflict and punish with 
Cruelty, and inhuman Severity, your poor Slaves, and by such 
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unchristian Means acquire this World’s Goods to support you 
in Luxury, and spend on your Lusts, and thus example your 
off-spring in tyrannizing over your Bondmen in Cruelty and 
Oppression, which is contrary to Truth, and altogether incon- 
sistent with the Gospel of Peace, and the Mind of the holy Spirit 
you profess to be taught by, then shall the Blood of your Posterity 
be required at your Hands; and who dare say, the bitter Cries 
of the Bondmen,* which may be put up in the Agony of their 
*James v. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Minds, occasioned by Hunger, Thirst, and the cruel Usage of 
their Overseers, may not reach the Ear of that merciful and 
compassionate Being who created them, and whose penetrating 
Eye beholds impartially all his Works, and from whom none of 
the Actions of Men are hid; and their Oppressors may greatly 
incur his Displeasure, and draw down his heavy Judgments 
upon them for these things, after his long Forbearance and re- 
peated Calls, unless true Repentance, and ceasing from all 
Cruelty and Oppression, avert them. Therefore, Dear Friends, 
in the Love of Christ the peaceable Saviour, I send this as a 
Warning to all you who profess the TRUTH, to consider these 
things and think upon them, that you may shew forth to the 
World you are redeemed out of the Evils of it, and that the 
Love of Christ abideth in you, and through his Power and Spirit 
you are preserved from all Acts of Cruelty, and Oppression of 
every kind, and may walk as the Sons of God, and live accord- 
ing to his Doctrine, even to do unto all as ye would they should 
do unto you;+ that it may manifestly appear, you are under the 


+John i. 12. 
merciful and peaceable Government of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, of whose Government and Peace there shall be 
no End; and let it be observed what the Man of God said to 
Backsliding /srael, when he had reasoned with them, /f ye be 
willing and obedient ye shall eat the good of the Land;{ hereby 


tiIsa. i. 19, 20. 
setting forth the Mercy and Forbearance of God, but as a Warn- 
ing to them he adds, But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be de- 
voured with the Sword, for the Mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

And, dear Friends, having often considered the Accounts 
from your Parts, of the Declension in divers Places, I am very 
jealous the Unfaithfulness of Friends, in not walking answer- 
able to what they profess, and for want of being so exemplary 
to the Youth therein, and behaving in a tender, compassionate, 
and merciful Conduct, to their Bondslaves, according to their 
Duty and our Christian Profession, has been the great Occasion 
of this lamented Declension, whereby the Number of Friends 
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is so considerably reduced that Meetings for the Worship of 
God are not constantly kept up in some Places, and in others 
very small: And therefore I do tenderly, and in Brotherly Love, 
[4] beseech and intreat all of you who yet remain and continue 
to profess the TRUTH as it is in Jesus, to consider these things 
in time, and examine your selves in all Humility, and reflect on 
your past Conduct, and wait in the Light which shines in your 
Hearts, that you may clearly see whether you have discharged 
your selves in all good Conscience to every Soul God hath cre- 
ated, and Christ hath purchased with his precious Blood; and 
if upon this strict Search and Examination, in Singleness of 
Heart as before God, you, or any of you, find that ye have been 
guilty of any of the Particulars herein declared against, or have 
fallen short in coming up in Faithfulness in any other of the 
Branches of TRUTH’S Testimony, ye may humble your selves 
before the Lord as the Ninevites* did at the Preaching of Jonah, 
*Jonah iii. 5, 6, 7. 
and through sincere and unfeigned Repentance may witness 
Mercy and Forgiveness from God, whilst the Day of his gracious 
Visitation lasteth; for as our great Lord said, Blessed are the 
Merciful, for they shall obtain Mercy.+ That so you may become 


+Mat. v. 7. 


his obedient Children, and find a safe hiding Place with him, 
when the Vials of his Wrath shall be poured forth upon the 
Unmerciful, the cruel Oppressors, and all the Workers of In- 
iquity ; and that it may be so with you all, is the sincere Sup- 
plication of your real Friend, who travels for the good and 
Salvation of all Mankind, and particularly for the Growth and 
Prosperity of those in all Godliness and Honesty, who profess 
and believe the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
which is the Power of God to Salvation in the Heart of every 
true Believer.t 


tRom. i. 16. 




















JOHN BELL. 
Bromley near London, 
3d Month 1741. 


AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION“ 


From the LONDON EVENING POST 


The situation of this country becomes more and more critical, 
and calls loudly for our most serious attention. Dangers multiply 
upon us, difficulties increase, and the American war, instead of 


18 North Carolina Gazette, March 6, 1778, p. 1, 2, c. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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opening to us in its progress, any prospect of success, only dis- 
covers in the clearest point of view the impolicy and inex- 
pediency of our endeavours, as well as the imminent perils to 
which we are exposed, by madly persevering in this absurd and 
chimerical project."* 

The general acquiescence and placid langour which now pre- 
vails under our accumulated evils, is to me of all things the most 
astonishing. The handicraftsman or manufacturer, who is put 
out of employ; the merchant that loses his consignments, and 
the man of landed property, who is loaded with an additional 
burthen on his estate, to support these measures of bloodshed 
and oppression, must, I should imagine, feel the loads with 
which they are separately encumbered; and unless the nature 
and disposition of man is totally reversed, ought, as they have 
evident reason, to complain against their oppressors. 

The disinterested patriot, who cannot but forsee the certain 
ruin of his country approaching, perhaps the very existence of 
Britain, as a nation, staked on the event of this campaign, 
should be under apprehensions greater than those which dis- 
turb any of the foregoing orders of men, as his fears are excited 
by more generous and benevolent motives, the love of his country 
and the preservation of the lives of mankind; yet, how comes 
it that we are all so tranquil, and suffer administration, almost 
without a murmur, to carry on a war, not only unjust in its 
commencement, dangerous and prejudicial in its consequences, 
but which threatens ruin, and total destruction in the end? For, 
excepting the motion made some time since by that renowned 
patriot and statesman, the Earl of Chatham,'* whose magnan- 
imity and zeal cannot be sufficiently admitted by his country- 
men, we have of late scarce made any opposition to these in- 
farious measures. 

We ought to complain, if it was only to keep alive, and upon 
record, the many injuries we have sustained; for my part I ex- 
pect some good to arise from our complaints, as I hope we shall 
obtain redress in the end. This country has ever found means 
of avenging its wrong. The many revolutions we have ex- 
perienced, not only afford us sufficient testimonials of the spirit 
of our ancestors, from which we ought never to degenerate, but 
point out to us, in the strongest manner, that line of conduct 
we ought ourselves most steadily to pursue. Let not ministers 
in a future day, when misfortune, heaped upon misfortune, shall 
have brought this country to the utmost pitch of destruction, 
have any subterfuge by which they may escape that punishment 





17 Efforts to subject the American colonies. 

18 William Pitt was made Earl of Chatham in 1766. He was an ardent supporter of the 
cause of the American colonies, and in recognition of this support, North Carolina erected two 
counties, Pitt and Chatham, in his honor. 
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they have so justly merited. Let them not make pretence, that 
they acted with the concurrence, and for the benefit of the 
people. Nothing can be further from the truth.—It is true the 
cries of poverty are but seldom heard, and scarcely ever at- 
tended to. Every one strives to avoid the unhappy wretch, who, 
by exposing his own indigence, seems to lay claim to the bounty 
of his more opulent neighbour. Thus the starving manufacturer, 
and discarded artisan, though they complain, unpitied and un- 
heard, perhaps pressed into the service as soldiers and mariners, 
their clamours are effectually silenced, and a period put to their 
misfortunes by a sudden death. 

Other means are made use of to silence the clamours of other 
men. The merchant who receives a lucrative contract from 
government, by which the public are defrauded, as in the case 
of the rum extract, of more than half the money expended, will 
make but feeble complaints of the losses he has sustained in 
other branches of trade. 

In like manner the man of landed property, who, from his 
acquiescence with the measures of government, expects a bribe 
of salary from them in return; or the landed man, who is so 
absurd as to imagine, that by taxing’® America, if ever such a 
scheme could be accomplished, his own burthens would be 
lightened, is very well satisfied, under this mistaken idea, that 
America should be enslaved; though, I say, these base minded 
men, who are actuated by such grovelling and narrow prin- 
ciples, will suffer administration to do as they please, let their 
measures be ever so detestable; yet, the bulk of the nation ought 
to be, and I am fully persuaded, if the sense of the people could 
be fairly collected, the bulk of the nation are against these 
absurd and iniquitous measures. 

Now, although unfortunately we cannot at this moment 
remedy the mischiefs that have been committed in America, or 
recover any dominion over that extensive continent, we may 
prevent the further increase of the evil, by instantly terminating 
the war. 

A firm union and confederacy, founded on commercial views 
may still be formed; and such an union, was it to take place, 
would perhaps be more beneficial to this country, than if we 
were established in our former claims of superiority and un- 
bounded controul. 

Let us look a little to the present state of things in that coun- 
try, and consider briefly the prospect we have before us. 





In 1765, the Stamp Act was passed by Parliament. Because of opposition, this act was 
repealed and the Declaratory Act was passed. While William Pitt was incapacitated by illness 
the Townshend Act taxing glass, paper, tea, etc., was passed, but this act also met opposition. 
In 1773 all tax was repealed except on tea. 
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The Congress of America, who, if the fairest and most un- 
equivocal mode of representation can convey the sense of the 
people, stand in the place of the whole continent, and speaking 
the sentiments of the people by whom they were deputed, they 
have declared that country free and independent. They have 
published to the world, in the most solemn manner, this their 
determination, with the reasons which induced them to dissolve 
the bands of union with their mother state. 

This was done last year, at the instant when General Howe,”° 
with an army the most formidable America ever saw, appeared 
before New York. This declaration has been joyfully received 
by the continent at large. Each province has in detail given its 
assent, and established with the utmost wisdom and deliberation, 
its own internal mode of government. 

Thus thirteen republicks, each differing in form, but agreeing 
in substance, being all built on the firm basis of civil liberty 
and equal freedom, are, in an instant, irrevocably established. 
Deprived of the benefits of our law, are they to blame if they 
establish laws of their own? Persecuted by us, and invaded 
with fire and sword, would not acquiescence, under such accumu- 
lated insults and injuries, have been criminal? The rights of 
freemen called them to arms, and to arms they have appealed. 
Driven to independency, [c]an we be surprized that they have 
received, as a donation from us, that superiority which we were 
too haughty to hold any longer upon reasonable conditions? A 
federal union of the justest nature connects the whole, and 
forms them into one collective body. Their strength and power 
in this manner united, seems to be equal to the declaration they 
have made; and the ridicule of an immense continent continuing 
to be governed by an island at four thousand miles distant, is 
too apparent to escape the utmost derision and contempt. 

The absolute success of their arms in the first campaign, and 
the delay and disturbance they gave to our collected force in the 
second, when in reality we effected nothing, but received con- 
siderable losses, are to me sufficient indications of their abilities 
to preserve their liberties, and maintain independence; and yet 
at this moment we are entering upon a third campaign, with 
fewer advantages than ever! Our troops diminished and dis- 
heartened, perishing as well by the severity of the climate, as 
by the sword of the enemy; and further, as it is strongly appre- 
hended, at variance with each other. Foreign mercenaries, and 
more mercenary Englishmen, in open disagreement. The com- 
manders, instead of appeasing these tumults, fomenting the 
general discord, and maintaining among themselves party dis- 
putes and private cabals. 





* William Howe. 
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The Americans, on the contrary, more firmly united than ever, 
more determined in their views, and better prepared for their 
defence, a stricter discipline established among the soldiery; 
and in addition to all this, they now receive an open and avowed 
assistance from the court of France.*' Poverty, ruin and de- 
feat, seem to be the natural consequences of our continuing the 
war under these circumstances; and if we do continue, poverty, 
ruin and defeat must necessarily follow us. 

What are we then to do in this urgency? How can we extri- 
cate ourselves from the difficulties in which we are involved? 
Reason, as well as humanity, tell us to desist; but ministers, 
who are making their fortunes by a base and servile compliance 
with the arbitrary views of some concealed person, at the same 
time that they profit by every expence that is put on the nation, 
and keep their places by complying, cry out for perseverance. 

They who have no regard for their own dignity and honour, 
branded cowards and noted profligates, men of such infamous 
characters, and so corrupt and hacknied in the ways of prosti- 
tution, as to be dispised even by their comrades in iniquity, for 
their extravagant perfidy, are, for the most part, placed in offices 
of trust and power; and these men, who have no honour of 
their own, are the most clamorous for, what they term, the 
honour and dignity of the nation. They impudently assert, that 
if we give up the project, we have once entered upon, our reputa- 
tion will be forever destroyed. A madman may reason in this 
manner, but a man of true honour, who professes the use of 
his understanding, will never support any system longer than 
he finds it to be just; nor will a man of policy continue in the 
same tract, longer than he finds it practicable and expedient; but 
our ministers, alas! have neither honour nor policy! Void of 
feeling, void of sense, they are as ignorant of the true interests 
of this country, as they are indifferent to the principles of 
honour and policy! Had they possessed either the one or the 
other, they would long since have altered their conduct. 

They are supported by the senseless, the needy and the profli- 
gate, who mistaking clamour for argument, boasting for courage, 
oppressive and unconstitutional acts of parliament for sub- 
stantial authority, vainly conceive that with their tongues they 
can subdue America, and tread freedom and liberty under foot. 

The immediate sacrifices to this barbarous and mistaken policy, 
the soldiery, are for the most part men of more honour than 
their employers. The unhappy and deluded soldier is the first 
victim. His profession teaches him both to suffer death, and 
to expect it with fortitude and resignation; and in my opinion, 





™ France declared war against England 1778, after which French volunteers came to 
America. 
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if he courts employ in a wicked and dishonourable cause, he is 
not ill requited for his pains. Those who are forced into the 
service, and become involuntarily the tools of oppression, can- 
not indeed be too sincerely lamented. 

From the soldiers and mariners, and those who are actually 
employed in the prosecution of the war, and suffer in the course 
of it, the general calamity, like a poison which gradually infuses 
itself into all the vessels of the body, is distributed through all 
the orders of the state; none, excepting the ministers of govern- 
ment, are wholly exempt from it; for the increase of taxes and 
advanced price of living includes those who are not in any way 
immediate sufferers. Ministers alone seem to revel in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and profiting by the misfortunes they have 
brought on others, raise themselves on the ruin of the state. 
Their increased salaries, the additional offices, the millions of 
public money passing through their hands, the disposal of 
lucrative contracts, together with the innumerable posts and 
offices to be distributed to their friends and partizans, are some 
of the trifling emoluments with which they are gratified for 
their constancy and courage in maintaining the war. Far from 
the scene of action, free from the incur[sion]s of the enemy, 
and cherished by the smiles of the monarch, they imagine them- 
selves out of the reach of adversity; and yet the day will come, 
and from the nature of things must soon arrive, when the min- 
isters and their adherents will be fully requited for their mis- 
deeds. The liberties of a people are too precious to be trampled 
under foot, without recrimination. 

Distress, poverty and dejection, will probably succeed the 
present haughty, insolent tone of this overbearing country.— 
The deluded people will soon become sensible of their error, and 
of the loss they have sustained by the separation from America. 
The mercantile interest already totters, notwithstanding the 
prevalency of contracts; and the failure of several great houses 
lately, is only a prelude to many other, I fear too many, similar 
misfortunes. 

When the nation at large comes to be fully convinced of the 
gross perfidy of its rulers, and the infamy and corruption of 
parliament, who, in the pretended vindication of their dignity 
and reputation, are deprived of all dignity and reputation, it 
will not be easy to set bounds to their just resentment. Even 
votes ‘in parliament, that sovereign balsam for all disorders, will, 
at this period, be ineffectual. It will then appear, that a 
majority in parliament is not the majority of the nation; nay, 
I doubt, whether even the votes of this assembly, trifling, con- 
temptible, and insignificant as they must necessarily be, will 
remain constant. 
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Robbers of every denomination, as we see by daily experience, 
are ever willing to save their own necks, by impeaching their 
comrades. In like manner those who now vote in majorities, 
and make such indecent clamour against truth and conviction, 
when offered in argument, may probably be the most forward 
to arraign those wicked measures they have all along supported ; 
and to save themselves, they will be ready to condemn the 
ministers. 

Associates in plunder, when they find it impossible to escape 
detection, are often the first who give the alarm; and as rene- 
gadoes and apostates are ever more zealous in support of their 
new system, as well as vindictive against its opposers, than 
those are who have been bred up in the doctrine, or embraced 
it from conviction; so ministers will have more to dread from 
the desertion of their friends than even from the persecuting 
spirit of their enemies. Enquiry will be made how America came 
to be lost. Ministers must answer this question with their 
heads; and their heads, though little worth, yet having contrived 
so much evil, must atone, in some measure, for their enormous 
crimes. Public justice and public example demand such a sacri- 
fice. The injured laws, and violated liberties, of this country, 
and America, demand redress. And as revolutions in state are 
ever prompt and instantaneous, when they do take effect, so it 
is much to be apprehended, that the first turn of the tide, which 
announces our reformation, will also punish the miscreants who 
have so grossly offended. Judge Jefferies,** at the time of the 
glorious revolution, though a peer of the realm, and high 
chancellor, did not escape the immediate vengeance of the people. 


LUDLOW. 


%In 1685 soon after James II ascended the throne, the Duke of Monmouth tried to stir 
up a rebellion, but the king’s army put it down, and Monmouth was captured and beheaded 
on Tower Hill. There were many other executions immediately after the battle. Many 
ple who had taken part in the attempted rebellion were tried and put to death by Chief Justice 
Jefferies who road the circuit for the trial of rebels. Jefferies was rewarded for his con- 
demnation of the rebels by a peerage and elevated to the office of lord chancellor. In the 
rebellion of 1688, Jefferies realizing the uncertainty of his existence, attempted to escape, but 
was detected. The militia was called to protect him from the mob, and he was put in a cell 
where he soon died of shame and terror. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SLAVEHOLDING IN NorRTH CAROLINA: AN ECONOMIC View. By Rosser 
Howard Taylor. (James Sprunt Historical Publications, vol. 18, nos. 1-2. 
Pp. 103, University of North Carolina Press.) 


Most studies of slavery in North Carolina have dealt almost 
entirely with the social or political aspects. Material for any 
sort of scientific study of the economic side has been in the past 
scattering and much of it has lacked authority. Few students 
have had the disposition or the industry either to gather this 
material or to attempt to interpret it. While Dr. Taylor’s study 
is by no means exhaustive he has found considerable material 
not generally known to be in existence. Naturally his most im- 
portant sources are the collections, printed and manuscript, of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

The study is divided into six chapters: Slaveholding in the 
Eighteenth Century, Importation of Slaves, The Slave Régime 
in the Nineteenth Century, Migration to the Southwest, Sale 
and Hire of Slaves, and Plantation Economy. A short sum- 
mary of conclusions is added. 

As might be expected the first two chapters dealing with the 
eighteenth century are the least satisfactory. Material is scarce 
and fragmentary, and, so far as we can see, the gaps are un- 
likely to be filled. Sources for the nineteenth century are more 
abundant. Use has been made not only of the printed records 
and the publications of the Historical Commission, but also of 
manuscript sources including the Clark and the Devereux 
Plantation Books. Considerable use has been made of con- 
temporary newspapers, though they have not been exhausted. 
The records of a few counties have been examined, but un- 
doubtedly this source will reveal much more. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on Migration to 
the Southwest. Between 1820 and 1860, thousands of slave- 
holders removed with their entire establishments to the more 
fertile lands of the Gulf States. During the decade 1830-40, 
the slave population increased less than one per cent. Many 
planters while continuing to reside in North Carolina main- 
tained plantations in the Southwest. Bassett’s “Plantation 
Overseer” describes this plan at length. Dr. Taylor does not 
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venture to make any estimate of the extent of this practice, nor 
does he find it possible to be very definite as to the extent of the 
actual migration. His conclusions as to the effect of this drain 
upon the life of the State are sound. Generally the slaves were 
taken by their migrating owners who intended to settle in the 
region. Dr. Taylor finds that the professional slavetrader was 
not an important factor. Though individuals did traffic in 
slaves to be sent out of the State, their operations were not 
large. 

In this chapter and elsewhere the growth of the western 
counties of the State at the expense of the eastern in both whites 
and slaves is discussed. One wishes that the author had devoted 
at least an entire chapter to the westward extension of slavery 
in the State. This subject alone would make an interesting 
doctoral dissertation. 

The chapter on Sale and Hire of Slaves is likewise interesting 
and valuable. From various sources the author has gathered 
much interesting data. His estimate of the number of slaves 
who worked in factories and also of the number of skilled 
artisans hired out in towns is somewhat less than some students 
are inclined to think, but all of us are indebted to Dr. Taylor 
for his researches. 

My chief criticism of the book is its brevity. The method is 
sound and the text is fully documented. The author’s con- 
clusions, when he speaks definitely, will be generally accepted, 
but one wishes that he had extended his conclusions to greater 
length. Again, a somewhat fuller discussion of the stagnation 
which came upon the State after about 1830 would have been 
interesting. The attempt to isolate the factor of slavery from 
other economic and social factors leaves us with many queries. 
Perhaps Dr. Taylor has more extended studies in mind. If so, 
they will be awaited with interest. 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK. HOLLAND THOMPSON. 


MARCHING ON. By James Boyd. (New York: Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 

In 1925, “Drums,” by James Boyd, was reviewed in these 
colurnns. A comparison between that delightful book and 
“Marching On” is inevitable, for the following and less marked 
reasons: 
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The two stories are laid in eastern North Carolina. There is 
the same type of kindly humor, the same care given to the 
minutest detail of description, and the same skillful characteriza- 
tion in both books. James Fraser, the central figure in ““March- 
ing On,” is a descendant of the upstanding Frasers who figured 
in “Drums.” A war drags its weary length through the latter 
half of both, “Drums” being a tale of the American Revolution, 
while “Marching On” takes up the Civil War in all of its stark 
horror. Both wars are seen through the eyes of eager boys. 

James Fraser was the only son of poor parents, whose pine- 
barren holdings were adjacent to Beaumont, the home of the 
slave-owning and patrician Prevosts. The love-story between 
James Fraser and Stewart Prevost is etched with the pen of 
an artist. Few words were exchanged between the hauler of 
rails to her father’s plantation, and the fair girl of the manor 
house, but memory does its work in a period of separation, 
while James is making a man of himself in the railroad shops 
in Wilmington. 

The election of Lincoln and the hasty action of South Caro- 
lina, followed by the call for troops, bring the South to its feet. 
James goes back home to enlist in the Cape Fear Rifles, of which 
Charles Prevost, a brother of Stewart, was captain. 

Here begins the marching and more marching which makes 
the title so realistic. Backward and forward, up and down val- 
leys, and across mountains, the troops staggered, aching, cold, 
wet, and hungry. They marched 


“|. . beyond the count of days or miles, marched until lost to 
man, to God, to their own consciousness. . . . They marched at 
dawn, at dusk, by night, in rain and mud. They slept in hay- 
ricks, corn shocks, orchards and rocky caverns... Marking time 
throughout the ages, veiled by the gritty haze of their unending 
shuffle, drugged with the stench of their own ravaged bodies. .. . 
Their marching passed the bounds of credibility, the limits of 
human flesh; it became a vastly tortured fantasy performed by 
disembodied spirits. Nothing could change their fate—not even 
victory. Even death itself would be put to it to change them 
much from what they already were. And even after death no 
doubt they would still march on as now, would still, as now, fall 
down each evening in their tracks and lie there senseless, sweat- 
ing with weakness.” 
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No one seemed to know why. It was theirs only to march— 
into camp and out again, and frequently into battles with few 
decisive results. 

Then came the prison camp. In the living entombment one 
shares the cold and filth and hunger, as one shared the soul- 
searing weariness in the eternal marching. Exchange came just 
as the mind of James was on the verge of breaking. At Beau- 
mont the arms of Stewart saved him from falling at her feet, 
and, after her father is shot by a Yankee raider, comes the 
happy ending. 

Mr. Boyd’s greatest gift as a novelist is his power in making 
back-grounds. The plantation life of North Carolina in the 
fifties is drawn with a master-hand. Colonel Prevost is true to 
his time and place, as is Big Tom MacGruder. The tournament, 
the fiddling contest at the school-house, the rice-field negroes, 
and the funeral of the Scroggs girl are pictured without a flaw. 

In the war section there is an absence of names and places 
and historical data. Stonewall Jackson jogged awkwardly down 
the line on a sorrel horse, and General Lee lives only in a criti- 
cism or two in local newspapers, and in a tribute by a neighbor 
of the Frasers who had been at Gettysburg: 

“He wasn’t an extra big man or anything; just what you 
would call a medium-sized old gentleman and eve’ything about 
him mighty neat, just so. He was polite and grave the way he 
took off his hat to us.” 

“T don’t know,—” he struggled for words. “But when I saw 
him I just naturally knew that whatever he said to do I would 
do it. And that it would be the right thing to do, too, yes, seh.” 

“That’s the only time I ever did see him,” he added, “but 
after that I was fightin’ fo’ him.” His small fierce eye kindled. 
“Yes, seh. I was fightin’ fo’ Robert E. Lee.” 

Altogether, “Marching On” is a fine story, thoroughly human, 
sympathetic, charming. 


Davipson, N. C. CORNELIA SHAW. 


LOYALISM IN VIRGINIA. By Isaac Samuel Harrell. (Duke University Press. 
Durham, N. C. 1926. Pp. 203. $2.50.) 
In this attractive little volume the purpose of the author is 
to ascertain the causes which, in 1775-1776, drove headlong into 
revolution the class which until that time had taken more pride 
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in their connection with England and had been more loyal to 
the Crown than any other class in the American colonies—the 
Virginia planters. The chief cause he finds to have been the 
economic problems involved; indeed, he calls his book “Chapters 
in the Economic History of the Revolution.” He does not over- 
look the social and political problems, but he holds that those 
alone are not sufficient to explain the course of the Virginia 
landed aristocracy. The economic problems involved such condi- 
tions as the scarcity of fertile lands in the older sections of 
Virginia east of the Alleghanies, the policy of the Crown in 
closing the fertile regions beyond the mountains to settlement, 
the increasing price of lands in the settled portions of the 
colony, the colony’s public debt, and the ever-mounting private 
indebtedness of the Virginia planters to British merchants. 
These were the factors which coupled with the social and consti- 
tutional issues in 1775 and 1776, “gradually disintegrated the 
bulwarks of loyalism” in Virginia. 

There is here no inclination to underestimate the political 
theories involved in the American Revolution, to question the 
devotion of Washington, the patriotism of Henry, or the political 
astuteness of Jefferson. But an examination of the constitu- 
tional principles that appealed to leading citizens does not afford 
a complete explanation of the momentous movement which 
transformed Virginia, the most ultra-British colony in North 
America, into a staunch supporter of the Revolutionary doc- 
trines. Lands to the west, claimed by Virginia under charters, 
won from France partly by Virginia men and with Virginia 
money, and sorely needed by Virginia in 1775, were being ex- 
ploited by an irresponsive government—bartered and pawned 
to court favorities, politicians, and speculators. The rapid con- 
traction of the currency to meet the demands of the British 
trading interests and the ruinous trend of Virginia exchange 
accentuated the diverse economic interests of the colony and the 
mother country. The planters were hopelessly in debt to the 
British merchants. Current political theories in the colonies 
and the economic interests of the planters were in harmony. 

These factors explain why the leaders of the Revolution in 
Virginia were drawn chiefly from among the planters, while 
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the strength of the loyalists was found chiefly among the mer- 
chants. 

Other phases of the subject treated are the strength, organiza- 
tion and activity of the loyalists who were strong enough to 
give to the Revolution in Virginia the aspects of a civil war; 
the policy of the patriot government toward the loyalists, and 
the influence of the economic factors in the making of peace, 
and in the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

The book is well written, in a clear, simple style; dramatics 
are carefully avoided, and perhaps the inclusion of so many de- 
tails of land grants, quit rents, sales of confiscated property, 
trade balances, debts, etc., may prove a bit tedious to many 
readers; but these details are necessary to the author’s thesis 
and are evidences of careful, scholarly work. Mechanically the 
volume is a credit to the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. R. D. W. CONNOR. 


BRITISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS. By W. T. Laprade. (New 

York. The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. XXX, 865.) 

It is not often that a text-book on British history, written by 
an American for use in American colleges, has enough freshness 
of viewpoint combined with sound scholarship sufficient to set 
it apart from the ordinary. Professor Laprade’s book has these 
qualities and, therefore, should form a very welcome addition 
to the accumulated stock from which the users of text-books 
may make choice of a medium of approach to the record the 
British nation has written in world history. Likewise the gen- 
eral reader and history lover will find in this volume a most 
interesting and stimulating survey, in compact form, of the 
whole range of British political history. 

One senses early in reading “British History for American 
Students” that the author’s spirit is steeped in personal en- 
thusiasm for his subject and is not sub-consciously controlled 
by considerations of the book-market. Therefore he has dared 
certain departures from the usual chronological treatment, the 
usual piling up of fact on fact without a current of interpre- 
tative thought running through the whole. In this book fact 
and interpretation are skillfully woven together giving a rounded 
whole with a definite meaning. As illustrative of the author’s 
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freedom from conventionality of method: the coming of the 
Normans precedes, in order of treatment, the chapter on pre- 
Roman, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon Britain, and for the reason 
that English institutions of today are resultant of a process be- 
gun at the Norman Conquest of grafting a Norman ruling class 
upon a conquered people in the Isles. He amply justifies this 
method of approach by returning to pre-Norman Britain in an 
examination of the elements of Anglo-Saxon society which per- 
sisted after the conquest and furnished an integral part of the 
whole. 

Part I of the book brings the story up through the amalgama- 
tion of the peoples of the British Isles, as far as this amalgama- 
tion ever proceeded; follows their institutional evolution behind 
the water barrier that gave opportunity for uninterrupted con- 
tinuity; and finally presents the story of the flowering of a 
national state under the Tudors, conscious of its solidarity and 
ready for a réle in the struggle for Empire. 

Part II portrays the era of expansion over-seas, accompanied 
by the internal conflict precipitated by the Stuart Dynasty over 
where sovereignty rested, whether in the king or in the nation 
speaking through its institutions. With the latter issue settled 
in favor of the nation, the Hanoverian Dynasty stood by while 
the vital strength of the State addressed itself to the task of 
completing its commercial and colonial dominance. Success in 
the great Imperial Venture was immediately marred by the loss 
of the American colonies, a result of fumbling efforts of second- 
rate British statesmen to organize the Empire under the prin- 
ciples of mercantilism. 

Part III treats the last phases of the struggle for Empire in 
the conflict with Napoleon; the bouyancy that victory brought; 
and the success achieved in the 19th century effort to reconcile 
old constitutional forms with the new forces born out of the 
Industrial Revolution and democratic ideals. The last chapter 
is a well-balanced summary of the forces that led to the Great 
War and an estimate of the problems it produced. 

To the orthodox reviewer, if there be such a species, there 
is one feature of Professor Laprade’s book which leads one to 
question whether the author should not have avoided the use of 
popular phrases in certain of his chapter titles and sub-titles: 
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e.g., “The King Takes a Hand,” “George Learns the Game,” 
“A Chip from the Old Block,” and “Hopes Deferred and Mercies 
Granted.” One is slightly inclined to regret this seeming defer- 
ence to the current trend of American college students, for whom 
the book is primarily written, toward a too sententious and 
vernacular style. 

The chapters in each instance are followed by a well-chosen 
bibliography for wider reading, together with geographical notes 
that will be most useful to the reader. 


CHAPEL Hit, N. C. H. M. WAGSTAFF. 


THE WRITING oF History. By J. J. Jusserand, W. C. Abbott, C. W. Colby, 
sr 50} S. Bassett. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1926. Pp. 139. 
In i920 the Executive Council of the American Historical 

Association “took notice of the general protest of the public 

against the heaviness of style characteristic of much of the his- 

tory now being written” by appointing a committee on the Writ- 
ing of History consisting of His Excellency Jean Jules Jus- 
serand, Dr. C. W. Colby, and Professor W. C. Abbott. Later 

John Spencer Bassett, secretary of the association, was added 

to the committee. Their report is embodied in this volume on 

“The Writing of History.” It takes the form of four essays. 

The late ambassador to France writes on the historians’ work; 

Professor Abbott on the influence of graduate instruction on 

historical writing; Dr. Colby on the craftmanship of the his- 

torian; and Professor Bassett on the present state of history 
writing. 

As M. Jusserand defines it the task of the writer of history 
is a most difficult one. He must be as conscientious as the 
scientist in the hunt for facts and the ascertaining of truth and 
have the skill of an artist in the presentation of the data of his- 
tory. This necessitates the selection among the thousands of 
facts at disposal of the historian of those especially important 
or especially characteristic. It also demands style in composi- 
tion for “an historian who uses so dull a style that he will not 
be read is as useless as a painter who should use invisible colors.” 
In most cases though, style is the result of tuition and not of 
chance, casual reading or inborn gifts. Such conscientious, well- 
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written histories will delight and instruct and make nations 
conscious of their continuity. 

While convinced that there is no recipe for literary skill Pro- 
fessor Abbott thinks that “something may be done to encourage 
the writing of history which, if not the result of natural in- 
spiration, shall at least be intelligible and interesting to the 
average reader.” A beginning should “be made among those 
younger votaries of history who fill our ranks of graduate stu- 
dents; that their work should be directed not merely to the ac- 
cumulation of facts, but to the arrangement of those facts in 
at least a reasonably readable form.” The young graduate stu- 
dent should be encouraged by his master to read the works of 
the great historians. In his reports “a clear, brief, concise, 
written statement of the problems, the method of investigation, 
the materials, and the results obtained” should be insisted upon. 
In addition he should be offered the opportunity of taking “a 
course in historiography” that “should include a survey of lead- 
ing English, American, French, and German historical writers.” 
Such a training will at least produce works of history that are 
not simply thrown together. 

As Dr. Colby analyzes the situation the writer of history is 
confronted with two tasks of equal importance—criticism and 
synthesis. For forty years or more all the attention has been 
directed to the first. More emphasis must be put on the second. 
“Certain broad conceptions must be enforced on the conscious- 
ness of the younger historians by their seniors.” Historical 
writings range from bald digests of facts to works of generaliza- 
tion, which impinge on metaphysics. Each calls for an appro- 
priate ‘style. Their value “would be increased if their authors 
tried seriously to express themselves with impact.” In this way 
“a due relationship must be observed between the energy de- 
voted to research and the energy devoted to writing.” 

Professor Bassett finds that the vaster amount of history 
study done now in the schools of all grades has not led to a 
wider popular interest in the subject. Forty years ago the his- 
torical writers of the old school were in the ascendancy. Now 
the scientific school founded by Ranke and his students reigns 
supreme. What history has gained in accuracy it has lost in 
form. The writing of history, furthermore, has fallen into the 
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hands of a different class—a group recruited from the smaller 
colleges instead of from the rich and well-born. These two 
tendencies explain the present position of history. 

The reader is apt to approach this little volume in a critical 
mood. From a committee on the writing of history he will de- 
mand some distinction of style and an avoidance of such sen- 
tences as “they were inclined to accept as true whatever had 
got accepted by historians who had already written.” He will 
lay it down with a feeling of respect for the sincerity of its mem- 
bers and a recognition of the fact that too much must not be ex- 
pected of men who were themselves trained in the new school 
of history. The report will undoubtedly be helpful in again 
directing the attention of the writers of history to the art of 
historical presentation. 

C. P. Hicsy. 


JAMES Bryce. By H. A. L. Fisher. (The Macmillan Company. New York. 

1927. 2 vois.) 

James Bryce won the hearts of Americans when in 1888 he 
gave to the world his great study of American institutions and 
American society, “The American Commonwealth,” and later 
compelled their admiration by six years of splendid service to 
English-speaking peoples as British Ambassador to the United 
States. Americans, therefore, will welcome this excellent bi- 
ography, much of which deals with phases of his life intimately 
connected with American history. Chapters of especial interest 
to Americans are those on his travels and studies in the United 
States, on his years at Washington, and on his services during 
the World War. It is a charming biography of a charming 
personality. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association, The North 
Carolina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. Any one possessing duplicates of 
any of these publications is requested to send them to A. R. 
Newsome, Secretary of The North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used 
to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in 
the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW 
may be secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 
50 cents per number. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission is promoting the 
project of securing a county historian for each county in the 
State. Late in May, 1927, the secretary sent a letter to the 
chairman of the Board of Education in each county explaining 
the purpose of the project and asking the Board to select a 
capable, interested person as county historian. At the same 
time a copy of the letter was sent to the chairman of the Board 
of County Commissioners, the county superintendent of schools, 
the city superintendents of schools, the editors of newspapers, 
and some interested laymen, together with a request for their 
codperation in launching the project in their county. 

Newspapers, many persons interested in history and educa- 
tion, and particularly the officers and many prominent members 
of the State Literary and Historical Association welcomed the 
plan and gave it their support. Within a month thirteen county 
historians had been appointed. 

On June 27, a second letter was sent to the chairman of each 
Board of Education which had not acted, giving an account of 
the progress of the project and requesting the Board to consider 
the appointment of a county historian at its next meeting. Dur- 
ing the next month, seventeen additional appointments were 
reported. 
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The thirty counties whose Boards of Education had made the 
appointments by September 1, together with the County His- 
torians, are: Anson, W. K. Boggan, Wadesboro; Avery, S. M. 
Dugger, Banner Elk; Bladen, Rev. C. B. Heller, Elizabethtown ; 
Burke, Mrs. A. C. Avery, Jr., Morganton; Cabarrus, M. H. Cald- 
well, Concord; Chatham, Mrs. H. A. London, Pittsboro; Chero- 
kee, W. M. West, Murphy; Chowan, Dr. Richard Dillard, Eden- 
ton; Cleveland, W. E. White, Lattimore; Columbus, K. B. Coun- 
cil, Wananish; Cumberland, Mrs. John H. Anderson, Fayette- 
ville; Davie, Miss Mary Heitman, Mocksville; Edgecombe, Col. 
John L. Bridgers, Tarboro; Forsyth, Miss Adelaide L. Fries, 
Winston-Salem; Franklin, Dr. D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg; 
Gaston, Mrs. W. B. Pruett, Belmont; Greene, Mrs. W. B. Murphy, 
Snow Hill; Guilford, Dr. W. T. Whitsett, Whitsett; Harnett, 
D. P. McDonald, Olivia; Hoke, Alex McMillan, Dundarrach; 
Iredell, Mrs. W. A. Eliason, Statesville; Pasquotank, Ralph 
Pool, Elizabeth City; Pitt, Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp, Greenville; 
Randolph, Roy Cox, Asheboro; Richmond, C. E. D. Edgerton, 
Rockingham; Robeson, Miss Cornelia Spence McMillan, Red 
Springs; Rutherford, Clarence Griffin, Spindale; Transylvania, 
T. C. Henderson, Brevard; Union, Mrs. Walter C. Crowell, Mon- 
roe; Wilkes, F. B. Hendren, Wilkesboro. 

The Historical Commission desires to assist in launching the 
plan and to codperate with the county historians in their work; 
but it has no authority or desire to control the execution of the 
project. In some cases the county historians have already 
formulated tentative programs of action. Some of the possible 
activities of the county historian which have been suggested are: 
1. Ascertain the location and nature of manuscript material in 
possession of individuals and the county. 2. Collect and pre- 
serve the material by depositing it where it will be accessible to 
students and absolutely safe from fire, vermin, theft, and care- 
lessness—in the county if there is such a place, or in the archives 
of the Historical Commission. 3. Stimulate public interest and 
knowledge by writing newspaper articles based on the records 
and by codperating with the public schools or other organizations 
in arranging historical programs. 4. Collect and preserve a 
complete file of local newspapers and all published historical 
material relating to the county. 5. Secure accurate copies of 
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old cemetery and Bible records. 6. Aid in the marking of his- 
toric spots. 7. Work toward the formation of a county his- 
torical association. 8. Work toward the ultimate goal of the 
writing and publication of a complete county history. Those 
interested in local and state history are hopeful that the county 
historians and authorities may make some improvement in the 
status of historical interest and knowledge in North Carolina. 


On July 4, a monument was unveiled at Gillespie Gap, near 
Little Switzerland, to the heroes of King’s Mountain who went 
through the Gap, to the heroes of Etchoe Pass, and to the North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee troops, 30th Division, 
in the World War. The monument was erected from funds 
raised by a committee composed of Justice Heriot Clarkson, 
W. C. Niven, and Reid McQueen, assisted by aid from the North 
Carolina Historical Commission which authorized its codperation 
in April, 1926. Judge Thomas M. Pittman, chairman of the 
Historical Commission, presided over thé exercises, which were 
largely attended; and addresses were made by General John Van 
B. Metts and Ex-Governor Cameron Morrison. 


The twentieth reunion of the North Carolina Division, United 
Confederate Veterans, was held at State College, Raleigh, 
August 2-4, 1927, with approximately five hundred veterans in 
attendance. Prominent among the features of an elaborate and 
enjoyable program were the address in the evening of August 2 
by Dr. D. W. Daniel of Clemson College; an historical pageant, 
“Women of North Carolina in the Confederacy,” presented the 
second evening by Mrs. John Huske Anderson of Fayetteville; 
and receptions at the Governor’s Mansion by Mrs. A. W. Mc- 
Lean and at The House of The Oak by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Johnston Andrews. Major-General W. A. Smith of Ansonville 
was reélected Division Commander for the ensuing year. Tar- 
boro was selected as the place for the 1928 reunion. 


Dr. Isaac S. Harrell, assistant professor of history in New 
York University, died on May 16 at the age of thirty-two. Dr. 
Harrell was a native of Gates county, North Carolina, and an 
alumnus of Duke University. He contributed an article, “North 
Carolina Loyalists,” to the October, 1926, issue of The Review, 
and his book on Loyalism in Virginia, published last year by 
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the Duke University Press, received high praise from the his- 
torians of that period. 


The twenty-seventh annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association will be held in Raleigh early in December, 
probably December 1 and 2. Addresses will be delivered by 
President Josephus Daniels and Claude G. Bowers, of the New 
York World, author of The Party Battles of the Jackson Period 
and Jefferson and Hamilton. The North Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society and the North Carolina State Art Society will hold their 
annual meetings at the same time. The exact date and pro- 
grams will be announced later. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of syndi- 
cated articles in the Sunday editions of the Charlotte Observer, 
Greensboro News, News and Observer, Winston-Salem Journal, 
Asheville Citizen, Durham Herald and Wilmington Star, as fol- 
lows: Montfort Stokes, June 5 and 12; Rev. George Micklejohn, 
Clergyman, June 19; History of the Episcopacy in Chapel Hill, 
June 26, July 3 and 10; and Dr. James Hall, July 17. The series 
which has been appearing since October, 1926, was completed 
on July 17. 


A memorial tablet commemorating the battle of Bentonville, 
which occurred on March 19-21, 1865, between the forces of 
General Joseph E. Johnston and Major-General W. T. Sherman, 
was unveiled on the battlefield in Johnston county, September 15. 
The memorial, which consists of a handsome bronze tablet at- 
tached to the upper of two superimposed boulders, was erected 
by the North Carolina Historical Commission in coéperation 
with the North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Mrs. Walter F. Woodard, president of the North Caro- 
lina Division, presided at the exercises. Governor A. W. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. John H. Anderson, General A. H. Boyden, Col. Fred 
A. Olds, and A. R. Newsome made brief addresses. Music was 
furnished by the band of the 120th Infantry, Raleigh, and a 
sham battle was staged between units of the North Carolina 
National Guard from Smithfield, Goldsboro, Dunn, Raleigh and 
Wilson. In the battle of Bentonville, which took place less than 
a month before Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, Johnston, with 
about 15,000 confederates chiefly from North Carolina, South 
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Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, checked 
the advance of Sherman for three days. Conspicuous in the 
battle were three regiments and one battalion of North Carolina 
Junior Reserves in Major-General Robert F. Hoke’s Division. 


Recent articles relating to North Carolina history appeared 
in the News and Observer as follows: “General James Johnston 
Pettigrew,” by Ben Dixon MacNeill, June 12; “The Mystery of 
the Lost Colony,” by Fred A. Olds, August 14, and “The Begin- 
ning of Carolina,” by Fred A. Olds, August 21. 


The chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission during the months of May-August, 1927, 
were: 698 pages of photostats of North Carolina material from 
the General Archives of the Indies, Seville, Spain; Orange county 
court minutes, July, 1865-August, 1866, 1 vol.; Orange county 
inventories, sales, and accounts of estates, 1756-1786, 1800-1808, 
1808-1816, 1819-1823, 1823-1826, 1830-1834, 1834-1836, 1845- 
1847, 1847-1849, 1849-1852, 1856-1861, 11 vols. 
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Archivo General de Indias Seville, 
documents from, 358; re- 
search work done in, 361. 

Armfield, R. F., wrote opinion, 370. 

Armstrong, L. O., appointment of, 
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livered an _ opinion, 374; 
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Burgwyn, W. H. S., papers of, 16. 
Burke County records in Historical 

Commission, 16. 

Thomas, letter from, 212; letters 
of, found, 7; papers men- 
tioned, 7. 

Bute County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Butler moving to Grant, 300. 

Bynum, Jesse A., mentioned, 466; 
moved postponement, 436. 


men- 


C 


Cabarrus County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Cabeza de Vaca’s original narrative 

of 1542, mentioned, 363. 
Caldwell-Fisher duel, article 
mentioned, 344. 
M. H., County Historian, 502. 
W. E., teach at summer school, 
2338. 
Cale, J. C., appointment of, 345. 
Calendars of Manuscript Collections, 
by D. L. Corbitt, mentioned, 
19. 
Calhoun, John C., candidate, 463; 
letter to, 182, 190, 195, 197, 
200; mentioned, 30, 190, 194, 
328, 428, 456. 
California and the Nation, 1850-1869, 
by Joseph Ellison, mentioned, 


on, 


342. 
Calleott, Wilfred Hardy, Church and 
State in Mexico, 1822-1857, 


mentioned, 136. 


Camden County records in His- 


torical Commission, 16. 
Cameron, Donald, in jail, 209. 
Camp Milton troops, 297. 
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Campbell, Charles, History of Vir- 
ginia, mentioned, 48. 
J. A., wrote on conscription, 370. 
John, article on mentioned, 344; 
slain, 208. 
Canada, intended invasion of, 42; 
shipments to, 409. 
Candler, Allen D., appointment of, 
245; became governor, 245. 
John, mentioned, 308. 
Cape Briton Island, Virginia, sent 
money to, 42. 
Cape Fear Mercury, published, 315. 
Cape Henry, Virginia, lighthouse 
proposed at, 38. 
Carman, Harry J., Executive Sec- 


retary, 232. 
Carnegie Foundation, mentioned, 
15. 


Carolinian, 32n. 

Carondelet, Francois Louis Hector, 
Baron de, mentioned, 261, 
262, 263, 267, 268; took over 
government of Louisiana, 255. 

Carr, J. N., appointment of, 344. 

Carraway, Gertrude, made report, 
137. 

Carroll, B. R., Historical Collections 
of South Carolina, mentioned, 
148. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, attended meet- 
ing, 231; awarded fellowship, 
343; “Origins of the Whig 
Party,” reviewed, 339; work 
in France, 233. 

Carroll, Mary Swan, appointment 
of, 344. 

Mitchell, mentioned, 101. 
Carson, G. Prentice, president, 359. 
Carteret County records in His- 

torical Commission, 16. 
Carthagena, campaign against the 
Spaniards at, 41; expedition 


to, 48. 

Casas, Captain General las, men- 
tioned, 265. 

Caswell County records in His- 


torical Commission, 16. 
Richard, letter from, 208; let- 
ter to, 214; letters of, found, 











7; requested to erect monu- 
ment, 325. 

Chalmers, Alexander, quoted, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, organiza- 
tion of, 100n. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Hope S., elected 
vice-president, 138; men- 
tioned, 131, 132. 

Chamberlain’s, “Old Days in Chapel 
Hill,” reviewed, 131. 

Charles III, reign of, 252. 

Charlestown, shipments made to, 
408. 

Charlotte Observer, articles in, 344. 

Charlton, Robert M., curator, 244. 

Chase, Captain, mentioned, 173. 

Chateau Thierry, battle of, 119. 

Chatham County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Chaytor, Captain, mentioned, 173. 

Cherokee concluded treaty with 
United States, 266. 

Indian lands open for settlement, 
110. 

relations with Spain, 268. 

remote from Spanish towns, 253. 

receive presents, 269. 

requested protection of Spain, 
258. 

sent memorial, 253. 

treaty with United States, 254. 

united against the United States, 





263. 
warriors, presents distributed 
among, 255. 


warriors, reduction of, 259. 
Cheyney, Edward P., “A History of 
England from the Defeat of 
the Armada to the Death of 
Elizabeth,” reviewed, 335; 
mentioned, 335, 336. 
Chickamaugas, towns of, 258; towns 
supplied with ammunition, 
264. 
Chickasaw Bluffs, plan of seizing, 
267. 
nation submitted memorial, 253; 
treaty with United States, 
254; Choctaw and Creek, as- 
sembled at New Orleans, 258; 
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and Creek, hostilities be- 
tween, 260. 

Chilean government, ship in em- 
ployment of, 174. 

Chism, Henry Clay, killed, 305. 

Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek as- 
sembled at New Orleans, 258. 

treaty with, 254. 

Chowan County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Christy, John H., edited The 

Southern Watchman, 27n. 

Chronicle and Sentinel, 25n, 27n. 

Church and State in Mexico, 1822- 
1857, by Wilfred Hardy Call- 
cott, mentioned, 136. 

Ciencia captured, 173. 

Civil War, and reconstruction men- 
tioned, 9. 

Claiborne, William C. C., second 
governor, 228. 

Clark, George Rogers, engaged, 
831; mentioned, 329, 330. 

Thomas, mentioned, 109. 
Walter, assumed position of edi- 
tor, 10; papers of, 16. 

Clarkson, Heriot, mentioned, 503. 

Clay, Henry, candidate, 463; men- 
tioned, 340, 428. 

Clemson College, mentioned, 156. 

Cleveland, Grover, his message to 
Congress, 283. 

Clewell, John Henry, historical 
works by, 345. 

Clinton, DeWitt, candidate, 455. 

Henry, arrived at Cape Fear, 
206; landed, 205; troops un- 
der, 205. 

Clonts, W. F., appointment of, 345; 
at Yale University, 345. 
Cobb, Howell, mentioned, 193, 198, 

200. 

Colburn, B. S., made response, 137; 
member, 232. 

Colby, Charles W., The Writing of 
History, mentioned, 229; men- 
tioned, 497. 

Collins, Thomas, in jail, 209. 

Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, 
by Jeannette Thurber Con- 
nor, mentioned, 362. 
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Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, 
Selected Papers of Governors 
and Secular Persons, by 
Jeanette Thurber Connor, 
mentioned, 362. 

Colquitt, Alfred H., mentioned, 297. 
Columbus County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer men- 

tioned, 33. 

Committee on Publications, 360. 

Companion wanted, 478. 

Concise Natural History of East 
and West Florida, mentioned, 
363. 

Confederate army raised by con- 
scription, 366. 

Congress passed 
act, 366. 

Courts, jurisdiction of, 368. 

government executive officers ex- 
empt, 367. 

Confederate Records of the State of 
Georgia, 24n. 

Confederate Records 
28n, 34n, 35n. 

Confederate States, employees ex- 
empted, 367. 

Congress of America praised, 486. 

at New Orleans, 258. 

passed embargo, 421. 

Congressional caucuses, defense of, 
441; held in Washington, 
433; mentioned, 434, 437, 
450, 451, 452. 

library, mentioned, 15. 

Connecticut Convention, Oliver Ells- 
worth before, 276. 

Connor, Jeannette Thurber, on Com- 
mittee on Publications, 360; 
student of Florida history, 
358; vice-president, 359. 

R. D. W., acknowledgments made 
to, 3n; appointed on commis- 
sion, 11; edited handbook, 
18; his report on records in 
England, 16; member, 232; 
member board of editors, 19; 
prepares bill, 12; reviewed, 
“The American Revolution 


conscription 


of Georgia, 


considered as a Social Move- 
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ment,” 219; reviewed “Loyal- 
ism in Virginia,” 493; secre- 
tary of commission, 13; teach 
at summer school, 233. 

Conscription act, exemptions under, 
368. 

classes exempted from, 367. 

Constitution of United States, men- 

tioned, 438. 


Constitutional Convention men- 
tioned, 270; speeches made in, 
273. 


Coon, Charles L., Documentary His- 
tory of Public Education in 
North Carolina, 1790-1840, 
mentioned, 19; member, 232; 
member of board of editors, 
19; North Carolina Schools 
and Academies, 1790-1840; A 
Documentary History, men- 
tioned, 19. 

Cooper, Thomas, mentioned, 328. 

Coor, James, signed order, 476. 

Corbitt, D. L., Calendars of Manu- 
script Collections, mentioned, 
19; Historical Notes, 95, 202, 
311, 471. 

Cotten, Mrs. R. R., presented statue 
of Virginia Dare, 138. 
“Cotton Planters Bank of Georgia,” 

chartered, 24. 

Coulter, E. Merton, The Movement 
for Agricultural Reorganiza- 
tion in the Cotton South Dur- 
ing the Civil War, article, 22. 

Council, Kirichin, member, 232. 

K. B., County Historian, 502. 
County Historians, appointed, 502. 
Counties from which records are in 

Historical Commission, 16. 

Cox, J. Elwood, member, 232. 

Roy, County Historian, 502. 
Craddock, John, mentioned, 475; 
signed order, 476. 

Richard K., edited Works 
of John C. Calhoun, 30n. 
Crater, battle around, mentioned, 

286. 

Craven, A. O., presented paper, 231. 

Crawford, William H., candidate, 
463; mentioned, 428. 


Cralle, 




















Creek nation, submitted memorial, 


253. 
Creek, treaty with, 254. 
Chickasaw and Choctaw  as- 


sembled at New Orleans, 258. 
and Chickasaw, hostilities be- 

tween, 260. 

Creola recruited a crew at Norfolk, 
174. 

Crisp, Miss Lucy Cherry, County 
Historian, 502. 

Crowell, Mrs. Walter C., County 
Historian, 502. 

Cruiser off Fort Johnston, 207. 

Crust, E., letter to, 416. 

Cuba, shipments to, 408. 

Culpepper, grain from, 405. 

Cumberland County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Cunison, Archibald, dead, 111. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Bert, mentioned, 
138. 

Currituck County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Cushing, W. B., destroyed Albe- 

marle, 346. 
Cutting, James S., mentioned, 475; 
signed certificate, 477. 


D 


Daily Confederate, quotation from, 
395. 

Dallas, A. J., mentioned, 161. 

Daniel, D. W., made address, 503. 

Daniels, Josephus, address by, 504; 
elected president, 138; men- 
tioned, 119, 120; made ad- 
dress, 343; The United States 
Navy in the World War, 115. 

Mrs. Josephus, elected vice-presi- 

dent, 138. 

Davidson, Theodore F., introduced 
resolution, 9, 10. 

Davie, William R., mentioned, 52; 
pamphlet dedicated to, 54. 

Davis, James, article addressed to, 
318; mentioned, 473n. 

Jefferson, hero of Monterey, 

228; informed of court sit- 

ting, 373; informed of ru- 
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mors, 370; Vance wrote, 369; 
wrote letter, 394. 

Thomas, 113. 

Thomas Frederick, History of 
Jacksonville, mentioned, 358. 

Dearborn Independent, articles in, 
344. 

Debate on the Fisher Resolutions, 
by A. R. Newsome, document, 
428. 

Declaration of Independence, author 
of mentioned, 128; celebra- 
tion of, 133; mentioned, 241. 

De Graffenried’s Account of the 
Founding of New Bern, by 
Vincent H. Todd and Julius 
Goebel, mentioned, 19. 

Department of Archives and His- 
tory, created, 248. 

Deusen, John G. Van, The Ante-Bei- 
lum Southern Commercial 
Conventions, mentioned, 230. 

Dew, Spencer, confession of, 471. 

Diaz, Porfirio, accession of, 333. 

Dillard, Richard, appointed on com- 


mission, 11; County His- 
torian, 502; elected  vice- 
president, 138; “Eastern 


North Carolina Legends and 
Traditions,” 138; mentioned, 
139. 

Dillaway and Baker, letter to, 416. 

Dobbs, Arthur, mentioned, 4. 

Documentary History of Public 
Education in North Carolina, 
1790-1840, by Charles L. 
Coon, mentioned, 19. 

Dodd, William E., delivered ad- 
dress, 138; mentioned, 235; 
reviewed, “The Best Letters 
of Thomas Jefferson,” 127. 

Dortch, Senator, urged to secure 
passage of act, 369. 

Downing, John, in jail, 209. 


Drayton, John, Memoirs of the 
American Revolution, men- 
tioned, 148. 

Drewry’s Bluff, gunboat at, 292; 


lines at, 299. 
Drums, by James Boyd, mentioned, 
491. 
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Dudley, Christopher, advertising 

lots for sale, 109. 
Edmund, mentioned, 71. 

Duke University, appointments at, 
344. 

Dumfries, grain from, 405. 

Dunkards, exempted members of, 
367. 

Duplin County records destroyed, 
4; records in Historical Com- 
mission, 16. 

Durham Herald, articles in, 344. 

Durham-Orange Historical Commis- 
sion, created, 344. 

Dutch Gap, lines from, 299. 


E 


Earle, Ralph, mentioned, 125. 

Earl of Chatham, mentioned, 484. 

Edenton, records and court at, 4. 

Edgecombe County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Edgefield Advertiser, 26n. 

Edgerton, C. E. D., County His- 
torian, 502. 

Edison, Thomas A., board headed 
by, 116. 

Edmonds, George, mentioned, 415. 

Edmunds, Howel, mentioned, 114. 

Edward Batchelor & Co., slaves for 
sale at, 317. 

Edwards, William, acquitted, 203; 
brought up for examination, 
203. 

El Atrevida, blown up, 178. 

Eliason, Mrs. W. A., County His- 
torian, 502. 

Ellis and Allan, engaged in grain 

business, 404. 

George, mentioned, 
signed order, 476. 
Ellison, Joseph, California and the 

Nation, 1850-1869, mentioned, 
342. 
Ellsworth, Oliver, before Connecti- 
cut Convention, 276. 
Elzey, Arnold, mentioned, 290. 
Empson, Sir Richard, mentioned, 71. 
Encyclopedia of Virginia Biogra- 
phy, 49n. 


Ellis, 475; 
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England, North Carolina material 


in archives of, 344;  ship- 
ments to, 409. 

Erskine Agreement, disavowal of, 
418. 


Essay on Fashions, 319. 

Evans, Clement A., chairman, 248. 

Executive Library created in 
Florida, 354. 

Experiments in Colorado Coloniza- 
tion, 1869-1872, by James F. 
Willard and Colin B. Goody- 
koontz, mentioned, 136. 


F 


Farley, Hugh L., appointed com- 
missioner, 154. 

Faulcon, Nicholas, mentioned, 1138. 

Faxon, Josiah, engaged in grain 
business, 404. 

Fayetteville Gazette, first issue of, 
$22. 

Fayetteville Observer, supported 
confederate government, 372; 
quotation from 376, 396. 

Federal Constitution, adoption of, 
436. 

Federalist Party, mentioned, 428. 

Ferrell, John W., mentioned, 298. 

J. O., mentioned, 298. 

Field, Stephen J., mentioned, 283. 

Field and Fireside, 33n. 

Finland, cleared, 423. 

Fisher, Charles, article on men- 
tioned, 344; directed move- 
ment, 429; influence exerted 
by, 431; made speech, 436; 
presented Preamble and 
Resolutions, 433. 

D., clerk, 203. 
H. A. L., “James Bryce,” re- 
viewed, 499. 

Fisher Resolutions introduced, 430. 

Fisk, J., letter to, 178. 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, mentioned, 
194. 

Flanders, R. B., 
344. 

Fleming, Governor, death, 358. 

Flick, Alexander C., The Papers of 
Sir William Johnson, men- 
tioned, 342. 


appointment of, 























Flippin, Percy Scott, Herschel v. 
Johnson Correspondence, 
documents, 182; teach at 
summer school, 233; William 
Gooch; Successful Royal 
Governor of Virginia, article, 
37. 

Florida, a depository of United 
States public documents, 
353; attempt to gather data 
for history, 355; Geological 
Survey, books of, 354; His- 
torical Society chartered, 
357; linked up with the Caro- 
linas, 364; linked up with 
Georgia, 364; material segre- 
gated, 353; Plantation Rec- 
ords from the Papers of 
George Noble Jones by Ul- 
rich Bonnell Phillips and 
James David Glunt, men- 
tioned, 500; sources for the 
history of, 359; State College 
for Women, collections in, 
355; Territorial Journalism 
by James Owen Knauss, 362; 
transferred to the United 
States, 353; two state-wide 
historical societies in, 359. 

Flour clearances, 424. 

Folwell, William Watts, A History 
of Minnesota, mentioned, 230. 

Fonvielle, Isaac, slave belonging to, 
317. 

Foote, H. S., letter to, 198; men- 
tioned, 183, 189, 190. 
Forsythe, James, education of, 166. 
Fort Confederation, reasons for 

establishing, 256. 
Harrison, mentioned, 308. 
Johnson, picket duty at, 293. 


Johnston, Scorpion lying off, 
207. 
Magruder, orders to take, 291. 
Massac, Chickasaw stirred up 
against, 268; evacuation of, 
262. 


Sumter, mentioned, 301. 
Fourth of July, outfitted, 172. 
Foushee, William L., member, 
France, Spanish alliance with, 


232. 
265. 
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Francisco de Ibarra and Neuva 
Vizcaya, by J. Lloyd Mecham, 
mentioned, 342. 

Franklin County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Fraser, James, mentioned, 492. 

Frazer, K. C., at University of Ala- 
bama, 233. 

Frean, Thomas, mentioned, 149. 

French, Judge, decision of, 390; 
heard case, 369. 

French and Indian War, mentioned, 
41. 

French waiting the Independence of 
the American colonies, 204. 

Friends, exempted members of, 

367; letter to, 479. 

Miss Adelaide L., County 
Historian, 502; edited book, 
233; historical works by, 
345; Records of the Mora- 
vians in North Carolina, men- 
tioned, 19; The Moravian 
Church, Yesterday and To- 
day, mentioned, 229. 
Frothingham, Thomas G., 

tioned, 115, 116, 117, 
122, 123; quoted, 124. 

Fuller, George N., Messages of the 
Governors of Michigan, men- 
tioned, 342. 

Melville W., mentioned, 283. 


G 


Gales, Joseph, mentioned, 456. 

Gallatin, Albert, quotation from, 
282. 

Gallatin chased Boliver, 175. 

Galphinton Trading Post Account 
Book, 250. 

Galpin, W. Freeman, The Grain 
Trade of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, 1801-1815, article, 404. 

Galvez, Bernado de, captain-gen- 
eral of Louisiana, 253. 

Garcia Collection of the University 
of Texas, mentioned, 351, 
361. 

Gardner, James, Jr., letter to, 187. 

Stephen, member, 232. 


Fries, 


men- 
121, 
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Gardoqui came to United States, 
265. 

Gaston, Dr. Alexander, mentioned, 
318. 

William, bust placed in State 
Administration Building, 20; 
wrote song, 234. 

Gates, Horatio, mentioned, 207. 

County records destroyed, 4; 
County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Gayoso, de Lemos, mentioned, 260, 
262. 

Geddes, Sir Eric, mentioned, 125. 

Geddy, John, advertising jewelry, 
110. 

General Assembly addressed Josiah 
Martin, 217. 

George Rogers Clark, His Life and 
Public Services, by Temple 
Bodley, mentioned, 229; 
“George Rogers Clark,” re- 
viewed, 329. 

George C. Thomas Collection, tran- 
scripts from, 17. 

Georgia, acres of land cultivated, 
35; courts adopted by, 80; 
Historical Association, or- 
ganization of, 245; Historical 
Society, organization of, 243; 
Historical Society records de- 
posited with, 242; imported 
foodstuff, 24; improved lands 
in, 31; number of capitals, 
239; Relief and Hospital As- 
sociation, called for vege- 
tables, 32; Soldier Roster 
Commission, created, 248; un- 
improved lands in, 31; Uni- 
versity created, 220; Vir- 
ginia sent troops to, 42. 

German, Christopher Saint, refer- 
ence made to, 68n. 

Gibbs, R. W., Documentary History 
of the American Revolution, 
mentioned, 149. 

Gillespie, Frances Elma, Labor and 
Politics in England, 1850-1867, 
mentioned, 342. 

Gillespie Gap, monument unvailed 
at, 503. 


Gilman, Nicholas, letter to, 212. 
Gilmer, George R., mentioned, 242. 
Glasgow, Ellen, mentioned, 130. 
Glenn, John, elected major, 206. 
R. B., made appointments, 12. 
Glunt, James David, Florida Plan- 
tation Records from the 
Papers of George Noble 
Jones, mentioned, 500. 
Godoy, Manuel de, head of the 
Spanish government, 263; 
reasons for dissatisfaction, 
267; received dispatches, 
267; signed treaty, 268. 
Goebel, Julius, De Graffenried’s Ac- 
count of Founding of New 
Bern, mentioned, 19. 
Gooch, William, assumed duties as 
governor, 37; mentioned, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49; quoted, 44, 45, 46, 47. 
Goodloe, Robert, runaway slave ad- 
vertised by, 113; slave ran 
away from, 112. 
Goodykoontz, Colin B., Experiments 
in Colorado Colonization, 
1869-1872, mentioned, 136. 
Gordon, John B., Division, 309. 
Patrick, mentioned, 110. 
Gore, Christopher, mentioned, 162. 
Géttenburg, shipments to, 409. 
Governor’s Palace at New Bern, 4. 
Graham, William A., bust placed in 
Capitol, 20; member, 232; 
mentioned, 7; papers of, 16. 
Grain clearances, 427. 
Grant, U. S. army, 301; army to 
fight, 306; mentioned, 225, 
286. 

Granville County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Gray, L. C., attended meeting, 231. 
Great Britain, capital cffences in, 

312; efforts to establish 
tyranny over colonies, 59; 
source of revenue, 276; Span- 
ish alliance with, 267. 
Great Charter, 56, 58, 59. 
Greeley, Horace, campaign of, 224. 
Green, James, Jr., signed order, 204. 
Thomas F., mentioned, 189. 


























Greene, Nathaniel, letter to, 211; 
letter from, 213. 

Gregory, Mrs. E. C., in charge of 
meeting, 346; presented tab- 


let, 343. 
Greensboro Daily News, articles in, 
344. 


Grenolds, Captain, mentioned, 173. 

Griffin, Clarence, County Historian, 
502. 

Grimes, Bryan, appointed on com- 
mission, 11, 12; papers of, 16. 

Gross, Solomon, in jail, 209. 

Guadalupe Hildalgo, treaty of, 333. 

Guadaloupe, shipments to, 408. 

Guilford, battle of, 74; Court House, 
battle near, 213; County 
records in Historical Com- 
mission, 16. 

Guitar, Sarah, and Shoemaker, 
Floyd C., The Messages and 
Proclamations of the Gover- 
nors of the State of Missouri, 
mentioned, 230. 


H 


Hale, E. J., papers of, 16. 
Halifax County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Halyburton, Judge, decision of, 389. 

Hamburg, shipments to, 409. 
Hamilton, Alexander, mentioned, 
135, 275, 276, 281, 284. 
Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, articles 

by, 344; Henry Ford, 342, 
344; “The Best Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson,” reviewed, 
127; The Correspondence of 
Jonathan Worth, mentioned, 
19; The North Carolina 
Courts and the Confederacy, 
article, 366, 403; The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Ruffin, men- 
tioned, 19; The Preservation 
of North Carolina History, 
article 3; teach at summer 
school, 233; reviewed, "Life 
and Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” and “Jefferson,” 133; 
reviewed, “Origins of the 
Whig Party,” 339; reviewed, 
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“The Intimate Papers of Col- 
onel House,” 220. 

Hammer, William C., attended ex- 
ercises, 140; mentioned, 139. 

Hancock County (Georgia) men- 
tioned, 27. 

Hanks, Nancy, married, 337. 

Harlan, John M., mentioned, 283. 

Harmon, George D., Letters of 
Luther Rice Mills, documents, 
285. 

Harnett, Cornelius, letter to, 208; 


mentioned, 205; signed or- 
der, 204. 

Hornet fitted out, 173. 

Harralson, Hugh A., mentioned, 
184. 


Harrell, Isaac S., death of, 503; 
Loyalism in Virginia, men- 
tioned, 136; “Loyalism in Vir- 
ginia,” reviewed, 493. 

Harris, Sampson W., letter to, 192. 

S. W., member of commission, 
248. 

Harvard University Library, men- 
tioned, 351. 

Hatcher, Eleanor, winner of his- 
torical essay, 140. 

Hawkins, John, mentioned, 114. 

Hawks, Francis L., proposed to 
write a “Documentary His- 
tory of North Carolina,” 8. 

John, signed document, 317. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., mentioned, 
225. 

Haymarket, grain from, 405. 
Haywood County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Haywood, John, mentioned, 165; 

quotation from letter to, 164. 

Marshall DeLancey, elected vice- 
president, 138; mentioned, 
139. 

Head, Jesse, officiated, 337. 

Heitman, Miss Mary, County His- 
torian, 502. 

Heller, C. B., County Historian, 502. 
Helper, Hinton Rowan, Impending 
Crisis, mentioned, 22. 
Henderson, Archibald, articles by, 
139; articles by, 504; author 
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of articles, 344; 
articles, 234. 
Henderson, Richard, mentioned, 111. 
T. C., County Historian, 502. 

Hendren, ¥. B., County Historian, 
502. 

Henry, Charles S., curator, 244. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, mentioned, 532, 
361. 

Henry Ford, by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, mentioned, 342, 344. 

Henry, Patrick, mentioned, 494. 

Hepburn, James, in jail, 209. 

Herndon, Nettie S., mentioned, 138. 

Herschel v. Johnson Correspondence, 
by Percy Scott Flippin, docu- 
ments, 182. 

Hertford County records destroyed, 
4; County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Hewes, Joseph, bronze tablet erected 
in memory of, 343; lost in 
election, 97; memory of, 141; 
mentioned, 95. 

Joshua, in jail, 209. 

Higby, C. P., appointment of, 345; 
at University of Wisconsin, 
233; attended meeting, 231; 
reviewed “A History of Eng- 
land from the Defeat of the 
Armada to the Death of 
Elizabeth,” 335; History of 
Europe, 1492-1815, mentioned, 
234, 500; reviewed, “The Writ- 
ing of History,” 497; reviewed 
Johnson’s “The Historian and 
Historical Evidence,” 223. 

Hill, Bennett, mentioned, 113. 

Charles E., The Danish Sound 
Dues and the Command of 
the Baltic, mentioned, 136. 
Chas. W., oath taken before, 288. 
D. H., appointed on commission, 
12; division of, 298; wrote 
Vance, 373. 
J. A., speech by, 464. 
Hilliard, Henry W., mentioned, 194. 
Hillsboro, paper manufacturing 


syndicated 


near, 477. 
paper makers wanted near, 478. 
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Hines, Frank T., mentioned, 118. 

Hinton, Mary Hilliard, made report, 
137. 

Hirst, Francis W., “Life and Let- 
ters of Thomas Jefferson,” 


reviewed, 133; mentioned, 
134. 

Hispanic American relationships, 
333. 


Historical Collections of Georgia, 
by George White, mentioned, 
242. 

Historical Collections of South Caro- 
lina, mentioned, by B. R. Car- 
roll, 148. 

Historical Commission of the state 
of South Carolina, creation 
of, 155. 

Historical Commission to mark his- 
toric spots, 344. 

Historical News, 187, 231, 3438, 501. 

Historical Notes, by D. L. Corbitt, 
95, 202, 311, 471. 

Historical Review of the Colonial 
and State Records, 3n. 
History of Europe (1492-1815), by 
Chester Penn Higby, men- 

tioned, 234, 500. 

History of Georgia, by Hugh M’Coll, 
mentioned, 241. 

History of Jacksonville, by Thomas 
Frederick Davis, 358. 
“History of the Mississippi, the 
Heart of the South,” by Dun- 
bar Rowland, reviewed, 227. 

History of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, by La Borde, mentioned, 
149. 

History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850, 
by James F. Rhodes, 35n. 

Hogg, Thomas D., papers of, 16. 

Holden, W. W., mentioned, 309, 371; 
opinion on conscription, 366. 

Holmes, General, Vance wrote, 401. 

Holston, treaty of, 254, 255, 260. 

Holt, Bryce R., The Supreme Court 
of North Carolina and Slav- 
ery, mentioned, 500. 

Hopewell, treaty of, 260. 














Hoope, Jane Anne, married John- 
ston Blakeley, 158. 

Hooker, William, bronze tablet 
erected in memory of, 343; 
elected a delegate, 97; horse 
stolen from, 109; house de- 
stroyed, 207; letter from, 97, 
101; memory of, 141; men- 
tioned, 95. 

House, Edward M., mentioned, 220, 
222. 

R. B., chosen collector of World 
War Records, 17; acknowl- 
edgments made to, 3n. 

House of Commons, attack launched 
in, 430. 

Houses of Congress, members ex- 
empted, 367. 

Houston, George S., mentioned, 194. 

John, mentioned, 240. 

Wm. H., mentioned, 304. 

Howard, Charles Wallace, appoint- 
ment of, 242; mentioned, 33n. 

Howe, Robert, mentioned, 205. 

William, mentioned, 486. 

Hoyt, William Henry, The Papers 
of Archibald D. Murphey, 
mentioned, 19. 

Hufham, J. D., appointed on com- 
mission, 11. 

Hulley, Lincoln, president, 360. 

Hunley, Richard, signed order, 476. 

Hunter, George W., treasurer, 244. 

Hyde County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Hylton v. United States, mentioned, 
282. 


I 


Impending Crisis, by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, mentioned, 22. 
Independencia del Sud at Baltimore, 

173; blown up, 173; deposited 
prize money, 174. 
“Index to Colonial Records Relative 
to North Carolina,” 5. 
of Colonial Documents,” 
printed, 6. 
Indian corn clearances, 426. 
Indian war with United States, 263. 


“Index 
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Indians supported against Ameri- 
cans, 252. 

Introduction to the American Of- 
ficial Sources for the Eco- 
nomic and Social History of 
the World War, by Waldo G. 
Leland and Newton D. Mere- 
ness, mentioned, 229. 

Introduction to the History of the 
Revolt of the American Colo- 
nies, 48n. 

Irresistible captured, 174. 

Irvin case, opinion in, 369, 374. 

Iverson, Alfred, mentioned, 184. 

Irving, Washington, United States 
representative, 177. 


J 


Jack, Theodore H., The Preserva- 
tion of Georgia History, ar- 
ticle, 239. 

Jackh, Ernst, 
235. 

Jackson, Andrew, birthplace and 
childhood of, 139; his cam- 
paign, 228; letter to, 196; 
letter from, 214; mentioned, 
428; nominated, 462. 

David, in jail, 209. 

Howell E., mentioned, 283. 

J. F., mentioned, 493. 

W. C., appointment of, 345; at- 
tended meeting, 231; mem- 
ber, 232; member board of 
editors, 19; reviewed, “The 
Advancing South; Stories of 
Progress and Reaction,” 129; 
teach at summer school, 233. 

Thomas J., Division of, 290. 

Jackson County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Jacksonian Democracy, influence of, 

340. 
Jacksonville, material in 
courthouse at, 356. 
Jamaica, shipments to, 408. 
“James Bryce,” by H. A. L. Fisher, 
reviewed, 499. 
James, Richard, elected major, 206. 
James River, sketch of, 299. 


delivered lectures, 


county 
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Jameson, J. Franklin, mentioned, 
219; on committee on publica- 
tions, 360; The American 
Revolution Considered as a 
Social Movement, mentioned, 
136; “The American Revolu- 
tion Considered as a Social 
Movement,” reviewed, 219. 

Jarvis, Thomas J., his account of 
historical revival, 9. 

Jatdenes, Spanish agent, mentioned, 
265. 

Jay, John, mentioned, 279. 

Jean Ribaut. The whole and true 
discovery of Terra Florida. 
A facsimile Reprint of the 
London Edition of 1563 pub- 
lished by Thomas Hacket; to- 
gether with a Transcript of 
the original English Version 
in the British Museum with 
Notes by H. M. Biggar and 
a Biography of Ribaut, by 
Jeanette Thurber Connor, 
mentioned, 362. 

Jefferies, Judge, mentioned, 489. 

Jefferson and Hamilton, The Strug- 
gle for Democracy, by Claude 
G. Bowers, mentioned, 234. 

Jefferson and the Embargo, by Louis 
Martin Sears, mentioned, 229. 

Jefferson, Thomas, contribution of, 
133; mentioned, 127, 135, 328, 
415, 494. 

Jellico, John Rushworth, mentioned, 
123. 

Jennings, Mrs. Arthur H., men- 
tioned, 139. 

Mrs. W. S., active work in 
Florida, 360. 

John B. Stetson University, head- 
quarters of Historical So- 
ciety at, 359. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fund, awarded fellowships, 
343. 

Johnson, Allen, The Historian and 
Historical Evidence, men- 
tioned, 136. 


Johnson, Andrew, articles on life of, 
344; house where he was 
born, 344. 
Bushrod, division of, 298. 

Johnson case, important hearing, 

400. 

Cecil, Wake Forest Summer 
School at New Bern, 233. 

Charles E., papers of, 16. 

Herschel V., letters from, 182, 
184, 187, 188, 190, 192, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 200; sketch of, 
182n. 

William S., mentioned, 272. 

William, mentioned, 128. 

Johnson’s, “The Historian and His- 

torical Evidence,” reviewed, 
223. 

Johnston, Gabriel, mentioned, 4. 
Joseph E., appointment of, 227. 
Samuel, bust placed in capitol, 

20; mentioned, 110. 
William, mentioned, 111. 

Johnston County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Jones, Alexander, made proposal to 

legislature, 241. 
Charles C., Jr., History of 
Georgia, 242. 
Jones, John Paul, material for a 
life of, 233. 
Matthew, advertising plantation 
for sale, 109. 
Willie, mentioned, 114. 
Jones County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Journal Council of Virginia, 37n. 

Journal House of Burgesses, 37n, 

42n, 44n, 45n, 46n, 47n, 48n. 

Journals of Board of Trade, 38n, 

39n, 43n. 

Joyner, Thomas, mentioned, 114. 

Jusserand, Jean Jules, The Writing 

of History, mentioned, 229; 
Abbott, W. C. Colby, C. W., 
and Bassett, J. S., “The Writ- 
ing of History,” reviewed, 
497; mentioned, 497. 
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K 


Kenan, Felix, sheriff 
County, 371. 

Kendrick, B. B., attended meeting, 
231; at Syracuse University, 
233. 

Kennett, Paul S., member, 232. 

Kerr, Judge, heard case, 269. 

Kershaw, Joseph B., name to super- 
intend confederate rolls, 154. 

Ketcham, E. H., The Direct Tax 
Clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution, article, 270. 

King Alcohol in the Realm of King 
Cotton, by Henry A. S. Camp, 
mentioned, 242. 

King, Thomas B., mentioned, 197. 
William R., mentioned, 194. 
King of Spain, an honorary mem- 

ber, 360. 

Kirkland, Edward C., The Peacemak- 
ers of 1864, mentioned, 342. 

Knapp, Seaman A., mentioned, 129. 

Knauss, James Owen, mentioned, 
353. 

Knight, Lucian Lamar, appointment 
of, 246; elected Director, 249. 

Knox, Dudley W., mentioned, 115. 

Krey, A. C., chairman, 232. 


L 


Labor and Politics in England 1850- 
1867, by Frances Elma Gil- 
lespie, mentioned, 342. 

Lamar, L. Q. C., mentioned, 229. 

Lamont, Duncan, mentioned, 110. 

Lander, Louisa, statue by, 138. 

Langdon, John, letter from, 212. 

Lanning, John Tate, appointment 
of, 344. 

Laprade, William Thomas, British 
History for American Stu- 
dents, mentioned, 234, 342; 
“British History for Amer- 
ican Students,” reviewed, 495. 

Latham, John, hard pressed, 415. 

Law, William, curator, 244. 

Laws for orphans, 311. 

Lay, Lucy F., reviewed, “Old Days 
in Chapel Hill: Being the 


of Duplin 
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Life and Times of Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer,” 131. 
Leadam, William, sought by rela- 
tives in England, 104. 

Lee, Robert E., mentioned, 285, 287, 
294, 305, 493. 

Richard Harry, mentioned, 280. 

Lefler, Hugh T., appointment of, 
345; attended meeting, 231. 

Leghorn, shipments to, 409. 

Legislative Library, created in 
Florida, 354. 

Legislative Reference Library under 
Historical Commission, 20. 

Leland, Waldo G., Introduction to 
the American Official Sources 
for the Economic and Social 
History of the Worle War, 
mentioned, 229. 

Lemos, Manuel Gayoso de, 
tioned, 269. 

Lenoir County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Letters of Luther Rice Mills, by 
George D. Harmon, docu- 
ments, 285. 

Lewis, Charles, elected colonel, 206. 
Nell Battle, mentioned, 130. 
Library of Congress, documents 
from, 358; Florida documents 

transferred, 354. 

Lieut. Henry Timberlake’s Memoirs, 
1756-1765, by Samuel Cole 
Williams, mentioned, 342. 


men- 


“Life and Letters of Thomas Jef- 
ferson” and “Jefferson,” re- 
viewed, 133. 

Lightfoot, Henry, counterfeiting, 
202, 203. 

Lincoln, Abraham, born, 337; men- 
tioned, 286. 


Sarah, born, 337. 
Tom, married, 337. 
Lindsey, J. W., member of commis- 


sion, 248. 

Little Turkey, Cherokee chief, men- 
tioned, 261. 

Livingston, Chancellor, mentioned, 
279. 

Lloyd, John, engaged in grain busi- 
ness, 404. 
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Lockhart, James, advertising plan- 
tation for sale, 108. 
Lillington, advertising planta- 
tion for sale, 108. 
Lockraine, Judge, decision of, 390. 
London Evening Post, article from, 


471. 
London, H. M., elected librarian, 
20. 
Mrs. H. M., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 138. 
Mrs. H. A., County Historian, 
502. 


Long, Mrs. J. Dolph, address of, 140. 

Lord Coke, mentioned, 56, 57, 71, 72. 

Lord Dartmouth Papers, transcripts 
from, 17. 

Lord Fairfax, claims of, ignored, 
41; granted control of land, 
40. 

Lowery’s, Woodbury, two books, 358. 

Loyalism in Virginia, by Isaac Sam- 
uel Harrell, mentioned, 136; 
“Loyalism in Virginia,” re- 
viewed, 493. 

Ludendorff, Erick, mentioned, 122. 

Ludlow, signed article, 489. 

Luna Papers, mentioned, 363. 


Mc 


MacGregor, Gregor, mentioned, 175; 
supplies and munitions for, 
174. 

MacKenzie, Andrew, mentioned as 
attorney, 112. 


MacNeill, Ben Dixon, article by, 
505. 

McClay, Shelby T., appointment of, 
344. 


McClellan, John J., issued transpor- 
tation, 289. 
McClure, A. K., mentioned, 151. 


McCullock, Benjamin, mentioned, 
109. 

McDonald, Charles J., administra- 
tion of, 244, 


D. P., County Historian, 502. 

John, asking appointment, 265; 
drew his pension, 269; made 
report, 264; pension paid to, 
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257; played false, 265; Span- 
ish agent, 257. 

McDowell County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
McGillivray, Alexander, efforts to 
secure Spanish protection, 
253; pension paid to, 257; 

told of treaty, 254. 

McGray, Samuel, urged to send 
grain, 405. 

McGueen, Reid, mentioned, 503. 

McKay, James J., introduced bill, 
165. 

McLean, Governor A. W., accepted 
tablet, 343; address by, 504; 
historical address by, 141; 
honorary chairman, 232. 

Mrs. A. W., mentioned, 503. 

McMaster, John Bach, A History of 
the People of the United 
States During Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration, mentioned, 500. 

McMillan, Miss Corneila Spence, 
County Historian, 502. 

MeMillan, Alex, County Historian, 


502. 
MecMurtrie, Douglas C., submitted 
note, 314n. 
M 
M’Alister, M. H., vice-president, 
244, 


M’Call, Hugh, History ef Georgia, 
mentioned, 241. 
M’Carter, Neil, in jail, 209. 
M’Iver, Colin, in jail, 209. 
M’Neil, Hector, in jail, 209. 
Mabry, W. A., appointment of, 345. 
Macay, Spruce, article on, men- 
tioned, 344. 
Macdonald, Alexander, in jail, 209. 
Donal, in jail, 209. 
Hugh, in jail, 209. 

Kenneth, in jail, 209. 
Kingsborough, in jail, 209. 
Maclaine, Archibald, mentioned, 52. 

Maclin, John, engaged, 202. 

Macon, Nathaniel, mentioned, 441, 
461; quotation from letter to, 
160, 162. 














Madison, James, mentioned, 272, 
278, 279, 456; special mes- 
sage to Congress, 177; suc- 
cessor of, 440. 

Madrid, work done in, 361. 

Magrath, Judge, on conscription act, 
368. 

Mallett, Peter, written to on con- 
scription, 370. 

Malone, Dumas, The Public Life of 
Thomas Cooper, 788-1839, 
mentioned, 229. “The Public 
Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783- 
1839, reviewed, 328. 

Malta, shipments to, 409. 

Mangum, Willie P., papers of, 16. 

Manly, Charles M., mentioned, 7. 

Judge Matthias E., aid desired, 
377; joined with Battle, 395; 
sick, 373; wrote an opinion, 
399. 

Manning, John L., mentioned, 150. 

Manson, Captain, mentioned, 173. 

“Marching On,” by James Boyd, re- 


viewed, 491. 

Margaret sailed from New York, 
174. 

Marshall, John, mentioned, 276, 278, 
279. 

Martin, Alexander, address to, 217; 
letter to, 214. 

Martin, Francois Xavier, wrote his- 
tory, 5. 


Josiah, child buried, 103; maga- 
zine discovered, 104; men- 
tioned, 105; proclamation by, 
102, 314; on board Scorpion, 
207. 

Martin County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 


Mason, George, mentioned, 271, 
278, 279. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 


mentioned, 15. 
Mayo, T. H., mentioned, 125. 
Mecham, J. Lloyd, Francisco de 

Ibarra and Neuva Vizcaya, 

mentioned, 342. 
Mechlin, Leila, gave 


lecture, 137, 


138. 
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Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, committee to in- 
vestigate, 6; pamphlet on, 7. 

Mecklenburg County records in 
Historical Commission, 16. 

Memoirs of the American Revolution, 
by John Drayton, mentioned, 
148. 

Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman 
Written by Himself, 35n. 

Memorial of Solis de Merds by 


Jeannette Thurber Connor, 
mentioned, 361. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, returned, 
345. 

Mennonites, exempted, members of, 
367. 

Meredith, Samuel, elected colonel, 
206. 


Mereness, Newton D., Introduction to 
the American Official Sources 
for the Economic and Social 
History of the World War, 
mentioned, 229. 

Meroney case, opinion in, 374. 

Merritt, Henry, horse stolen from, 
112. 

Messages of the Governors of Mich- 
igan, by George N. Fuller, 
mentioned, 342. 

Metts, John Van. B., made address, 
503. 

Mexican War, closed, 333. 

Mexico, shipments to, 409. 

Military College of South Carolina, 
mentioned, 156. 

Miller, Andrew, mentioned, 105. 

William, letter to, 163; men- 
tioned, 162; message to legis- 
lature, 164; procure sword, 
160; quotation from letter to, 
163. 

Mills, John G., acknowledgments to, 
289n; father of Luther Rice 
Mills, 285. 

John, letter to, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 307, 
308, 309. 

Luther Rice, 
letter from, 


288 ; 
291, 


discharge, 
289, 290, 
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292, 298, 294, 295, 297, 298, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
307, 308, 309; mentioned, 
286, 287; oath of allegiance, 
288; sketch of, 285. 
Mills, Robert, compiled atlas, 148; 
made visit, 292. 
Milner, James, elected to General 
Assembly, 95. 
Milton, John, moved records, 240. 
Mims’s “The Advancing South,” 
reviewed, 129. 
Mims, Edwin, mentioned, 130; 
quoted, 129. 
Miré, Estevan, administration of, 
254; governor, 253. 
Mississippi, an account of hus- 
bandry, 217; people leaviag 
North Carolina and Virginia 
for, 106; State Department 
of Archives and History, cre- 
ated, 227; Valley, Spanish- 
American conflict in, 255. 
Mitchell County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 
Mangore, arrived at Baltimore, 173. 
Monroe, James, annual message to 
Congress, 178, 180; candi- 
date, 439; letter to, 176n; 
mentioned, 195, 196, 456, 462; 
second administration, 428. 
Montfort, Joseph, representative, 
105. 
Moore, B. F., case argued by, 374. 
Moore, James, troops under, 205. 
John Trotwood, attended exer- 
cises, 140. 
Moore’s Creek bridge, battle of, 
208; engagement at, 208. 
Morales, Juan Ventura, mentioned, 
269. 
Morehead, John M., bust placed in 
capitol, 20; mentioned, 6, 7. 
Morgan, letter to, 213. 
Haynes, elected lieutenant- 
colonel, 206. 
Morphy, Diego, mentioned, 266. 
Morris, Governeur, mentioned, 270, 
272, 273. 
Robert, letter to, 97, 99; men- 
tioned, 95. 


Morrison, Cameron, made address, 
503. 
Mt. Pleasant, shipped flour, 406. 
Mulkeson, John, in jail, 209. 
Munro, Judge, decision of, 390. 
Murphey, Archibald D., introduced 
resolution, 159; plan to write 
history, 5; papers, 16. 
Mrs. W. B., exercises in charge 
of, 343; County Historian, 


502. 

Murray, James, paper transcript 
of, 17. 

Muscle Shoals, requested fort at, 
259. 


Muse, Donald, in jail, 209. 
Myers, Mrs. H. E., mentioned, 138. 
Mylne, George, mentioned, 109. 


N 


Narrative of the Gentlemen of 
Elvas, mentioned, 363. 
Narsworthy, John, mentioned, 114. 
Nash, Abner, letters of, found, 7. 

Francis, killed, 326; memorials 

to be erected in honor of, 
346; monument to, 325; poem 
to, 326. 

Nash County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

National Intelligencer, news item 
from, 422. 

National Republican party, 339. 

Naval History in the World War, 
by Thomas G. Frothingham, 


115n. 

Nazarenes, exempted members of, 
367. 

Nelson, Ernest, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 235. 


New Bern, Governor’s Palace at, 4; 
prohibits boats landing, 475; 
records kept at, 4. 

New England, people of, 3. 

New Hanover County records de- 
stroyed, 4; County records in 
Historical Commission, 16. 

Newman, Frances, mentioned, 130. 

New Orleans, shipments made to, 
408. 














New York Public Library men- 
tioned, 81, 351, 361;  ship- 
ment made to, 408. 
News and Observer, articles in, 344. 
Newsome, A. R., acknowledgments 
made to, 3n; address by, 504; 
attended meeting, 231; com- 
piled book, 233; Debate on 
the Fisher Resolutions, docu- 
ment, 428, 470; elected secre- 
tary, 138; executive secretary, 
232; mentioned, 501; Udney 
Maria Blakeley, article, 158. 
Newspapers listed in Historical 
Commission, 18. 
Nicholas, George, mentioned, 278. 
Nicoll, John C., curator, 244, 
Niernsee, John R., mentioned, 151. 
Niles, H., mentioned, 456, 467. 
Niven, W. C., mentioned, 503. 
Noble, M. C. S., appointed on com- 
mission, 12. 
Nock, Albert J., mentioned, 134. 
Nock’s “Jefferson” reviewed, 133. 
Nomony Ferry shipped flour, 406. 
Non-Intercourse Act, passage of, 418. 
Norfolk, shipments made to, 408. 
North Alabamian, 26n. 
Northampton County records in 
Historical Commission, 16. 
Northen, W. J., appointment of, 246. 
North Carolina, acts not popular in, 
391; another battle expected 
in, 206; and South Carolina, 
boundary line between, 102; 
and Virginia dividing line be- 
tween, 96; conscripted men 
of, 366; delegate to Phila- 
delphia, 52; efforts of Gen- 
eral Assembly of, 58; Fed- 
eral excise tax in, 80; first 
printing press made in, 322; 
Folk-Lore Society, held meet- 
ings, 137; Gazette, article re- 
printed in, 471; Gettysburg 
Memorial Commission cre- 
ated, 344; her orthodox Re- 
publicanism, 429; Historical 
Commission, commissioners 


of, 13; Historical Commission 
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North 


Notes 
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created, 227; Historical Com- 
mission, historical collection 
given to, 7; Historical Com- 
mission, mentioned, 489; His- 
torical Commission, publica- 
tions of, 19; Historical Com- 
mission, reports of, 3n; His- 
torical Commission,  secre- 
taries of, 13; Historical Re- 
view, established, 19; His- 
torical Society, formation of, 
6; Legislature, policy of, 50; 
linen manufacturers embark 
for, 215; militia sent to help, 
205; people going to Missis- 
sippi from, 106; people leav- 
ing Scotland for, 95; people 
of, not interested in preserva- 
tion of historical material, 3; 


produced commodities, 24; 
reconstruction in, 133;  re- 
cruiting officer of, 214; re- 
jects Federal Constitution, 
212; representatives in Con- 
gress, 430; Schools and 
Academies, 1790-1840; A 
Documentary History, by 


Charles L. Coon, mentioned, 
19; ships lost on coast of, 215, 
216; Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 
held meeting, 346; Society of 
the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, erected tab- 
let, 343; soldiers, discontent- 
ment among, 370; soldiers in 
the War of 1812, muster rolls 
of, 8; State Art Society, held 
meetings, 137; state consti- 
tution mentioned, 52; Uni- 
versity of, first chartered, 
220. 

Carolina Women of the Con- 
federacy, by Mrs. John H. 
Anderson, mentioned, 136. 

on the Life and Work of Ber- 
nard Romans, by P. Lee Phil- 
lips, mentioned, 361. 
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0 


Oberholtzer’s “A History of the 
United States since the Civil 
War,” reviewed, 224. 

Ocracoke Inlet, bids to build light- 
house at, 323. 

“Old Days in Chapel Hill; Being 
the Life and Times of Cor- 
nelia Phillips Spencer,” re- 
viewed, 131. 

Old Tombebé, requested fort at, 259. 

Olds, Fred A., address by, 504; 

articles by, 505; attended ex- 

ercises, 140; efforts to pre- 
serve records, 9; his work on 

Hall of History, 19. 

Frederick S., “Alexander 

Hamilton,” mentioned, 134 

Luis, Spanish Minister at 

Washington, 172, 176; wrote 

letter, 176, 177, 178. 

Onslow County records destroyed, 
4; records in Historical Com- 
mission, 16. 

“Origins of the Whig Party,” re- 
viewed, 339. 

Osborne, John C., signed certificate, 
477. 

Owen, John, message to General As- 
sembly, 169; wrote to Richard 
S. Smith, 168. 

Owsley, Frank L., reviewed “George 
Rogers Clark,” 329. 


Oliver, 


Onis, 


P 
Page, Walter Hines, mentioned, 
129, 222. 
Paton, William, agency of, 257; 
headed organization, 256; 


wrote Carondelet, 264. 
Panton, Leslie & Company, Spanish 
concessionaries, 255. 
Paper-makers wanted, 478. 
Paper manufacturing, 477. 
Parker, Stephen, in jail, 209. 
Mrs. V. O., elected historian, 
346. 
Pastora, Spanish prize ship, men- 
tioned, 173. 
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Pasquotank County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16; 
County records destroyed, 4. 

Patriota, christened, 172. 

Patterson, Mrs. Lindsay, mentioned, 
141. 

Peace of Amiens, mentioned, 411. 

Pearson, C. C., at University of Vir- 
ginia, 233. 

Chief Justice R. M., and Con- 
federate Policy, 368; con- 
struction of conscription act, 
373; delivered an _ opinion, 
374; letter to Z. B. Vance, 
379, 382, 386; opinion of, 371. 

Pease, Theodore Calvin, The Diary 
of Orville Hickman Brown- 
ing, mentioned, 342. 

William J., appointed on 
commission, 11, 12; editor of 
Literary and Historical Ac- 
tivities in North Carolina, 
1900-1905, 18; wrote bill for 
creating an historical com- 
mission, 11. 

Pender, General W. D., wrote his 

opinion, 370. 

Penn, John, bronze tablet erected in 
memory of, 343; memory of, 
141. 

Pensacola, archives at, 
terial in county 
at, 356. 

Perquimans County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Pershing, John J., mentioned, 116. 

Person County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Pettigrew, J. J., papers of, 16. 

Pew, Thomas, mentioned, 113. 

Pfohl, J. Kenneth, The Moravian 
Church, Yesterday and Today, 
mentioned, 229. 

Philadelphia, fever in, 474. 

Phillips, Geo. M., signed discharge, 
288. 

Philips, M. W., in Southern Culti- 
vator, 23n. 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, Florida 
Plantation Records from the 
Papers of George Noble 


Peele, 


354; ma- 
courthouse 
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Jones, mentioned, 500; re- 
viewed, “The Public Life of 
Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839,” 
328; report on Georgia ar- 
chives, 240. 

Pierson, William W., Jr., at Columbia 
University, 233; investigation 
of Spanish Archives, 17; re- 
viewed, “A History of the 
United States Since the Civil 
War,” 224; Studies in His- 
panic-American History, men- 
tioned, 500. 

Piles, John, in jail, 209. 

Pinckney, Robert Q., mentioned, 149. 
Thomas, signed treaty, 268. 
Pinckney’s Treaty, A Study of Amer- 
ica’s Advantage from Eu- 
rope’s Distress, 1783-1800, by 
Samuel Flag Bemis, men- 

tioned, 230. 

Pitt County records destroyed, 4; 
County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Pittman, Thomas M., delivered ad- 

dress, 137; reviewed “Abra- 

ham Lincoln; The Prairie 

Years,” 337; reviewed “His- 

tory of the Mississippi, the 

Heart of the South,” 227; 

mentioned, 503. 

Clarence, editor of Literary 

and Historical Activities in 

North Carolina, 1900-1905, 

18; mentioned, 129. 

Poland, United States minister to, 
358. 

Polk County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

James K., reputation, 191. 

Pollock v. Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, mentioned, 283. 

Pool, Ralph, County Historian, 502. 

Port Walthall, Ferrell, John W., 
killed near, 298. 

Portugal, shipments to, 409, 412. 

Potosi, arrives, 173. 

Pratt, William Veazie, 
115. 

Preamble and Resolutions presented 
by Charles Fisher, 433. 


Poe, 


mentioned, 
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Prentiss, S. S., mentioned, 229. 

President, election of, 434. 

Proceedings of the Cumberland As- 
sociation, 6. 

Proclamation requiring ports to 
close, 474. 

Preston, Henry K., Librarian, 244. 

Preservation of South Carolina His- 
tory, A. S. Salley, Jr., article, 
145. . 

Priestly, Joseph, letter to, men- 
tioned, 128, 328. 

Prisoners taken and in jail, 208. 

Privy Council, mentioned, 57. 

Puerreydon, at Baltimore, 173. 

Pruett, Mrs. W. B., County His- 
torian, 502. 


Q 


Quarterly, publication of, 358. 
Quitman, John A., led the attack, 
228. 


R 


Raleigh Register, announced for 
Crawford, 429. 

Randall, James G., The Diary of Or- 
ville Hickman Browning, men- 
tioned, 342. 


Randolph, Edmund, letter to, 265; 
mentioned, 277. 
Matt W., Brigade, 300; bust 


placed in capitol, 20. 

Raper, C. L., appointed on commis- 
sion, 11. 

Raven off Fort Johnston, 207. 

Reconstruction, effect of in Georgia, 
239; in North Carolina, 133. 

Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, by Adelaide L. 
Fries, mentioned, 19. 

Regent, renamed, 173. 

Regulators, grievance of, 210. 

Reid, David S., papers of, 16. 

Report of the 
Agriculture 
1862, 24n. 

Republicano, at Baltimore, 173. 

Republican party, mentioned, 428. 

Revenge, chased Boliver, 175. 


Commissioners of 
for the year 
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Revolutionary War, mentioned, 239, 
436. 
Reynolds, Mrs. William N., deliv- 


ered address, 138; elected 
president, 138; mentioned, 
141. 

Rhode Island rejects constitution, 
212. 


Rhodes, James F., History of the 
United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850, 35n. 

Richard Henderson papers, 
scripts from, 17. 

Richmond County records destroyed, 
4; County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Richmond Enquirer, quotation from, 
375. 

shipments made to, 408. 

Riddick, Josiah, mentioned, 113. 

Riddle, Joseph, engaged in grain 
business, 404. 

Rights, Douglas L., historical works 

by, 345; mentioned, 139. 

William, engaged in grain 

business, 404. 

Rippy, J. Fred, awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, 235, 343; 
“The United States and Mex- 
ico, 1821-1924,” reviewed, 
332. 

Ritchie, Andrew, letter from, 161. 

Thomas, mentioned, 456. 

Rivers, William J., employed, 152. 

Robertson, James A., The Preserva- 
tion of Florida History, 
article, 351, 365. 

Robeson County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Robinson, James Harvey, 
tioned, 14. 

Rockingham County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Rogers, Benjamin, mentioned, 113. 

Romp outfitted, 172. 

Rowan County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Rowland, Dunbar, mentioned, 227. 

Rowland’s “History of the Missis- 
sippi, the Heart of the 


tran- 


Riley, 


men- 


South,” reviewed, 227. 
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African Company sending 
plans to Virginia, 38. 

John, elected lieutenant- 
colonel, 206. 

Thomas, bust placed in State 
Administration Building, 20; 
papers of, 16. 

William, mentioned, 113. 

Rush, Benjamin, letter to, 
tioned, 128. 

Russell case, decided, 400. 

Russell, Phillips, Benjamin Franklin, 
The First Civilized American, 
mentioned, 229; mentioned, 
233. 

Rutherford County records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Rutherford, Thomas, in jail, 209. 


Royal 


Ruffin, 


men- 


Ss 
St. Augustine, archives at, 354; 
material in county  court- 
house at, 356. 
St. Petersburg Historical Society, 


importance of, 356. 

St. Thomas, shipments to, 408. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel, obtained rec- 
ords from British Public 
Records Office, 10; services 
of procured, 155. 

Salisbury, Calhoun movement in, 
429; Watchman, carried Pear- 
son’s letter, 396. 

Salley, A. S., Jr., Preservation of 
South Carolina History, ar- 
ticle, 145. 

Sandburg, Carl, “Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Prairie Years,” 
reviewed, 337. 

San Lorenzo, treaty 
269. 

Saunders, William L., 
colonial records, 9. 

Savannah fell in hands of British, 
240; shipments made to, 408. 

Schwarze, Edmund, historical works 
by, 345. 

Scomp, Henry A., King Alcohol in 
the Realm of King Cotton, 
mentioned, 242. 

Scorpion off Fort Johnston, 207. 


of, 261, 268, 


to collect 
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Scotland, people leaving for North 
Carolina, 95. 

Scott, John, introduced resolution, 5. 

Seabrook, Whitemarsh B., men- 
tioned, 149. 

Sears, Louis Martin at Duke Uni- 
versity, 235; Jefferson and the 
Embargo, mentioned, 229. 


Seaton, William W., mentioned, 
456. 

Seddon, letter to Z. B. Vance, 391, 
393. 


Secretary, letter to Bragg, 396; 
wrote Vance, 371. 


Seward, William H., mentioned, 
200. 

Seymour’s “The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House,” reviewed, 
220. 


Shaw, Corneila, reviewed, “March- 
ing On,” 491. 

Shelby, Isaac, letter from, 211. 

Shepperd, Augustine H., speech by, 
456. 
Sherman, William T., mentioned, 31, 
35, 286; victory, 306. 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., and Guitar, 
Sarah, The Messages and 
Proclamations of the Gover- 
nors of the State of Miszouri, 
mentioned, 230. 

Shotwell, Randolph A., papers of, 
16. 

Ship Hero cleared, 423. 

Shipp, Judge, heard case, 369. 

Shryock, R. H., attended meeting, 
231; Syracuse University, 
233. 

Simancas, work done in, 361. 

Sims, William S., 123; articles in 
World’s Work, mentioned, 
124; mentioned, 121. 

Sissums, Isaac, mentioned, 113. 

Six-Mile-Ordinary, camped at, 291. 

Slave run away, 316. 

Slaves imported, 317, 318. 

“Slaveholding in North Carolina; 
an Economic View,” by Ros- 
ser Howard Taylor, reviewed, 
489. 

Slocum, Gen. H. M., mentioned, 35n. 
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Slosson, Preston William, Twentieth 
Century Europe, mentioned, 
500. 
Smits, A. A., curator, 244. 
Smith, Adam, mentioned, 282, 328; 
quotation from, 281. 
Alexander, engaged in 
business, 404. 
Edward Conrad, The Borderland in 
the Civil War, mentioned, 342. 
John, mentioned, 113. 
John F., signed order, 476. 
Melancthon, mentioned, 277. 
Richard S., guardian of Udney 
Maria Blakeley, 168; wrote 
to John Owen, 169. 
Mrs. S. L., member, 232. 
Willis, member, 232. 
W. A., reélected, 503. 
Smithers, Gabriel, mentioned, 415. 
Smithwick, D. T., County Historian, 


grain 


502. 

Some Notes on Spanish-American 
Patriot Activity Along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, 1816-1822, 
by A. Curtis Wilgus, article, 
172. 

Some North Carolina Tracts of the 


Eighteenth Century, XII and 
XIII, by William K. Boyd, 
documents, 50. 

Sandley, F. A., appointed on com- 
mission, 11. 

South America, shipments to, 

Southern Address, mentioned, 
185, 186, 188, 190, 193, 
198. 

Southern Cultivator, 24n, 
27n, 29n, 30n, 31n, 32n, 33n, 
35n; A Practical Scientific 
Journal for the Plantation, the 
Farm, the Garden and the 
Family Circle, edited by D. 
Redmond, 23n. 

South Carolina, mentioned, 145; 
College mentioned, 328; His- 
torical Society published 
volume of “Collections,” 149, 
154; and North Carolina, 
boundary line between, 102. 

South Western Baptist, 30n. 


409. 
183, 
194, 


25n, 26n, 
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Spaight, Richard D., proclamation 
by, 474; signed proclamation, 
475. 

British alliance with, 267; 
Cherokee connection’ with, 
265; diplomatic agents of, 
255; French alliance with, 
267; friendship for Ameri- 
cans, 268; North Carolina 
material in archives of, 344; 
relations with the Cherokee, 
268; relations with United 
States, 267; returned’ to 
Floridas, 252; shipments to, 
409, 412; and the Cherokee 


Spain, 


Indians, 1788-98, by A. P. 
Whitaker, article, 252; and 
Southern Boundary of the 
United States, 266. 
Spaniards took possession of East 
Florida, 256. 
Spanish-American conflict in Mis- 
sissippi valley, 255; agents 


on Atlantic ports, 172. 
Archives, Florida material in, 

351; Colonial Records, men- 
tioned, 363; government culti- 
vated friendship of Southern 
Indians, 267; Trade Policy 
in Florida, by Arthur P. 
Whitaker, mentioned, 362. 

Spartain outfitted, 173. 

Spencer, Corneila Phillips, men- 
tioned, 131; papers of, 16. 


Spotswood, Alexander, signed or- 
ders, 97. 
Springer v. United States, men- 


tioned, 282. 

Standard upheld Pearson, 372. 

Star Chamber, mentioned, 57. 

State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, appointments 
at, 345. 

debts, assumption of by Con- 

gress, 213; government, ex- 
ecutive officers exempt, 367; 
Highway Commission to co- 
operate, 344; Journal, neu- 
tral, 372; Judicial Library, 


created in Florida, 354; Lit- 
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erary and Historical Associa- 
tion, held meeting, 137. 

Statistics of the State of Georgia, 
by George White, mentioned, 
242. 

Steele, John, mentioned, 80; papers 
of, 16. 

Stephens, Alexander H., mentioned, 
187, 199, 200. 

Stetson, John B., Jr., on committee 
on publications, 360; student 
of Florida history, 358. 

Stevens, William, advertising plan- 
tation for sale, 107. 

William B., granted use of li- 
brary, 244; mentioned, 244; 
preparation of history, 242; 
recording secretary, 244. 

Stockholm, cleared, 423. 

Stokes, Montford, quotation from 
letter to, 160, 162. 

Stokes County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Strauss, Joseph, mentioned, 125. 

Stribling, T. S., mentioned, 130. 

Strong, George V., case argued by, 
374. 

Stuart, Andrew, negotiation with, 
314. 

Studies in Hispanic-American His- 
tory, by William Whatley 
Pierson, Jr., mentioned, 500. 

Suluchemastabe, Creek chief, men- 
tioned, 261. 

Supreme Court Library, developed, 
354. 

Surry County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Swain, D. L., authorized to visit 
London to obtain records, 8; 
mentioned, 7; papers of, 16; 
President of the University 
mentioned, 6. 

Swepson, George W., papers of, 16. 

Swift, rechristened, 173. 


T 


Tabb, William, runaway slave ad- 
vertised by, 113; slave ran 
away from, 112. 
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Taliafero, William B., mentioned, 
290. 
Tammany Society of New York 


mentioned, 468. 

Tarboro, celebrating an election in, 
95. 

Taylor, John, article by, 455; Chero- 
kee trader, 258; mentioned, 
456; quotation from speech, 
439. 

Rosser Howard, appointment of, 
345; “Slaveholding in North 
Carolina; An Economic 
View,” reviewed, 489. 

Major W. H., letter to, 370. 
Zachary, mentioned, 191, 194. 
Tefft, I. H., corresponding  secre- 

tary, 244. 

I. K., mentioned, 244. 

Terrell, Joseph M., member of com- 
mission, 248; made appoint- 
ment, 245. 

“The Advancing South; Stories of 
Progress and Reaction,” re- 
viewed, 129. 

The American Revolution Considered 
as a Social Movement, by J. 
Franklin Jameson, mentioned, 
136. 

American Revolution Consid- 
ered as a Social Movement,” 
reviewed, 219. 

Annual American Cyclopedia 
and Register of Important 
Events, 32n. 

The Anthropology of Florida, by 
Ales Hrdlicka, mentioned, 361. 

Ante-Bellum Southern Com- 
mercial Conventions, by John 
G. Van Deusen, mentioned, 
230. 

“The Best Letters of Thomas Jef- 

ferson,” reviewed, 127. 

The Bibliography of Florida to the 
Time of the Transfer; and a 
checklist of books and pamph- 
lets on Florida, 1821 to Pres- 


“The 


The 


The 


ent Time, by James Alex- 
ander Robertson, mentioned, 
363. 
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The Borderland in the Civil War, by 
Edward Conrad Smith, men- 
tioned, 342. 

The British Legislative Journals of 

West Florida and Allied 

Documents, by James Alex- 

ander Robertson, mentioned, 

363. 

Care of the Planters of To- 

bacco in Virginia,” 38. 

The Cedulas of the King of Spain 
Referring to Florida, 1580- 
1604, by John B. Stetson, Jr., 
mentioned, 362. 

The Clements Library of American 

History of the University of 

Michigan, mentioned, 351, 

361. 

Correspondence of Jonathan 

Worth, by J. G. de Roulhac 

Hamilton, mentioned, 19. 

The Citadel, mentioned, 156. 


“The 


The 


The Danish Sound Dues and the 
Command of the Baltic, by 
Charles E. Hill, mentioned, 
136. 

The Diary of Orville Hickman 


Browning, by Theodore Cal- 
vin Pease and James G. Ran- 

dall, mentioned, 342. 

The Direct Tax Clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, by E. H. 
Ketcham, article, 270. 

The Flags of Florida, by 
Alexander Robertson, 
tioned, 363. 

The Florida Historical Society, dis- 
cussed, 357. 

The Florida State Historical Society, 
its work, 365; mentioned, 358; 
paper on the work of, 351; 
work of, 357. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly, 

regularly issued, 245. 

Grain Trade of Alexandria, 
Virginia, 1801-1815, by W. 
Freeman Galpin, article, 404. 

“The Historian and Historical Evi- 
dence,” by Allen Johnson, 
136; reviewed, 223. 


James 
men- 


The 
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The 


The 
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Historical Society of Florida, 
founded, 357. 
Independent Citizen, pamphlet 
published, 50. 


“The Intimate Papers of Colonel 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


House,” by Charles Seymour, 
reviewed, 220. 
Jacksonville Public 
books in, 356. 

Letters of Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilés, by Jeannette Thurber 
Connor, mentioned, 362. 

Luna Papers. Documents Re- 
lating to the Expedition of 
Don Tristan de Luna y Arel- 
lano for the Conquest of La 
Florida in 1559-1561, by Her- 
bert Ingram Priestley, men- 
tioned, 362. 

Messages and Proclamations of 
the Governors of the State of 
Missouri, by Sarah Guitar 
and Floyd C. Shoemaker, men- 
tioned, 230. 

Montiano Letters and the Ogle- 
thorpe Expedition against 
Florida, by William Whatley 
Pierson, Jr., mentioned, 362. 
Moravian Church, Yesterday 
and Today, by Adelaide L. 
Fries and J. Kenneth Pfohl, 
229. 

Movement for Agricultural Re- 
organization in the Cotton 
South During the Civil War, 
by Merton E. Coulter, article, 
22. 

Negro College, collections in, 
355. 

North Carolina Courts and the 
Confederacy, by J. G. de Roul- 
hac Hamilton, article, 366. 

Panton Papers, by Elizabeth 
Howard West, mentioned, 362. 

Papers of Archibald D. Mur- 
phey, by William Henry 


Library, 


Hoyt, mentioned, 19. 
Papers of John Steele, by H. 
M. Wagstaff, mentioned, 19. 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


“The 


“The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


by Alexander C. Flick, men- 
tioned, 342. 

Papers of Thomas Ruffin, by 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
mentioned, 19. 

Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period, by Claude G. Bowers, 
mentioned, 234. 

Peacemakers of 1864, by Ed- 
ward C. Kirkland, mentioned, 
342. 

Petitions of the Loyalists of 
Florida for Indemnification 
on account of Losses suffered 
because of leaving East 
Florida in 1784, by Wilbur 
H. Siebert, mentioned, 362. 

Preservation of Florida His- 
tory, by James A. Robertson, 
article, 351. 

Preservation of Georgia His- 
tory, by Theodore H. Jack, 
article, 239. 

Preservation of North Caro- 
lina History, by J. G. de Roul- 
hac Hamilton, article, 3. 

Press of North Carolina in the 
Eighteenth Century, by 
Stephen B. Weeks, men- 
tioned, 315. 

Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 
by Dumas Malone, mentioned, 
229. 

Public Life of Thomas 
Cooper, 1783-1839,” reviewed, 
328. 

South; Its Industrial, Finan- 
cial and Political Condition,” 
quotation from, 151. 

Southern Watchman, 27n, 
34n. 

St. Augustine Institute 
Science and Historical 
ciety a local society, 356. 

Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina and Slavery, by Bryce 
R. Holt, mentioned, 500. 
United States Navy in the 
World War, by Josephus 
Daniels, 115. 


32n, 


of 
So- 

















“The United States and Mexico, 
1821-1924,” by J. Fred Rippy, 
reviewed, 332. 

The United States in the War, by 
Thomas G. _ Frothingham, 
1157. 

The Writing of History, by Jean 
Jules Jusserand, Wilbur Cor- 
tez Abbott, Charles W. Colby 
and John Spencer Bassett, 
mentioned, 229. 

“The Writing of History,” by J. J. 
Jusserand, W. C. Abbott, C. 
W. Colby and J. S. Bassett, 
reviewed, 497. 

Thompson, Holland, reviewed, 
“Slaveholding in North Caro- 


lina; An Economic View,” 
489. 
Thompson, Jessie A., appointment 
of, 344. 
John, an interpreter, 265. 
Thomson, Alexander, captain of 
ship, 113. 


Thomas Burke papers, 7. 

Thomas, John P., appointed com- 
missioner, 155. 

Isaiah, letter to, 315; mentioned, 

315; visited Wilmington, 314. 

Tilden, Samuel J., mentioned, 225. 

Tillinghast, D. H., allowed com- 
pensation, 148. 

Todd, Vincent H., DeGraffenried’s 
Account of the Founding of 
New Bern, mentioned, 19. 

Toole, Brittain A., mentioned, 302. 

Toombs, Robert, mentioned, 187, 
199, 200. 

Towns, George W., mentioned, 192. 

Traveller, arrived at Philadelphia, 
175. 

Travers, Patrick, placed 
102; robbed, 101. 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo, 333. 

Troup, George M., mentioned, 241. 


in jail, 


Tryon, William, North Carolina 
Papers in Harvard College 
Library, 8. 

Tupac Amaru captured Spanish 


Triton, 173. 
Turtle Mound, mentioned, 365. 
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Tuscaloosa Observer, 26n. 

Twentieth Century Europe, by Pres- 
ton William Slosson, men- 
tioned, 500. 

Tynes, Robert, mentioned, 114. 

Tyrrell County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 


U 


Udney Maria Blakeley, by A. R. 
Newsome, article, 158. 

United Confederate Veterans, re- 
union held, 503. 

United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, erected tablet, 346; 
offering prize, 138. 

United States, army established Fort 
Massac, 262; Cherokee vil- 
lages in territory of, 253; 
constitution, 495; demand for 
restoration of boundary made 
upon, 262; government tam- 
pering with Indians, 261; his- 
tory of Florida, 356; Indian 
war with, 263; minister to 
Poland, 358; negotiation of 
treaty with, 254; ravage the 
frontier settlements of, 255; 
relations with Spain, 267; 
Spanish government giving 
offense to, 268; Southern In- 
dians in war against, 258; 
Supreme Court, constitution- 


ality of carriage tax, 281; 
treaty with Cherokee, 254; 
treaty with Chickasaw, 254; 
treaty with Choctaw, 254; 


and Indians, general war be- 
tween, 261. 

University of Florida, collections in, 
355; of North Carolina, ap- 
pointments at, 345; of North 
Carolina, historical  collec- 
tions given to, 7; of Pennsyl- 
vania, 335; of South Caro- 
lina, mentioned, 156; of Vir- 
ginia, mentioned, 328; of 
Wisconsin, appointment at, 
345. 
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Vv 


Vail, Captain, guilty of cowardice, 
327. 

Vance, Zebulon B., papers of, 16; 
letter to R. M. Pearson, 377, 
378, 380, 384; ordered home 
guards called out, 376; quo- 
tation from letter, 291; sug- 
gested authority, 269. 

Verdy, Aaron, in jail, 209. 

Verelst, Harmon, account book kept, 


250. 
Viar, Spanish agent, mentioned, 
265. 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) Whig, 29n. 
Virginia convention, mentioned, 


442; courts adopted by, 80; 
duty on imported liquors in, 
40; duty on tobacco shipped 
from, 40; furnish horses, 
211; Herald, quotation from, 
404; people going to Missis- 
sippi from, 106; _ resolu- 
tions of, 270; sent money to 
Cape Briton Island, 42; sent 
troops to Georgia, 42; trade 
between Dutch, French and 
Spanish West Indies forbid- 
den, 39; University created, 
220; and North Carolina, 
dividing line between, 96. 

Van Tirpitz, Alfred P. F., men- 
tioned, 122. 


Ww 


Waddell, Alfred M., mentioned, 10. 

Wagstaff, H. M., The Papers of 
John Steele, mentioned, 19; 
reviewed, “The British His- 
tory for American Students,” 
495. 

Wake County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Walcott, Oliver, made report to Con- 
gress, 282. 

Wall, William, mentioned, 203. 

Wallace, Michael, advertised for 


seamen, 113. 
Walton, Edward S., 
writ, 389. 


applied for 
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Walton v. Gatlin, mentioned, 298. 

Wappoo Cut, camp on, 293. 

War of 1812, mentioned, 428. 

Ward (Artemus), mentioned, 160. 

War Bottom Church, regiments at, 
301. 

Warner, Frank, mentioned, 138. 

Warren, Admiral, mentioned, 422. 


Warren County (Georgia), men- 
tioned, 27n. 
Washington County records de- 


stroyed, 4; records in His- 
torical Commission, 16. 

Washington, George, advice given 
to, 127; letter from, 215; 
mentioned, 494; orders from, 
214; purpose of his southern 
tour, 214. 

Washington State Normal School, 
appointment at, 345. 

and the Drainage of the Dis- 
mal Swamp, article on men- 
tioned, 344; shipments made 
to, 408. 

Waterford, shipped flour, 406. 

Watkins, Mat, mentioned, 304. 

Wayne, James M., vice-president, 
244. 

Wayne County records in Historical 
Commission, 16. 

Webb, James, papers secured from, 
7. 

Weeks, Stephen B., acknowledg- 

ments to, 3n; prepared index, 

10; The Press of North Caro- 

lina in> the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury, mentioned, 315. 

Weir, Thomas, in jail, 209. 

Wellington’s army, grain fed, 420. 

Wells, Robert, mentioned, 315. 

West, W. M., County Historian, 
502. 

Western Carolinian, influence ex- 
erted by, 431; leading news- 
paper organ, 429. 

Wheat clearances, 425. 
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